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cA Quarter (entury of Cfederation Mass Meetings 


aIN Feb. 12, 1902, 32 millers, delegates 
from all parts of the country, repre- 
senting mills with a total daily ca- 
pacity of 420,000 bbls, met at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, to 
AS consider the formation of a national 
organization which should be broadly and truly rep- 
resentative of the milling industry. For several years 
prior to that meeting a national association which had 
a record of many notable achievements had gradually 
been declining in its usefulness, and growing dissatis- 
faction finally culminated in the issuance by the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club of invitations to the Chicago meet- 
ing, which was held just a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 





Carleton, cerealist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. William Clarke Reid, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, spoke on foreign flour from the standpoint of 
the exporter. Dr. J. A. Wesener, Chicago, gave an ad- 
dress on “Wheat Mixing as Related to Yield and 
Quality of Flour.” Charles C. Bovey, Minneapolis, 
discussed railroad rates. 
om * 

IAGARA FALLS, N. Y., was the scene of the 

second annual mass convention, held June 8-10, 
1904. About 500 were present. Mr. Espenschied, 
who had been elected earlier in the year to succeed 
Mr. Eckhart as president, occupied the chair. 


roni wheat; it favored the improvement of bread 
wheats and wide dissemination of information among 
farmers as to how this might be accomplished; it 
favored national inspection of grain. The meeting 
condemned in no uncertain language unrestrained 
speculation and its demoralization of the milling and 
grain business. Important resolutions adopted relat- 
ed to a uniform sales contract, bills of lading, trans- 
portation and interstate commerce, and a proposed 
international conference of millers at Paris, France, 
to which it was voted to send delegates. Advertising 
the value of white flour and mill offals received at- 
tention. 
Entertainment included a minstrel show, a 
smoker, a banquet and an excursion to the fa- 





The names of the spokesmen for the several 
important milling states and cities present at 
the gathering read like a roll call of active men 
of the industry at that time. Some of them, 
with the cities and district represented, were: 
B. A. Eckhart, Chicago; John W. Heywood, 
Minneapolis; W. C. Ellis, St. Louis; C. L. Cut- 
ter and Alphonse Mennel, Ohio; A. R. James, 
Buffalo; Herbert Hackney, Kansas; W. N. 
Rowe, Michigan; Lewis M. Miller, Kansas City; 
E. P. Bronson; Tennessee; Joseph Le Compte 
and John I. Logan, Kentucky; Walter Stern, 
Milwaukee; Henry Lassen and George G. Sohl- 
berg, Oklahoma; Asher Miner, Pennsylvania; 
W. W. Pollock, Missouri; A. J. Meek, Illinois; 
F. E. C. Hawks, Indiana; C. B. Cole, Millers’ 
National Association; Edgar H. Evans, Winter 
Wheat Millers’ League. 

These men, with others to the number of 32 
officially present as delegates, were called to 
order by Mr. Ellis, on behalf of the St. Louis 
millers, who had issued invitations to the meet- 
ing. Hosea B. Sparks, also of the St. Louis 
district, was chosen temporary chairman, and 
C. V. Topping, of Oklahoma, temporary secre- 
tary. Subsequently, Mr. Eckhart was elected 
permanent chairman, and in his address to the 
assembly stated and emphasized the purpose 
of the meeting and the very great necessity 
for a new and powerful organization in the 
industry. 

Following Mr. Eckhart, spokesmen for each 
section and city were called upon, and, although 
there was some difference of opinion as to the 
relative wisdom of creating an entirely new or- C 
ganization or rebuilding on the ruins of the old, 
it soon appeared that the industry was ready to 
give its support to a sound and well-constructed 
federation of the numerous regional, state and 
city clubs and associations. It was on this plan 
that the form of organization, reported next 
day by a special committee, was constructed. 
Approval was prompt, and when, within the next 
few weeks, the plan received the indorsement 
of district and local organizations, the Millers’ 
National Federation came into existence as a going con- 
cern. B. A. Eckhart, of Chicago, was its first president. 


* * 


HE first convention of the Millers’ National Fed- 

eration, held at Detroit, Mich., June 3-5, 1903, was 
described by those in attendance as a complete suc- 
cess, drawing, as it did, close to 400 persons. Trans- 
portation problems were the paramount issues under 
consideration; export trade came in for its share of 
attention; the commercial weaknesses of millers them- 
selves were examined. 

The success of the convention was due in a large 
measure to the able manner in which Mn Eckhart, 
the president, assisted and carried out the plans of 
his co-workers. Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, and 
his assistants on the associate committee, were respon- 
sible for the large and representative attendance. En- 
tertainment included an elaborate banquet in the Cad- 
illac Hotel, a smoker and a steamboat excursion on the 
Detroit River. 

“The Importance of Macaroni Wheat to the Milling 
Industry” was the subject of an address by M. A. 





remaining in that position for two years. 
founders of the Federation. 


Falls, Minn. 
Gardner. 





mous “101” ranch near Bliss, Okla. 
* * 


HE official register at the fourth annual 

mass convention, held at Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 20-22, 1906, contained 750 names, of which 
fully 300 were those of millers and representa- 
tives of mills. 

The convention was held at the Pabst Thea- 
ter, with John W. Burk, who in April had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Espenschied as president of the Fed- 
eration, occupying the chair. Among the reso- 
lutions adopted was one advocating and indors- 
ing only honest and full-weight packages, hav- 
ing the actual weight printed plainly on each 
package of flour and feed. It was resolved that 
the uniform sales contract of the Millers’ Na 
tional Federation should be the contract under 
which all mill sales would thereafter be made. 

The publicity committee submitted a resolu- 
tion declaring that the time was opportune for 
spreading an advertising campaign of whit: 
flour as a real pure, unadulterated food. All 
millers were urged to advertise individually, 
each, however, stressing the purity of his prod- 
uct so as to aid in the general campaign to 
increase consumption of flour. 


© * 


EGISTRATION at the fifth annual mass 

convention, held at St. Louis, May 28-30, 
1907, totaled 648, half of which were millers. 

At this gathering there was ample indica- 








'HARLES ESPENSCHIED, second president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, succeeded B. A. Eckhart to office in 1904, 
He was one of the 
Mr. Espenschied first became con- 
nected with the milling business when, after conducting a retail 
grocery store in his native St. Louis, he married the daughter of 
Stephen Gardner, a pioneer miller of Hastings, Minn. 
Mr. Espenschied took charge of the Goodhue Mill at Cannon 
He later bought the mill at Hastings from Mr. 
Prior to his retirement from business, some 30 years 
before his death, he was a member of the Nash-Smith Tea & 
Coffee Co. 


He died on June 30, 1926. 


The Federation reaffirmed with emphasis the dec- 
laration of its convention of 1903 indorsing the policy 
of reciprocity with foreign countries, and most strong- 
ly advocating the fullest and broadest reciprocal ar- 
rangement with Canada. The Lovering bill, permit- 
ting the refund of duty on foreign wheat exported in 
the form of flour, was hailed as a most practical and 
beneficent measure. Adoption of uniform sales con- 
tract forms adapted to the different sections was ad- 
vocated. 

Millers were urged to give wide circulation to an 
article by Professor Harry Snyder on the food value 
of white flour. National aid in the construction of a 
comprehensive system of highways was advocated. 
Chauncey M. Depew was one of the convention 


speakers. 
* . 


BOUT 600 members of the Federation, allied 
tradesmen and guests attended the third annual 
meeting at Kansas City, June 7-9, 1905. 
The Federation put itself distinctly on record as 
disfavoring the cultivation and use of durum or maca- 


In 1878 


tion that millers were decided that the only way 
to bring the business into better days was to 
correct trade abuses at home and rehabilitate 
foreign markets. The keynote of the meeting 
lay in the increased interest shown in the recov- 
ery of the European outlet for American flour. 
William Howard Taft, then secretary of war, 
was one of the speakers. The publicity commit- 
tee went on record in regard to white flour, de- 
claring: 

“This committee heartily urges each and 
every mill to constantly keep before its patrons 
and consumers in its territory the purity of 
white flour and its high nutritive qualities. Pound 
per pound, cost considered, white flour is nearly, if 
not quite, the cheapest food, and this economy once 
thoroughly recognized by the masses should result in 
increased consumption of milling products. We urge 
millers to present a bold and determined front against 
the attacks made by many manufacturers of cereal 
and so-called breakfast foods against white flour, and 
no step should be left undone that would tend to 
combat the insidious and false statements made against 
white flour. We advocate no fight against cereal or 
breakfast foods, but rather advise to spend our forces 
exploiting the merits of our own products, of whose 
high quality there is no question.” 

* * 

HE Federation held its sixth annual mass conven- 

tion on June 10-12, 1908. Detroit, Mich., the city 
which was host to the first annual gathering, was again 
the scene of convention. William E. Castle, Louis- 
ville, Ky., who had succeeded Mr. Burk to the presi- 
dency, presided. 

(Continued on page 6550.) 
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THE JUBILEE NEXT WEEK 

1 EXT week’s meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
1% eration has been called “The Silver Jubilee.” It 
would be a misfortune if the selection of this name, 
justified by the organization’s splendid record of 
twenty-five years of service, should give the impres- 
sion that the gathering is to be merely a social occa- 
sion with no aim beyond entertainment and visiting. 

Che occasion is, first of all, the semiannual business 
meeting of the Federation; next, it is a trade confer- 
ence, open to all millers regardless of their member- 
ship in the national organization; third, it is a “jubi- 
lee,’ with added features of interest in the way of 
addresses at day meetings and a dinner to mark the 
anniversary of the day, a quarter of a century ago, 


when a few leading millers came together and created 
what since has become a great force for the good of 
the industry. 

jurely there is sufficient attraction in such a pro- 
gram to engage the interest of all millers not wholly 


lacking in concern for the common good or too busy 
with their own affairs to afford a brief respite to meet 
and exchange views with their fellows. Conventions, 
it is true, do not make dollar profits for every man 
who attends them. They do, however, create a back- 
ground of good will which is of inestimable value, not 
alone to the individual who shares in it, but to the 
industry of which he is a member. Every man has 
a fair choice between intensely selfish striving for his 
own profit or being a part of the community of his 
craft, going along with the others in friendly rivalry, 
with both profit and satisfaction in good work as the 
common aim of all. 

This also may be said: that any industry which has 
not within it the spirit of coming together at intervals 
to plan for the general welfare has not within it 
eilher the means or the right to self-preservation. It 
merits no better fate than the one which it invites 
for itself. Despite a bad habit of self-criticism, mill- 
ers never yet have shown this tendency and, so long 
as millers as individuals are what they are, they are 
not likely to. Next week’s meeting should draw a 
large attendance of representative millers, and should 
prove to be not only a jubilee, but a rally of both 
men and of methods. 





A SALES CONTRACT IDEA 

.. suggestion recently has been made that some 

part of the difficulty with the present Federation 
uniform sales contract might be eliminated by using 
two forms of contract, one especially adapted to sales 
to redistributors of mill products and the other devised 
to cover the requirements of trade with bakers. This 
proposal is based on the argument that the two kinds 
of buyers occupy quite different positions, the one 
buying to resell at a profit, the other against his own 
requirements; the distributor undertakes a speculative 
hazard, while the baker tries to eliminate the hazard 
by fixing and “pegging” the cost of his raw material. 

If there is reason in this, and there appears to 
be, it is clear that the single form of sales contract is 
an attempt to bore both a round and a square hole 
with the same auger. What fits the situation and 
best serves the convenience of the reseller misfits the 
baker, and vice versa. This being the case, an obvious 
Solution would be to abandon the effort to make a 
Single contract form serve every requirement and set 
up two forms, each adapted to its own purpose. 

It has in the past few months been increasingly 
clear that the “simplified” contract form adopted two 
years ago is by no means so simple as it seems. 
Instead of avoiding difficulties and misunderstandings 
by its alleged simplicity, its provisions are so loose 
that they invite disagreement. Even so simple a mat- 
ter as predetermined manner of adjusting cancellation 
or of fixing damages for repudiation is not covered. 
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Such phrases as “seller’s cost of replacement” are mere 
bids for lawyers to come in and collect their fees. 

The Northwestern Miller, with a fairly wide ac- 
quaintance among both millers and their customers 
and with somewhat exceptional facilities for knowing 
the views of both, is convinced that the whole trade 
body wants a fair and unbiased form of sales contract, 
one which correctly interprets the minds and serves the 
interests of those who trade squarely, and which fore- 
stalls difficulties with those who are ready to set aside 
fairness for personal advantage. When a seller de- 
faults his contract obligations he should be required 
to pay; when a buyer fails to complete his end of the 
transaction, he should protect the seller against loss. 
Any contract which provides for these things is a 
good contract; any which does not is a bad one. 
Clarity is essential, and the largest possible measure 
of self-enforcement and avoidance of court interpreta- 
tion is desirable. 





THE NEED FOR DATA 

ILLIAM M. STEUART, director of the census, 

recently visited Chicago to establish co-operation 
between his department and the Chicago Association 
of Commerce in the matter of a distribution survey 
of Chicago trade, being undertaken as a part of the 
general trade survey by the Department of the Census. 
In a public address, Mr. Steuart said: 

“We have been enjoying, in this country, unprece- 
dented prosperity, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that we may expect before very long to have a busi- 
ness depression. We are going to try to postpone it by 
a business census, which will help all factors in com- 
merce—the wholesaler, retailer, banker, manufacturer 
and consumer—realize exactly the conditions of busi- 
ness, what the demand will be and what they may 
reasonably expect to sell.” 

It is only within comparatively recent years that 
industry has come to realize the tremendous value of 
statistical data. It formerly based future plans largely 
on signs and portents, and played “hunches” in the 
matter of good or bad times ahead. Production habit- 
ually was kept at the peak in defiance of evidence 
of declining demand, and when crashes came they came 
in a hurry and brought disaster. Panics largely were 
the result of production, distribution and use of credit 
on no better basis than blindly guessing the future. 

Industry, as now reorganized to the requirements 
ot quantity and regulated production, cannot afford 
this plunging into the dark. It demands statistical 
data so complete and informative that it may plot 
its course with reasonable safety. The result is that 
what formerly created conditions of panic now reflects 
itself in long waves in the graph lines depicting the 
business and trade situation. Production now adapts 
itself to the market before rather than after the fact. 
Credit employment is shaded before the conditions 
affecting it make their force felt. Overhead spreads 
or reefs its sails by the barometer of business data, 
and no longer waits for the storm to break over its 
head or fair winds to appear and find it unprepared. 

Of all industries, milling so far is least protected 
by a suitable body of statistical data. One of the first 
needs emphasized by Sydney Anderson when he was 
chosen president of the Millers’ National Federation 
was the need for a background of facts about the 
industry, its raw materials and the distribution of 
its products. Save for somewhat sketchy data sup- 
plied by the industrial census and figures compiled by 
The Northwestern Miller and incorporated in The 
Miller’s Almanack and Year Book, almost nothing of 
the whys and wherefores of flour milling was at that 
time available. 

This condition has since been improved, but milling 
still is far from possessing knowledge of itself com- 
parable with that which enables other industries to 
chart their courses. This lack is chiefly because of the 
indifference of the millers themselves. Many of them 
regard a questionnaire as an intrusion into their pri- 
vate affairs and take satisfaction in refusing reply, 
not infrequently troubling to write a sarcastic letter 
pointing out that it is none of the inquirer’s business. 

Just what this accomplishes never is quite clear. 
As evidence that the offended miller is self-sufficient 
and perfectly capable of running his business by rule 
of thumb, it admittedly is conclusive. Beyond that, 


it is not likely to concern the departments of the gov- 
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ernment, millers’ own organizations or the trade pub- 
lication ambitious to contribute its services to advance 
the industry’s welfare. Yet there are many such mill- 
ers, and largely because of their number and of the 
indifference of others, the industry goes along approxi- 
mating its course with an ancient chart and a compass 
that is not so true to the pole as to its desire to be 
obliging. 





THE LONG.-TIME SALE 

| aes in this issue appears a letter from 

B. J. Rothwell, Boston, president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., always a thoughtful student of 
milling and an interesting commentator on subjects 
of current interest to the industry. Mr. Rothwell, 
whose opposition to future grain trading as now or- 
ganized is well known, is naturally also opposed to 
the practice of selling flour for long-time delivery. 

It is a curious thing, as he points out, that millers 
apparently learn no lesson from their repeated losing 
experiments with the long-time forward sale. Year 
after year, and in none more conspicuously than the 
present, large bookings of flour for shipment at buy- 
er’s option over many months have created distress 
and difficulty for millers. Not only have they had 
great difficulty in securing directions, but large quan- 
tities of flour are long past due; others have been 
canceled by payment of forfeits much less than the 
miller’s actual loss, and a considerable quantity is 
certain to be carried beyond the end of the crop year 
with uncertainty as to its ever being ordered out. 

In spite of these things, next month will find the 
trade’s interest centered about new crop prices, and 
within the following three or four months a substan- 
tial part of the whole year’s flour requirement will 
be sold. Again there will be the same old difficulty 
with shipping directions and the same negotiations 
for cancellations and fears of default. 

The Northwestern Miller holds no false hopes for 
early change in this long-established trade practice. 
On the contrary, the present tendency is toward ex-, 
pansion of the evil. Sooner or later, however, in this 
generation or the next, or the one after, the trade in 
flour will return to a system of merchandising which 
serves distribution rather than speculation. When that 
time comes, there will be reasonable profits for both 
manufacturer and distributor, so that prosperity will 
not, as now, largely depend upon speculation back 
of the trade rather than upon the trade itself. 





THE LITTLE COURTESIES 
be a contemporary commercial publication there re- 
cently appeared a pleasant story about a business 
enterprise which, as a result of successful manage- 
ment, was able to move from the rented office quarters 
which it had occupied for a dozen years to its own 
premises. 

Incident to the removal it was necessary to give 
notice to various services regarding the change of lo- 
cation. In the ordinary office this would have been 
done by a perfunctory note or a telephone call. In 
this one it was done otherwise. The postmaster, for 
instance, received a letter giving particulars of the 
change of address, supplemented by a word of com- 
mendation for the two letter carriers and the parcel 
post carrier who had long served the office. Each 
man was mentioned by name. A letter to the express 
company in the same friendly tone expressed apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy and dependable service of the 
driver on the old route. 

So to the towel supply company, and to all of the 
other services which have become so necessary in the 
routine of a modern business establishment. There 
was in no letter any suggestion of an ax to grind nor 
of acknowledgments expected; just a friendly good- 
by, with a gracious and courteous acknowledgment of 
pleasant relationships and regret at parting with the 
minor employees who had faithfully done their part 
in the scheme of things. 

What a pleasant little story and what a pity it 
should occur so infrequently as to be worth mention. 
It is not that we do not think in kindly way of those 
about us, many of them doing the smaller tasks. It 
is just that we do not think of doing the kindly thing 
in return, or, thinking to do it, do not find the time 
or do not know just how it may be done gracefully 
and without appearance of patronage. 
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in supplies of old crop flour at the most The London market is steady and quiet. Liverpool has been affected by sensa- L 
favorable prices obtainable. On the other — tional advances in Argentine wheat and firm Winnipeg and Chicago prices. Prac 
hand, most buyers show a tendency to _ tically no business is passing. 
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on a hand-to-mouth basis, and is considered likely to remain so for the remainder parcel of Californian meal sold recently at £9 for May-June shipment. 
of the present crop year. Importers are making inquiry for new crop flour, but 
few sales have been made, as most millers refuse to undertake such business thus OGATIERAL lo 
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directions until the market appears to have reached its peak. Mill production con- ea & re 
tinues to show improvement. Many large mills have increased their running time in 
from four and five days per week to a six-day basis. Hamburg Grain Option Market fal 
Flour Prices.—Mill quotations average 25c bbl higher than a week ago. Lonvon, Eno., May 10.—(Special Cable)—The Hamburg Grain Association - 
Millfeed.—Millfeed continues very firm, and the heavy demand has upset most will start a grain option market July 1. of 
calculations. Many mills have withdrawn from the market for all-May shipment of th 
straight cars of bran. Offerings are limited in any quarter. There is some inquiry ies 
for June shipment, but mills are not offering freely. Demand for the heavy feeds : e 
Cor Sune spunea, & : : si Flour Output and Percentage of Operation m 
has picked up materially, and with standard middlings generally unobtainable the if 
trade has turned to flour middlings. Red dog is also stronger, and an active demand The following table shows the four output Phen following table shows the percentages wil 
. a cas Mamial aa 2 Wewe< : ante So ay he P. tle ‘ at principal milling centers, by weeks end- of activity of mills at various points. The ” 
from abroad has resulted in large shipments of this grade from Buffalo mills. Mill ine on the tadiented Gates, together With fgures represent the relation of aotual week. be 
prices on all feeds are about at last week’s level, with standard middlings up suffi- figures covering a group of representative ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
‘iently t t the a par with bran interior mills in each district, in barrels, as western Miller, to possible output when op- tw 
ciently to put them on a par wi = reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: pro 
NORTH WEST— May 8 May 9 NORTHWEST— May 8 May 9 . 
May7 Apr. 30 1926 1925 May7 Apr.30 1926 1925 e 
Minneapolis .177,739 193,582 212,761 161,978 Minneapolis ...... 38 42 40 0 wit 
European Markets by Cable Bt. OM 555: 12,568 9,364 11,393 7,383 St. Paul ......... 54 40 52 4 in 
Duluth-Superior 13,125 11,715 20,265 18,650 Duluth-Superior .. 36 32 55 0 ma 
3 > ills 26 205.7 202.665 side ills 52 F ¢ me 
Lonpon, Eno., May 10.—(Special Cable)—The flour market is steady. Buyers Ovtside mills*..124,854 194,426 206,711 202,666 = Outside mills* te = = é 
are well bought ahead and are apparently not prepared to follow the price Totals 328,286 409,087 450,130 390,676 Average ..... 41 46 45 8 to 
advance. Resellers are underselling shippers by Is. Australian patents are par- SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST— bus 
ticularly firmly held. Offers are scarce.. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents Kansas City. ..148,201 oe Hy oad poy tts Kansas City ...... 84 78 49 7 this 
45@46s per 280 lbs ($7.65@7.82 bbl), Canadian export patents 43s ($7.31 bbl), oo ae oaan pet 27° et rated —— he Sane baka ate zs re 4 3 par 
Kansas export patents 41s 6d@42s 9d ($7.06@7.27 bbl), American milled Manitobas st. Joseph 29,801 39,236 36,813 21,922 St. Joseph ....... 62 82 77 6 
44s ($7.48 bbl), Australian patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), Argentine low grades 28s 9d paar REAR ds af ret eat aas Rg ery ye or yea hae a r+ 67 . long 
($4.89 bbl); home milled straight run is quoted officially at equivalent to 41s 6d,  OUtside millst, 228,374 222,86 VOSS Seerres §6=—« SSNS: Mant .... 66 ios 50 ° end 
c.i.f. ($7.06 bbl), but is being sold at 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl). Totals . 488,043 486,428 370,582 303,184 Average ..... 69 69 54 13 Her 
Liverpool—Fair business is reported in imported flour, particularly in Austra- —a an ae crane on ee ei; GEER As AND SOUTHERN— that 
P : : . St. Louis ..... 26, 28, ; 5 St. Lewis ..ccsces i : 3 
lian. Home mills, however, had bakers well stocked before the | recent advance. Outsidet 35-100 45.100 37.000 31.200 Outeldet arerans rH be . 2 new 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 44s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.57 bbl), Canadian Toledo ....:.:. 40,100 35,600 35,300 25,900 Toledo ........... 79 75 74 4 the 
export patents 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), American soft winter patents 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), , } aie 18,496 36,728 28,929 16, ‘4 Cuteidet Sexulus 46 52 47 7 affe 
= . mdianapolis .. cece coeees seovces ndiané IB wees ee ee 5 
Kansas export patents 43s ($7.31 bbl), Australian patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), American pil st ie oe 95,381 93,341 90,980 oi 806 Poi rt at ears 63 58 53 : 
low grades 31s 6d ($5.36 bbl). ii be pass : == 
$ , , — , ‘ Totals . 215,877 238,869 212, 77,012 Average ..... 56 56 
Glasgow.—The recent price advance has stimulated buying. Fair business is pats BST Y SOWETO SERESY SYNyee Average he sad 49 i 
ple ; : ‘ ‘ : . PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— WII 
passing in imported flour. oa. _ quotations: Canadian export patents 42s 6d@ Portland ...... 21,362 22,642 16,230 10,856 Portland ......... 34 36 26 7 
43s per 280 lbs ($7.23@7.31 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s@42s 6d ($7.14@7.23 Seattle ........ 23,442 15,694 21,629 9,558 Seattle ........... 50 34 41 x 
bbl), Canadian soft winters 39s@39s 6d ($6.63@6.72 bbl), American soft winters Tacoma ....... 34,242 33,497 26,469 9,412 Tacoma .......... 60 59 46 17 
40s 6d@41s ($6.80@6.97 bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d@39s ($6.55@6.63 bbl). Totals .... 79,046 71,833 64,328 29,826 Average «.... 48 4B 37 17 a 
Belfast—There is a firm tone to the flour market, and buying is fairly active. eee steceeee gigi gt ety tet ges arene tte te teens ee 78 44 15 ricul 
' nae ee oss wa & ‘ . ’ ’ eee 92 2 5 i5 F, 
Some sales of Kansas patents have been made at 42s per 280 lbs, ex-store ($7.14 y one 8 85 ) whee 
There is : 2 7 ustralian patents at 41s, spot and forw: *Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and year 
bbl). Phere vid : good demand _ A i t aera = 5 3d - 4 . J fe he me Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. last 
($6.97 bbl). ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 45s 3d per 280 Ibs ($7.59 Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. high 
Md 5 
Th 
fixed 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS with 
Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 10. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, for t 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. At 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore cr hry Boston Columbus tNashville was 
Spring first patent .......... $7.00@ 7.45 $8.20@ 8.35 $....@....  $7.20@ 7.60 $8.45@ 8.55 $7.65@ 8.10 $7. 75@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.25 $8.80@ 9.00 $7.80@ 8.10 $8.00@ 8.50 an a 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.75@ 7.20 7.75@ 7.95 er, Peer 6.85@ 7.20 7.50@ 7.75 7.45@ 7.80 7.25@ 7.50 7. 50@ 7.75 7.90@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.00 er? seer ent 
Spring first clear ........... 5.80@ 6.40 6.40@ 6.60 is Sh ee 6.00@ 6.30 6.25@ 6.50 6.80@ 7.20 er, fer 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 7.85 eDoves eee UP wees a 
Hard winter short patent 6.70@ 7.30 ore 7.30@ 7.70 6.85@ 7.35 8.20@ 8.40 7.50@ 7.80 7.60@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.90 7.50@ 8.00 — 
Hard winter straight ....... 6.26 5@ 6.75 oe @Geees 6. 80@ 6.90 6.30@ 6.70 7.70@ 7.80 7.20@ 7.60 7.10@ 7.35 7.25@ 7.50 osee@.... 7.20@ 7.50 000 @.... Ch 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.30@ 5.90 ae eee 5.75@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.90 a eee ee Se Ye —“ Eee —— Se Mia Ree ae” tions 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.20@ 6.70 ve Mesane ey eee 6.50@ 6.90 Ter. Tree er, LtTe 6.75@ 7.00 Ter. Jee 7.35@ 7.85 7.30@ 7.80 8.15@ 8.10 but | 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.65@ 6.05 i ae < pao 5.85@ 6.20 ....@.... 6.20@ 6.60 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.90@ 6.40 6.85@ 7.35 6.90@ 7.30 6.90@ 7.15 also 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.25@ 5.60 tee ne Te 5.50@ 5.90 ....@.... ee pee peatbeass ee See CEOO 6880 ices Ox. 6.25@ 6.75 Th 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.10@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.60 ....@.... re ee 6.40@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.15 - ee .@. 000 1] 
MEE, MEE S06 c5.sks.0csee 4.15@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.25 ....@.... eee ee 4.40@ 4.50 oul he 4.50@ 4.75 6.00@ 6.25 4.95@ 5.15 . ee @. and 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg erage 
Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40  $8.60@ 8.70 Kansas .......+. $....@ .... $7.90@ 8.10 Spring top patent{...$....@8.40 $....@8.95 Spring first clear] ...... er 7.35 1 was 
Straight .......-. 5.80@ 6.50 6.75@ 6.90 BPOMOOR sacccese 7.95 @ 8.35 8.30@ 8.50 Ontario 90% patentst SS eres ee Spring exports§ ........... ance 00 
CUE ccccccees 5.90@ 6.60 etse MOMtARR 6. ccese 7.20@ 7.60 7.60@ 7.80 Spring second patent{ . @7.90 . @8.35 Ontario exports§ ..388@38s roy a” 
iT 


*Includes near-by straights. ftNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The World Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans 


year, due to increased shipments from North America, which were the third 


Tyan world shipments last week were the second highest of the present crop 


highest of the season. The shipping season is now fully opened at Montreal, and 
the increase from North America was represented by shipments from that port. 
Shipments to Europe were again large, and on passage quantities showed an in- 
crease, but shipments to ex-European countries amounted to 4,556,000 bus, which 


were the largest this season. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): 























r Bushels - 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
37 AOE BB. ccccscvcoes 6,257 4,204 2,648 832 280 14,221 
38 ADP BB. ccccccsceve 8,106 4,961 2,464 472 160 16.163 
39 ABT BO. cccccccccce 9,308 6,448 2,520 280 518 19,074 
40 BOP FT seccccccccce 12,478 5,118 3,176 480 480 21,732 
Aug. 1 to date ..........392,972 101,055 75,824 43,976 28,494 642,321 
Last year to date........ 308,192 71,984 58,736 25,000 45,672 509,584 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 


in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 

On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Wee To date Week 
37 APPEL 16. .ccccccccccces 11,096 491,968 14,232 454,400 76,168 
38 BE. Bee wcccreccevcene 12,320 604,288 17,016 471,416 71,472 
39 BOT BOs cccccccsccses 15,744 520,032 15,552 486,968 71,664 
40 BMAP F cccsevvccesevese 17,176 537,208 14,328 501,296 74,512 
Last year te Gate .ccceccsess 392,792 388,688 37,440 


The weather in some parts of Europe has been rather too cold and wet, but, 
on the whole, the development of winter wheat in Europe remains fairly satisfac- 
tory. In the principal spring wheat areas of the United States good progress with 
seeding has been made in the past 10 days, but is not yet completed in Minnesota, 


North Dakota and Montana. 


In western Canada general rains the first two or three days of May have pro- 
longed the delay in spring seeding. About May 20 is the latest date it is com- 
monly considered safe to sow wheat in the prairie provinces, but there have been 
years in which a good deal has been planted after that date, and even a little in 
the first few days of June. The risks are early frosts in the autumn and a longer 


period for the development of rust. 


According to estimates by the provincial governments, there was more land 
ready for the drill this spring, prepared in the previous summer and autumn, than 
in any previous year, and approximately 1,500,000 acres more than in 1926. Summer 
fallow land was greater in all three provinces, and the same was true of new 


breaking, which totaled 1,127,000 acres. 


than in the previous year, but greater in the other two provinces. 
of all kinds the total area in 1926 in these provinces was 37,826,339 acres. 
this, spring plowing this season of some 22,000,000 acres is necessary. 


Fall plowing, however, was less in Manitoba 


Under field crops 
To equal 
A good 


beginning had been made before the last rains, and there is undoubtedly equip- 
ment enough to complete the balance in time for planting with crops of some kind 


if average weather is encountered. 
will be relatively reduced. 


The chief question is whether wheat acreage 
The probability that this may be the case has recently 


been strengthened, but it is still possible that the full area may be sown. 


Quantities on passage to Europe continue large. 


Of the total, a little over 


two thirds consist of Australian and Argentine supplies in approximately equal 
proportions, while the balance is made up chiefly of shipments from North America. 
Ordinarily, on passage quantities begin to decline from about this date, and this 
will probably be the case this season, but there still are substantial surpluses left 
in Australia and Argentina, and if these are fully drawn upon the on passage figures 


may remain relatively large. 


At some date in the future the total on passage may be expected to decline 


to something below 35,000,000 bus. 
bus in the quantities now afloat. 


There is thus a surplus of about 35,000,000 
It is a question of some importance whether 


this surplus will all be absorbed before the end of July, or whether a substantial 
part may be carried over into the next crop year. 

If shipments remain large for the next two or three months, particularly in the 
long voyage trades, the on passage quantities will remain correspondingly large 
and the surplus will then prove a competitor with the new wheat of the Northern 


Hemisphere. 
that will arrive in Europe by Aug. 1. 
new crop year. 
the present crop year. 

affecting the new season. 


From Australia, it is only the wheat shipped in the next three weeks 
All later shipments will be delivered in the 
Argentina can ship for five or six weeks, and reach Europe within 
After that period, Argentine shipments will be a factor 








WINTER WHEAT FORECAST IS 
GIVEN AS 593,940,000 BUS 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture on May 9 forecasted a winter 
wheat harvest of 593,940,000 bus for this 
year. This is 33,000,000 bus lower than 
last year’s production, but 21,000,000 
higher than the 10-year average. 

The condition of the crop, May 1, was 
fixed at 85.6 per cent normal, compared 
with 84 per cent a year ago and 83.7 
for the 10-year average on May I. 

Area remaining May 1 to be harvested 


was placed at 38,701,000 acres, showing - 


an abandonment of 3,550,000, or 8.4 per 
cent of the total sown last fall. The acre 
yield was indicated as 15.3 bus. 

The report said that excellent condi- 
tions were shown in only a few states, 
but that strikingly bad conditions were 
also limited. 

The rye crop was estimated at 47,861,- 
000 bus, 7,800,000 larger than last year 
and 19,000,000 less than the 10-year av- 
erage. The estimated acreage on May 
1 was given as 3,592,000. In 1926, 3,013,- 
000 acres were harvested. 

The average condition of pastures on 
May 1 was 87.0 per cent normal, com- 


pared with 74.6 per cent last year, and 
82.6 per cent the 10-year average. 





OKLAHOMA-TEXAS CONDITIONS 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta.—Reports on 
wheat crop conditions in Oklahoma indi- 
cate that the general condition is from 
85 to 100 per cent, compared with the 
1926 crop. Hail has done damage in 
some parts, and the green bug and Hes- 
sian fly have appeared in other sections. 
Plenty of rain has been reported through- 
out the wheat belt, except in the pan- 
handle counties. 

a * 

OxtanHoma Criry, Oxia.—The condi- 
tion of the wheat crop in northwestern 
Texas is generally good, and in only a 
few places has the crop been slightly 
damaged because of insufficient rain. 
There has been a slight increase in wheat 
acreage in this section of the state. 





ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is said to have suffered dam- 
age from spring frosts. Such rumors are 
generally current at this time of year, 
and need not be taken too seriously. 
Farmers having grain to sell are prob- 
ably responsible for a good deal of the 


talk that goes about in the spring in 
which the growing crop is_ belittled. 
Generally this province grows about 700,- 
000 bus of this wheat, and from year to 
year the actual quantities harvested do 
not vary much. 





WEATHER FAVORABLE IN OHIO 

Totepvo, Oxnto.—Growing wheat all 
through this section looks fine, with a 
good growth and of splendid color. 
Weather has been favorable, cool with 
plenty of moisture. Not much flood 
damage, if any, in this immediate vicin- 
ity, and nothing comparable, even where 
it has occurred, to that of the Missis- 
sippi River basin. Farmers have been 
delayed in their work on account of wet 
fields. 


NORTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK 
REPORTED SATISFACTORY 


Mrinneapoiis, Minn.— Despite fre- 
quent showers and cold, backward weath- 
er, crop reports from all sections of the 
Northwest are very satisfactory. Early 
estimates as to acreage in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas may have to be cut a little, 
but it is not believed the decrease will be 
material. Soil conditions are the best in 
years throughout the three states and, 
with ample moisture reserve and any- 
thing like normal weather from now on, 
the crop should be a good one. 

Montana reports are uniformly favor- 
able. Soil conditions there are also good, 
winter wheat has come through in fine 
shape, and the prospects at present are 
for a slightly increased acreage of spring 
wheat. 

Everything considered, the spring 
wheat crop this year has had better than 
an average Start, although somewhat late. 
This latter handicap could easily be 
overcome by good growing weather dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 








WESTERN CANADIAN SEEDING 
IS RETARDED BY MOISTURE 


Wiynirec, Man.—Seeding operations 
in the western Canadian provinces have 
again suffered a setback on account of 
wet weather. Snow and rain have been 
general over the prairies, and the land, 
for the most part, is extremely wet. 
Planting everywhere is much later than 
last season, for at the end of the first 
week in May, 1926, fully 75 per cent of 
the wheat seeding has been done. Many 
points in the West this year got a good 
start, but seeding was delayed after 
about 10 per cent of the wheat had been 
sown, and it is now estimated that it will 
be another week before operations can 
be resumed. The Manitoba Free Press, 
in its first crop report of the season, 
states that seeding is more advanced in 
southwestern Alberta and southern Man- 
itoba than in any other parts of the 
country. 

With the present abundance of mois- 
ture, providing weather conditions now 
allow a resumption of seeding, wheat will 
go into the ground under very favorable 
conditions. 

It is reported that fall rye has in most 
instances wintered well, and the per- 
centage of winter killing is small. 

According to a recent dispatch, Dr. 
Seager Wheeler, international wheat au- 
thority, is of the opinion that the incle- 
ment weather so far experienced in west- 
ern Canada this spring is not an un- 
mitigated evil. Dr. Wheeler said that, 
although the cold weather and the recent 
snow and rain would retard seeding, the 
benefit from the additional moisture re- 
ceived would offset this disadvantage. 
He added that, from past observations, 
the “hail belt” in Saskatchewan, where 
farmers have in years past suffered se- 
rious loss, is steadily moving north, and 
that in the course of time hail in that 
part of the country will be unknown. 

DAMAGE SLIGHT IN OREGON 

PortLanD, Orecon.—Damage to win- 
ter wheat in Oregon by the recent freeze 
is proving to be less serious than was 
feared, and in the principal wheat coun- 
ties the crop is generally good. Rye is 
heading in favored localities. Most 
spring grain has been seeded, and early 
sowings are coming up slowly. Consid- 
erable corn has been planted in the mild- 
er districts. 
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FINAL ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR JUBILEE MEETING 


Indications Point to Large Attendance at 
Chicago Gathering of Millers’ National 
Federation, May 19-20 

Arrangements have been completed 
for the silver jubilee convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation, to be held 
in Chicago, May 19-20. Headquarters 
will be at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

B. W. Marr, chairman of the board, 
will call the convention to order at 11 
am. The morning session will be given 
over to the reading of reports. 

An executive session for millers only 
will be held in the afternoon. Directors 
will be elected, and H. L. Beecher will 
be installed as chairman. An _ open 
forum for discussion of any subject of 
general interest to the industry will fol- 
low. : 

B. A. Eckhart, the first president of 
the Federation, will be toastmaster at 
the banquet that evening. William C. 
Edgar, former editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, will be the speaker. Dancing 
will follow. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, will 
deliver an address, entitled “Twenty-five 
Years Ago,” on the morning of May 20. 
This will be followed by several ad- 
dresses, each to be followed by discus- 
sion. T. C. Thatcher, of the Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., will 
speak on “The Mill Manager.” A. B. 
Anderson, of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, will discuss “The Sales 
Manager.” Professor Harry Snyder, of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, will speak on “The Mill Chemist.” 
“The Troubles of the Small Miller” will 
be outlined by H. C. W. Patterson, of 
the Patterson Milling Co., Saltsburg, Pa. 
D. S. Jackman, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, will take for his 
topic “The Mill Accountant.” Louis R. 
Henkle, of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., will speak on “The Mili 
Superintendent.” “Advertising” will be 
the subject of an address by F. A. Rue- 
nitz, of the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., Inc. 

At the afternoon session further dis- 
cussions will occur, and a report of the 
committee on resolutions will be made. 
Frank Kell, of the Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, will 
speak on “My Faith in Milling.” Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, will take for the 
subject of his address “Summing Up.” 

The women in attendance will be en- 
tertained by a motor trip through the 
northern suburbs of Chicago on the after- 
noon of May 19, and on the second day 
they will attend a luncheon in the Ma- 
rine dining room of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel and later take part in a 
card party in the lounge. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for reduced fares from practically all 
points, except Canada, to Chicago. These 
arrangements are for a rate of one and 
one half the regular one-way fare for 
the round trip, under the “certificate 
plan,” provided not less than 250 cer- 
tificates are validated during the meet- 
ing. All those who plan to attend are 
urged to ask for a “certificate” when 
purchasing their ticket. 

Wheat Flour—Keceipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 





for the week ending May 7, in barrels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 7 20 214 221 ° 
Kansas City.. 17 6 150 95 
Chicago ...... 226 227 123 138 o ae 
New York .... 236 170 65 105 313 289 
See 33 30 12 4 27 31 
Baltimore .... 23 12 9 2 7 on 
Philadelphia . 41 28 69 2 124 109 
Milwaukee ... 41 34 6 15 eo “3 
Dul.-Superior.. 175 45 170 83 192 286 
*Nashville ... .. os oe os 34 43 
*Figures for 10 days ending May 1. 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates 


United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending April 23 2,260 1,935 1,913 
Previous week ....... 2,190 2,031 1,990 
July 1-April 23...... 107,515 104,948 109,611 

Imports— 

Week ending April 23 
Previous week ....... eee eee eee 
July 1-April 23....... aes 14 3 

Exports— 

Week ending April 23 929 189 215 
July 1-April 23....... 12,217 7,983 12,175 
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BREAD DISTRIBUTED 
IN FLOOD DISTRICT 


Fleischmann and Red Star Make Deliveries 
of Yeast by Airplane—Bread Is 
Donated to Sufferers 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—As the worst flood in 
years inundated thousands of acres of 
fertile farm land adjacent to the Missis- 
sippi River and its numerous tributaries, 
and making almost 300,000 people tem- 
porarily homeless, an unusually grave re- 
sponsibility was placed upon the baking 
industry. The Red Cross was herding 
the destitute into huge concentration 
camips, and bread had to be secured in 
large quantities. 

Many bakeries called on were them- 
selves fighting flooded conditions, but for 
the most part they were able to keep in 
operation. In some localities, however, 
the waters were so high that the shops 
had to be abandoned. New Madrid, Mo., 
a town of 2,000 population, was com- 
pletely covered by many feet of water 
and abandoned by the entire population. 
The condition in North Little Rock, Ark., 
was very serious, and the bakeries there 
were closed for several days. There 
were, of course, many isolated communi- 
ties wherein bakeries were seriously af- 
fected by floods, but it is impossible to 
make a complete check on this situation. 

It is difficult as yet to give a complete 
survey of the exact territories which 
were more seriously damaged, as_ the 
flood is still*sweeping along the lower 
part of the river. However, the entire 
state of Arkansas, with the exception of 





isolated districts, was inundated. South- 
eastern Missouri, southwestern Illinois 
and northwestern Kentucky also suf- 


fered heavily. The Jacksonville-Beards- 
town, IIll., area was flooded, resulting in 
heavy property damage. 

As far as the baking industry is con- 
cerned, actual financial losses were not 
great. Shops in flooded areas kept a 
very small supply of materials on hand, 
working practically on a daily basis. 
However, the flood is bound to have a 
detrimental effect upon business in the 
affected districts, and it is likely that 
bakers will suffer from this cause long 
after visible evidence of the flood has 
passed. The credit situation is acute in 
many localities, and much of the agricul- 
tural population will have to secure cred- 
it in some form or other until new crops 
are harvested. 

One of the outstanding feats of the 
flood was the continuous delivery of 
yeast. Many of the larger centers, such 
as Little Rock, Ark., were completely 
cut off from train service, and innumer- 
able smaller points were unapproachable. 
Airplanes were pressed into service, and 
The Fleischmann Co. operated them out 
of St. Louis, Little Rock and Fort Smith, 
Ark. A government air mail plane was 
chartered at St. Louis and dispatched 
to Little Rock with 600 lbs yeast. From 
Little Rock a local plane was used to 
get into communities otherwise isolated. 
Similar arrangements were made at Fort 
Smith. 

J. J. McCarthy, district manager of 
The Fleischmann Co. at St. Louis, said 
that practically every form of convey- 
ance was used to deliver yeast. Many 
shops were reached by boats. In some 
cases horses and wagons were able to 
reach their destinations, and: in other 
places the company’s agents delivered 
yeast personally after wading through 
water for long distances. In one local- 
ity, which the company reached by plane, 
a baker wired that the yeast was the 
first thing brought into the town after 
the flood broke, even getting in ahead of 
the government mail planes, and the 
truly remarkable part of this feat was 
that not a single customer was missed. 
Had it not been for this prompt delivery 
of yeast, regardless of all difficulties, 
many bakeries would have been forced 
to close, and the suffering among the 
destitute would have been much greater 
than it was. 





Comment on Service 


Telegrams received by the Little Rock, 
Ark., office of The Fleischmann Co. fol- 
lowing airplane shipments of yeast into 
the flooded districts indicated the appre- 
ciation of bakers for the prompt service. 
One from the City Bakery, Russellville, 
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Ark., signed by Raymond Trammel, 
manager, read: 

“Airplane arrived 10:45. We want to 
thank you for the splendid service your 
company extended to us. The first ar- 
ticle received in our city since high water 
was Fleischmann yeast.” 

Another Russellville, Ark., shop, the 
Famous Bakery, wired: 

“Some service. Beats United States 
mail, Thanks so much.” 

The crest of the flood is gradually 
moving southward, and most of the water 
is now between Memphis and New Or- 
leans. This has been perhaps the most 
disastrous flood in the history of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Fortunately, the Ohio 
River, which empties into the Mississippi 
at Cairo, did not overflow this season. 


Red Star Uses Planes 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, also has been active in sup- 
plying the flooded area with yeast. As 
reported in The Northwestern Miller last 
week, two airplanes were dispatched re- 
cently to that company’s branch in Little 
Rock, Ark., one from Chicago and an- 
other from Kansas City. 


Bread Donated 
Kansas Crry, Mo—The Golden Rule 
Baking Co. recently donated a carload 
of bread for the relief of the flood suf- 
ferers in the Mississippi Valley. 


RICHARD HAERTEL DIED 
AT BUFFALO LAST WEEK 


Burrato, N. Y.—Funeral services were 
held here on May 5 for Richard H. 
Haertel, assistant manager of the Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 

Mr. Haertel was born in Bremen, Ger- 
many, in 1864. He was one of the fam- 





The Late Richard H. Haertel 


ily of Haertels of the famous music 
publishing company, Breitkopf & Haer- 
tel, Leipsic. At the age of 22 he came 
to the United States to enter the milling 
business with his uncle, Henry Cooper, 
of the Freeman Milling Co., New York. 

Later he was associated with H. Weh- 
mann, Minneapolis, in the flour and feed 
business, eventually going into business 
for himself. In 1903 he became associat- 
ed with the Standard Milling Co. 

Mr. Haertel is survived by his widow, 
two sons and two daughters. Burial was 
in Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI MASTER BAKERS 
IN MEETING AT MOBERLY 


Moserty, Mo., May 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Co-operation in merchandising is 
the keynote of the annual convention of 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Association 
being held here May 9-11. 

The reports of Elmer Zimmerman, 
Hannibal, president, and W. G. Martin, 
Jr., St. Louis, secretary, stressed the 
need of co-operative effort, and subjects 
on the balance of the program dealt with 
this theme. Over 100 bakers and allied 
tradesmen registered the opening morn- 
ing. 

The annual banquet will be held to- 
night and the convention will end tomor- 
row afternoon with election of officers. 


POOL CLEARING HOUSE 
FORMATION PROPOSED 


United States, Canada, Australia and Russia 
Represented at International Confer- 
ence Held in Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—With delegates 
from Russia, Canada, Australia and the 
United States, the International Wheat 
Pool Conference was held here on May 
5-7. The outstanding features of the 
meeting were the desire to form an in- 
ternational bureau, not for the market- 
ing of wheat, but to act as a clearing 
house for statistical information and 
other pool development plans, and the 
proposed expansion and co-ordination of 
the nine state pools that now exist in the 
United States. 

Canadian pool interests largely dom- 
inated the meeting, but William M. Jar- 
dine, United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, voiced the opinion of a large 
majority of the American interests when 
he said that, although the Canadian pool 
was a movement pointing the way for 
the farmers of the world, a similar plan 
would not be practicable in this country, 
owing to the many grades and varieties 
of grain that exist and also to the fact 
that each section of the country has its 
own market outlet. The substance of 
Dr. Jardine’s address on the history of 
co-operative marketing in the United 
States appears on page 551. 

“The government,” Dr. Jardine said, 
“stands ready to aid the co-operative 
marketing movement. We are willing 
to help the farmer to establish himself 
on a sound business basis. Come to 
Washington and get $25,000,000 for 
financing physical facilities. There will 
be no trouble in getting a measure 
through Congress if the farmers are or- 
ganized on a sound basis. The first step 
to be taken in that direction is unity 
among the associations marketing grain. 
Our problems here in the United States 
with regard to the co-operative market- 
ing of grain must be solved before a 
worldwide organization can be formed.” 

Dr. Jardine’s offer was freely dis- 
cussed around the convention rooms, and 
although pool men from Texas and Okla- 
homa seemed inclined to favor the pro- 
posal, many state poolers rejected the 
idea. It was their contention that fur- 
ther obligation, such as would be entailed 
by accepting government money, would 
be a handicap rather than an aid. The 
overhead must be cut down, and the only 
way that this could be done, in the opin- 
ion of many, was to increase the mem- 
bership and thereby control more wheat. 
With this end in view, the United States 
pools are said to be planning a member- 
ship drive that will give them control of 
60 per cent of the wheat crop. 

C. H. Burnell, president of the Mani- 
toba wheat pool and chairman of the 
conference, said that the Canadian pool 
had been aided by the government, but 
it was primarily through active farmer 
organization that it was formed. He 
believed that there were some weak links 
in the United States system of pools, 
and until these were strengthened, little 
progress could be made. He believed 
that the Americans had a big job ahead 
of them, and said that maybe some clean- 
up work would have to be done. 


RUSSIANS WANT BETTER CONDITIONS 


Speaking for the Soviet Union delega- 
tion of which he was chairman, Saul G. 
Bron, Moscow, said that Russian farm- 
ers were determined to rise to a higher 
economic level, and one of the’ means 
that they were using was to establish 
contacts with other wheat pools in order 
that co-ordination between those mar- 
kets might protect world agricultural in- 
terests. Mr. Bron’s delegation repre- 
sented 6,500,000 farms, and explained 
that last year the Russian co-operative 
system was believed to have increased 
the farmers’ price of wheat by 15 per 
cent. 

The plan of payment for the co-op- 
erative wheat grower is much the same 
in Russia as in the United States and 
Canada. He receives a certain per cent 
of the market price when he delivers his 
grain, and at the end of the season is 
given additional payment according to 
the average price maintained through the 
selling season. 

Russian wheat, however, Mr. Bron ex- 





plained, is grown somewhat more cheap- 
ly than that of other countries. The 
total cost of production averages about 
60c bu. 

“The Soviet,” Mr. Bron said, “is only 
exporting 30 per cent of the pre-war 
total.” 

Another Russian speaker, J. G. Ohsol, 
vice president of the corporation that is 
in charge of the export of Russian grain, 
pointed out that, although the Soviet 
farmers were greatly handicapped by 
lack of capital, government assistance 
and co-operative effort among themselves 
were gradually raising the economic 
level of agriculture in Russia. He ex- 
plained that rapid strides were being 
made in the mechanization of the culti- 
vation of the soil. This year it was 
expected that there would be 27,000 
American tractors at work upon Russian 
farms. 

A. W. Wilson, of the Victorian Wheat 
Growers’ Corporation, reported that the 
co-operative movement in Australia was 
well advanced. 

Probably the speech of G. W. Robert- 
son, of the Saskatchewan wheat pool, 
furnished the climax of the conference. 
Asking the question, “Is there a basis for 
international co-operation?” he supplied 
a reply in the affirmative, and his hear- 
ers seemed to be of the same opinion. 
Following his speech, a committee, com- 
posed as below, was re-elected for the 
purpose of taking the necessary steps to 
establish an international bureau for the 
development of pooling throughout the 
world, rather than to attempt interna- 
tional marketing: C. H. Burnell, Can- 
ada, chairman; George W. Robertson, 
Canada, secretary; Ernest R. Downie, 
Kansas; John Manley, Oklahoma; A. J. 
Scott, North Dakota; Lew Hutchinson, 
Canada. 

This committee also was empowered 
to add to its numbers, and it announced 
these additions: Saul G. Bron, Russia; 
C. Judd, Australia; W. A. McLeod, Can- 
ada. 

Mr. Robertson explained how wheat 
prices were the result of international 
marketing conditions, and never could 
be stabilized fully without world co- 
operation. This suggested many prob- 
lems. 

“For example,” Mr. Robertson said, “it 
was good news to us to hear from our 
Russian friends that Russian agriculture 
is working out of its dark days, and soon 
the Russian wheat plain will take its 
place among the great producing areas 
of the world. 

“Yet such an announcement is likely 
to be met with mixed feelings from oth- 
er exporting countries. It means that 
world market conditions are going to be 
different. What will happen, it is asked, 
when Russia again becomes an impor- 
tant factor in the world’s wheat export- 
ing trade?” 

Mr. Robertson’s answer was that Rus- 
sia’s wheat would not overburden the 
market. The wheat supply has doubled 
in the last 50 years, he explained, but 
there never was any great surplus at any 
time. Orderly co-operative world mar- 
keting, he added, would regulate the 
supply to suit the demand. 

“We must be careful,” he cautioned, 
“that our international development is 
not rushed faster than the wheat grow- 
ers of the world are prepared to in- 
dorse it. 

“The immediate problem is not actu- 
ally international selling. It is to estab- 
lish a basis of international co-ordina- 
tion. The proposed bureau would build 
up the general pooling idea, making a 
foundation of education for a great busi- 
ness organization later. 

“The day of the mass marketing of 
farm products, as Dr. Jardine phrased 
it, is here, and the co-operative move- 
ment is the vehicle.” 

At the meeting, opinion was expressed 
that by the time the next conference wis 
held the bureau would be in working 
order. No definite plans were made as 
to the date or location of the next con- 
ference. Both Winnipeg and Regina 
were mentioned, and an invitation from 
the latter place was received. 





Grain left Montreal for 17 countries 
in the 1926 season. Great Britain im- 
ported to the heaviest extent, followed 
in order by Holland, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, France, Norway, Greece, Ireland, 
Portugal and South Africa. 
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OPTIMISM INDICATED 
BY OKLAHOMA MILLERS 


Thirtieth Annual Convention Held at Okla- 
homa City, May 4-5, in Conjunction 
with Grain Dealers 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A spirit of optim- 
ism dominated the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Oklahoma 
City, May 4-5, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association. Most of the speak- 
ers referred to the large crop of high 
quality wheat that had been grown in 
the state during the year under review, 
and stated that they believed Oklahoma 
mills had had a prosperous year. A note 
of warning was added, however, to the 
effect that millers should take full ad- 
vantage of the good years in order to 
make provision for the lean ones. 

Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was elected to succeed J. Lloyd Ford, 
president of the Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. who had held the presidency 


of the association since 1924. J. W. 
Maney, president of the Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was elected vice president, 


while Frank Foltz and L. E. Davy were 
re-elected to their respective positions 
of secretary and treasurer. 

The first day of the convention was 
devoted to the millers’ business sessions, 
leaving the grain men to hold their meet- 
ings on the second day. A large num- 
ber of representatives of both the mill- 
ing and grain business were present and 
the ideal weather conditions evidently 
did much to help the attendance. 

Crop conditions were eagerly discussed 
by those attending the convention, and 
the consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that some rain would be welcomed in 
Oklahoma where the Hessian fly was be- 
lieved to be doing damage. However, a 
crop of between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 
bus was looked for. In Texas, grain 
dealers said, the excess moisture had 
caused rank growth, although conditions 
had somewhat improved lately. Kansas 
millers seemed generally pleased with 


F crop conditions. 


J. LLOYD FORD'S ADDRESS 
The retiring president’s address was 
largely devoted to the value and neces- 
sity of association work. He pointed 
out that while an association was a unit, 


; it was composed of individuals, and the 


success of its efforts depended entirely 


| upon the actions of the individuals con- 


cerned. The association was merely able 
to provide the foundation stones upon 
which a structure of co-operative good 
will was built by the efforts of the mem- 
bership. Loyalty was the corner stone of 
such a structure, and unless all selfish- 
ness was cast aside, the progress made 
would be slow. 

Mr. Ford said that price fixing, or 
price agreement, was not a function of 
association work, but if members heard 
of low prices being quoted by a member, 
they should approach him and, first of 
all, discover if he was actually quoting 
such a price and, if so, to try to convince 
him of the error of his ways. 

In closing, he referred to the excellent 
prospects for the coming crop year, and 
expressed a hope that the spirit of co- 
operation would continue to grow among 
the millers of Oklahoma and that it 
would spread until the entire southwest- 
ern milling industry had cast out sus- 
picion, 

THE SECRETARY SPEAKS 


Mr. Foltz, the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, said that the past year would 
long be remembered in Oklahoma mill- 
ing history, as the mills had done a won- 
derful domestic and export business. 
The rush of wheat, due to combine har- 
vesters, had caused buyers to purchase 
too heavily at the beginning of the sea- 
son, and this had been the only draw- 
back to the entire year. He believed 
that wheat and flour prices would have 
to he considerably lower at the beginning 
of this crop year to encourage buyers 
to speculate. 

Mr. Foltz made a plea for increased 
Membership in the organization, and 
asked that all members should contribute 
to special funds, such as those for ad- 
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ARL E. HUMPHREY, president of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., was elected last week to the presidency of the Oklahoma Millers’ As- 


sociation. 


He was graduated from the University of Kansas in 1907, and became 


identified with the El Reno mill which his father was operating. At the close of 


1909, his father retired and Mr. Humphrey became manager. 


On the death of 


his uncle, W. E. Humphrey, in 1923, Karl Humphrey was elected to fill the 


presidency of the company, and has held this position since. 


of the Millers’ National Federation. 


He is a director 








vertising and traffic, that were main- 
tained by special subscriptions from a 
number of mills in the association but 
which benefited the whole milling indus- 
try of Oklahoma. 

OTHER OFFICIALS REPORTS 

Mr. Davy, treasurer, was unable to 
deliver his report in person, owing to 
having been injured in an accident some 
days before, but it showed that the 
finances of the association were in a sat- 
isfactory condition except for the fact 
that the traffic fund was incurring ex- 
penses heavier than its receipts. An 
auditing committee later urged that the 
traffic committee be asked to suggest 
some method whereby the receipts in this 
fund might be increased in order to 
meet the heavy expenditure that was 
probable in connection with the forth- 
coming inquiry into the western freight 
rate structure. 

H. D. Driscoll, the association’s com- 
merce counsel, reviewed the present rate 
situation at length, stressing the vital 
importance of the Dallas hearing to the 
whole milling industry. He told the 
members present of the attitude that the 
association would adopt in numerous 
specific instances, and urged millers to 
complete and return questionnaires that 
had been sent out to them. It was of 
great importance, he said, that the asso- 
ciation should be able to give authentic 
figures regarding the territory in which 
Oklahoma millers were actively selling 
flour. 

R. C. SOWDEN ON THE PROGRAM 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., newly elected 
president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, was present and spoke on what 
he termed the old subject of the value 
of association work. He said that the 
cost of membership was small, compared 
to the benefits derived. An important 
point made by Mr. Sowden was that all 








millers should be perfectly certain of 
their evidence before they believed re- 
ports from buyers that their competi- 
tors were quoting cut-throat prices. He, 
too, was optimistic of the outcome of the 
new crop year. He believed that milling 
was the finest business on earth, and 
he thought that millers in the Southwest 
could congratulate themselves upon the 
circumstances under which they worked. 
One had only to go into other sections 
of the country to see the numerous va- 
rieties of wheat and other difficulties 
under which millers there operated. 
Millers could make conditions what they 
wanted them to be if they would work 
together. He was of the opinion that 
the past year had been a successful one 
for most mills, and he hoped that busi- 
ness would be conducted during this 
crop year in such manner that it would 
be equally prosperous. 


Cc. V. TOPPING SPEAKS 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League and 26 years ago 
secretary of the Oklahoma association, 
referred to a number of matters in an 
interesting address. He called attention 
to the seriousness of the rate situation 
and, reviewing the crop situation, said 
that, so far, indications pointed to an- 
other good year in the Southwest. 


OLD LEAGUE PRESIDENT PRESENT 


T. C. Thatcher, manager of the Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co. and until 
recently president of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, was received with en- 
thusiasm. He admitted that no one was 
in business for the glory of the thing, 
but in order to make an honest dollar. 
Although every one could not have his 
own way, there should be a middle 
ground, and he believed that, by conced- 
ing a little to one another, millers would 
find that they got a lot in return. It was 
useless to expect the association to do 
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anything unless you contributed some- 
thing toward making its work effective. 

Mr. Thatcher said he hoped that mill- 
ers would forget state boundary lines, 
and have confidence in all those in their 
industry. The low price man should be 
forgotten; the way to do business was to 
put your price up to the level of the man 
above you. Never, he thought, had there 
been a May 4 in the history of milling in 
Oklahoma on which there had been so 
great an opportunity for millers to make 
their business profitable. His whole 
message was that millers must sell their 
flour at a reasonable profit. 


A HISTORY OF OKLAHOMA MILLING 

Mr. Thatcher announced that he had 
available for distribution a history of 
milling in Oklahoma which he had com- 
piled from records supplied by a num- 
ber of companies. The booklet proved 
to be very interesting. 

A number of resolutions were passed, 
among them being expressions of appre- 
ciation for the work done by the officers, 
the helpful co-operation received from 
the United States Shipping Board dur- 
ing the shipping shortage last year, and 
the service rendered by Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, in aiding in the veto of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. Support of the 
association’s advertising and traffic funds 
and of the national flood relief funds 
was also urged. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
a general discussion of various subjects 
in which all members took part. Among 
the problems considered were: long-time 
bookings, mills’ costs, the proper mean- 
ing of conversion charge or gross 
margin, and new crop flour merchandis- 
ing. 

Most millers from the country re- 
turned after the first day, as the second 
day of the convention was devoted en- 
tirely to meetings of the grain men. 


OFFICERS ARE ELECTED BY 
OKLAHOMA GRAIN DEALERS 


Oxvanoma City, Oxra.—A. R. Hack- 
er, Enid, was elected president of the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association at 
the annual meeting of that organization 
last week. He succeeds L. O. Street, 
Woodward. Harry Hunter, Okarche, 
was chosen vice president to succeed F. 
R. Milburn, Fairland. C. F. Prouty, 
Oklahoma City, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

A banquet was held at the Skirvin 
Hotel on the closing night of the conven- 
tion. 

C. D. Sturtevant, Omaha, president of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
addressed the meeting on grain stand- 
ards and the proposed amendments to 
them. R. C. Andrews, Dallas, Texas, of 
the American Railway Association, spoke 
on the supply of and demand for wheat 
shipping cars. 


FRANK TANNER REAPPOINTED 
OHIO MILLERS’ SECRETARY 


Totepo, On1o.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, April 29, Frank H. 
Tanner was appointed secretary for an- 
other year. The executive committee 
and officers as completed are as follows: 
C. E. Studer, Apple Creek, president; 
W. W. Wickersham, Blanchester, vice 
president; Frank H. Tanner, Columbus, 
secretary-treasurer; directors, D. R. Big- 
gert, Marion, D. A. Ward, Bellaire, D. 
C. Henry, Carey, O. K. Burrer, Sun- 
bury, and Wayne Armstrong, Laurel- 
ville. 





CANADIAN MILLERS INVITED 
TO ATTEND GERMAN EXHIBIT 


MonrreaL, Que.—An invitation has 
been issued to the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association to participate as ex- 
hibitors in the German Bakery Trades’ 
Exhibition at Essen, it was learned at 
the local consulate-general for Germany 
today. This exhibition will be held July 
9-24. There will be special departments 


for the raw products, for the finished 
product, and for equipment, machinery 
and tools; and the scientific, economical 
and historical side of the bakery trade 
will receive attention. 
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BAKERIES TROUBLED 
BY LABOR DISPUTES 


New York Bakers Agree to Union Demands 
—Negotiations Under Way for Agree- 
ment in Kansas City 

New Yorx, N. Y.—A serious situa- 
tion threatens the New York baking 
trade as the result of the demands of 
the labor unions. 

After several conferences, it is under- 
stood demands have been made by the 
bakers for $72 a week for a first hand, 
$68 for a second hand and $50 for a 
baker’s helper. The former scale was 
about $63 to $68. The number of work- 
ing hours are reduced to seven and a 
half a day, with a suggested substitute 
system whereby a man works steadily 
three or four days, with a substitute for 
the rest of the week. It is understood 
that the only bakers who have not agreed 
to the union demands are the Pechter 
Baking Co. and the Messing Bakeries, 
Inc. 

This plan presents almost insurmount- 
able difficulties, and will work great 
hardships on both small and large bak- 
ers. Such an increase in the wage scale 
seems almost to preclude fair profits, 
and as statistics for the year already 
show a greater number of failures 
among bakers than when they had more 
advantageous prices on flour and coal, 
serious results are now feared. 

It is being suggested to mills by their 
representatives here that great care be 
used in extending credit from now on, as 
it is felt that bakers will hesitate to in- 
crease the selling price of bread, in view 
of the very cheap prices of the chain 
stores and some of the large bakers. 


HIGHER WAGES ARE SOUGHT 
BY KANSAS CITY WORKERS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—What is said to be 
the first dispute over wages for 25 years 
between union bakers and master bakers 
is at present engaging the attention of 
the bakery trade here. 

The trouble arises out of a proposal 
put forward some months ago by the 
local union that a new one-year work- 
ing contract, providing for an increase 
of $6 in the weekly scale of wages, which 
ranges from $39 to $42, should be adopt- 
ed. The master bakers, by way of com- 
promise, offered a new three-year work- 
ing contract which would give an in- 
crease of $1 on the weekly scale each of 
the three years, 

The union accepted the master bak- 
ers’ proposal, but the employers later de- 
cided that they would be unable to pay 
such an increase, and withdrew the offer. 
The union now insists that either the 
one-year working contract with the $6 
increase or the employers’ offer shall be 
renewed, 

Negotiations are still in progress, and 
the outcome of the dispute is doubtful. 
It is said that eastern owners of bak- 
eries are largely responsible for the 
withdrawal of the three-year working 
contract offer. 


Great Falls Dispute Settled 

Great Fatis, Mont.—Eleventh hour 
negotiations last week between represen- 
tatives of master and journeymen bakers 
of Great Falls in an effort to prevent a 
scheduled strike of members of the local 
baking and confectionery workers’ union 
proved successful and, as a result, local 
bakeries will have their shops manned 
with union employees as usual. 

The agreement, which goes into effect 
immediately, represents a victory for the 
union in the matter of wages, as the 
scale of $45 for foremen, dough mixers 
and oven men and $40 a week for bench 
men, which was demanded by the work- 
men from the start, was finally agreed 
to by the master bakers. The employ- 
ers, in turn, succeeded in eliminating a 
provision for additional pay for work 
done prior to 6 a.m., and wrote into the 
agreement a clause requiring the first 
shift to start at 3 a.m. instead of 3:30, 
as had first been demanded by the union. 
A number of minor changes in working 
conditions which the employers regard 
as being more favorable also were grant- 
ed by the union. 
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KANSAS CITY GOLF TOURNEY 

Kansas City, Mo.—The annual golf 
tournament of the Kansas City millers 
will commence, according to present 
plans, on May 26 on the course of the 
Hillcrest Country Club. 

The first day will be devoted to the 
qualifying round, medal play being the 
order of the day. Those players having 
the eight lowest net scores will qualify 
for the match play rounds for the mill- 
ers’ championship. The match play 
rounds will be played off on later dates, 
as best suits the contestants. A cup is 
presented annually for this champion- 
ship, and a large entry is expected for 
the qualifying round. 

Hillcrest is the Kansas City course 


probably most familiar to most local 
millers, as its membership is almost a 
directory of the milling industry. 

Clem L. Beckenbach and W. R. Duerr 
are in charge of the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the tournament, and en- 
tries should be sent to them. 


GOLFERS IN FIRM 

New York, N. Y.—Golfers will be in- 
terested in the fact that the firm of 
Williams & Travers, which has been re- 
cently admitted to membership in the 
New York Grain Clearing Corporation 
of the New York Produce Exchange, is 
composed of J. Oscar Williams and 
Jerome D. Travers, of national golf 
fame. 








BAKERS OF NEW YORK 
PREPARE FOR MEETING 


Several Prominent Speakers on Program for 
Convention and Exhibit, May 16-21— 
Varied Entertainment Planned 


The official program for the thirty- 
second annual convention and exhibit of 
the New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers, May 16-21, 
has been released. 

On the opening day morning there will 
be registration and a general get to- 
gether. In the afternoon the official 
opening of the exposition will occur. 
The United Master Bakers of New York 
will entertain at Turn Hall, Lexington 
Avenue and Eijighty-fifth Street. On 
May 17 the women will be taken for 
a trip around New York harbor, and 
have luncheon aboard an ocean liner, 

The official opening of the convention 
will take place the afternoon of that 
day. Maximilian Strasser, president of 
the association, and Adam Metz, head of 
the United Master Bakers of New York, 
will be among the speakers. Various re- 
ports will be heard and committees ap- 
pointed. In the evening the steamer 
Leviathan will be inspected. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, Paul Esselborn, 
president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Albert 
Klopfer, of the Bakers Weekly, New 
York, will be the principal speakers at 
the afternoon session on May 18. Offi- 
cers will also be elected. The annual 
banquet will be held in the evening at 
the Hotel Astor. 

On May 19 there will be an address 
by Russell Varney, of The Fleischmann 
Co., on “The New Selling.” Michael 
Hoffmann, president of the Associated 
Bakers of America, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, will preside at the general confer- 
ence which will be held that afternoon. 
There will be a report from affiliated 
organizations,, and a question box will 
be featured. 

The convention committee has planned 
no activity for May 20, feeling that out- 
of-town visitors would like to spend the 
day visiting the exhibition at Madison 
Square Garden. 

On the final day the Philadelphia Con- 
ditor-Verein will be entertained by the 
New York Conditor-Verein at Kreutzer 
Hall, 228 East Eighty-sixth Street, at 
9 p.m. 


ENTERTAINMENT PLANS FOR 
FLOUR CLUBS’ CONVENTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo.Members of commit- 
tees of the St. Louis Flour Club in 
charge of arrangements for the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, to be held in this city on 
June 6-7, met last week and reported 
on the work thus far done. 

The entertainment committee, of which 
Joseph H. Albrecht is chairman, has ar- 
ranged a number of features. On the 
first day of the convention all delegates 
and guests will be guests of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club at a lunch at the Coronado 
Hotel, headquarters of the convention. 
The annual banquet will be in the same 
hotel that evening, and elaborate enter- 
tainment has been arranged for that af- 


fair. On the second day of the conven- 
tion the visitors will be taken to a base- 
ball game. The World Champion Car- 
dinals will play here that day. In the 
evening a party will be held at the Mu- 
nicipal Theater, the most famous open 
air theater in the country. 

Reservations are already being re- 
ceived, and it would be well for those ex- 
pecting to attend the convention to com- 
municate with W. G. Martin, Jr., 215 
Merchants’ Exchange, secretary of the 
local club, so that proper arrangements 
may be made for them. 


WHEAT BELT CONFERENCE 
IS HELD AT HUTCHINSON 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Crop improve- 
ment, wheat yield and marketing formed 
the main topics for discussion at the 
wheat belt conference held here last week 
and arranged by the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College. Approximately 75, 
including a score of millers, were in at- 
tendance. 

One of the chief occasions for alarm 
at this time, in the opinion of many 
present, is the congestion certain to re- 
sult if the present winter wheat crop 
conditions are maintained through har- 
vest. Almost exclusive use of combine 
machines will result in a flood of early 
wheat which will cause low prices and 
traffic tie-ups. 

A committee was appointed, at the 
suggestion of J. C. Mohler, secretary of 
the Kansas state board of agriculture, to 
draft an appeal to farmers of the South- 
west to use all available farm storage 
space. It was also urged that farmers 
should get all their transport facilities 
into such condition as to insure expedi- 
tious movement. Lastly, it was recom- 
mended that the use of combines should 
be delayed until the grain had reached 
a degree of maturity which would per- 
mit storage without risk of heating. 

F. D. Farrell, president of the college, 
outlined in a talk before the meeting 
the five-year program for the wheat belt 
which is being carried out. This in- 
cludes steps to bring larger yields, more 
profitable production and a higher qual- 
ity of wheat. 

As a part of this program it was an- 
nounced that the Kansas wheat train will 
again be operated over the Santa Fe and 
Rock Island lines in Kansas, starting 
July 18 at Osborne, Kansas, and ending 
Aug. 11 at Mankato, Kansas. The sched- 
ule will take the specialists to most 
points in the western half of Kansas. 

Improving quality was the topic which 
brought greatest response from millers, 
grain men and bakers in the general dis- 
cussion during the afternoon. Black hull 
wheat, which has become predominant in 
many sections of the Kansas wheat belt, 
was condemned by millers and bakers. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, said that his com- 
pany would instruct all buyers to take 
no more black hull wheat, because of 
complaints received from flour buyers. 
Other millers supported him in this state- 
ment. 





There were 6,272,000 bus winter wheat 
raised in Montana in 1926, and 3,248,000 
in 1925. Cascade County led in 1926 
with 888,000 bus. 








CHICAGO BOARD CUTS 
TRADING IN FUTURES 


Trading in Delivery Beyond September Con. 
tracts Is Suspended as Result of Illi- 
nois Legislative Action 


Cuicaco, I1t.—The Chicago Board of 
Trade governors, at a special meeting on 
May 7, suspended trading in grain fy- 
tures delivery beyond September con- 
tracts, This is the board’s answer to the 
Illinois senate, which on May 5 passed 
the Kessinger regulatory bill. The dras- 
tic action taken by the Board of Trade 
governors followed three days of con- 
ference with grain, financial and farm 
interests. 

The resolution adopted by the board 
directors reads: “In view of the uncer- 
tainty surrounding the ability of the 
Chicago Board of Trade to properly 
perform its usual service in the mar- 
keting and distribution of agricultural 
products, in the event certain proposed 
legislation is enacted at Springfield, the 
market report committee hereby is in- 
structed to make no further provision 
for contracts for delivery maturing be- 
yond Sept. 30, 1927, until further no- 
tice,” 

The effect of the order is to prevent 
resumption of trading in December fu- 
tures contracts which usually begins at 
this time of year. Such contracts might 
be questioned by radical legislation halt- 
ing the futures market. 

John A. Bunnell, president of the 
Board of Trade, declared after the meet- 
ing that it would be “utterly impossible” 
for the exchange to continue function- 
ing properly in the distribution of agri- 
cultural products if the Kessinger bill, 
passed by the state senate, is enacted 
and enforced. “Now is as good a time 
as any to finally decide the issue of 
whether Illinois wants to retain the cen- 
tral grain market. Farmers and busi- 
ness men have as great an interest In 
the outcome as the grain trade. ‘This 
exchange is already under. rigid super- 
vision by the federal government,” Pres- 
ident Bunnell said. “The lines are drawn 
so tight that at times much of the in- 
vestment and speculative interest neces- 
sary to carry the farmer’s grain is lack 
ing. The drastic Kessinger bill, entan- 
gling the exchange in state politics, 
would place us at a distinct disadvan- 
tage with markets of other states. Farm- 
ers and business interests for which the 
exchange is maintained would necessarily 
transfer their marketing to other states. 
Such a result would be inevitable. 

“In no sense is the Kessinger bill de- 
signed as a constructive aid to agricul 
ture and business. On the contrary, it 
is so radical in its provisions that, if 
enacted and strictly enforced, the grain 
marketing service of the entire country 
would be seriously impaired, with unhap- 
py results to business generally. Agri- 
cultural and business interests in IlIli- 
nois would sustain the heaviest injury. 
Nothing in the recent testimony of the 
house committee holding hearings in Chi- 
cago would in any way justify the Kes- 
singer bill, which is not concerned with 
warehousing of grain, but merely re- 
peats the most objectionable provisions 
of the old Lantz bill and other measures 
defeated several years ago. 

“The exchange operates under a state 
charter,’ Mr. Bunnell continued. “If 
the state sees fit to destroy that charter 
by passing laws that end future trading, 
it is a misfortune to Chicago and tc 
the state. But we are through fighting 
at Springfield. Either the state does or 
does not wish to retain the central grain 
market.” 

Since the Kessinger bill was first in- 
troduced in the state senate, there has 
been talk of removing the exchange to 
some other state, but such rumors or 
talk were not taken seriously. It is 
stated now, however, that some members 
of the house are becoming convinced that 
the grain interests are sincere in their 
protests against the Kessinger bill, and 
that. if enacted it would make grain 
trading impossible. The opinion of the 
trade here had been that the house would 
not pass the bill, but a few politicians 
in close touch with the situation at 
Springfield have told members of the 
trade here that the bill was likely to 
pass the house, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The 6c bu advance in the Minneapo- 
lis May option last week, followed by a 
9%¢ advance the opening day of the 
current week, had a stimulating effect 
upon the flour market. Several mills 
better sales than for some time, 
while others reported a noticeable im- 
provement in shipping directions. Some 
city end near-by interior mills that have 
been operating on a four or five day a 
asis started up Monday morning 
of this week. A few important-city com- 
panies, however, still report directions 
unsatisfactory. 

Moderate Orders——Orders last week 
came mostly from distributors and, in 
the main, were moderate in size and for 


made 


Ww eek 


30- tv 60-day shipment. The character 
of th. business would indicate that buy- 
ers were reasonably sure of using up 


what they already had under contract, 
and would need only a little more to 
carry them into the new-crop year. 

Requests for cancellation are still com- 
ing from others who overestimated 
their requirements. Such requests are 
being complied with where the customer 
is willing to reimburse the mill for the 
loss involved. In the majority of cases, 
amicable settlements are arrived at but, 
unfortunately, here and there are buyers 
who are unable, or unwilling, to pay the 
penaliy for their speculation. In such 
cases, court action on the part of the 
mills may be necessary to collect what 
is due them. 

Strength Not Surprising—Those who 
follow world conditions say the recent 
strength in the market is not surprising. 
The Minneapolis market has stubbornly 
resisted outside influences for many 
weeks, apparently taking little or no 
notice of the growing European demand 
for wheat. Winnipeg, on the other hand, 
has been steadily advancing. The May 
option there now stands about 12c over 
Minneapolis. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 








Short patent, 98-lb May 10 Year ago 
COLtON woscccecceses $8.20@8.35 $8.85@9.10 
Standard patent ..... -75@7.95 8.35@8.6 
Second patent ....... 7.50@7.65 8. 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.00@7.25 7.7 
First clear, jute*..... 6.40 @6.60 6.85 
Second clear, jute*... 4.00@4.90 4.§ 
Whole wheat ........ 7.00@7.15 - 7.6 
Graham, standard ... 6.75@6.95 7.30@7. 





*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


The spread between No. 2 semolina 
and the lower grades has been narrowed 
to 8c, but demand for all grades is still 
negligible. Prices are somewhat strong- 
er, owing to export inquiry for durum 
wheat. Manufacturers, however, are in- 
different, and apparently intend to con- 
tinue on a hand-to-mouth basis for the 
remainder of the crop year. No. 2 semo- 
lina is firm at 45c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, standard semolina 434@4%4c, and 
No. 3, fancy patent and special grade 
4c, 

In the week ending May 7, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 36,769 
bbls durum products, compared with 44,- 
342 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


_ Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1414 were in operation May 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s spring mill. 

perth western Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 
_Weshburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 1-7 .. 460,800 7 38 
Previous week 460,800 42 
Year ago ....... 529,200 40 
Two years ago... 548,700 30 
Three years ago. 564,600 36 
Four years ago.. 561,100 42 
Five years ago.. 546,000 46 





Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were none last week, 6,255 bbls 
in the previous week, 1,150 a year ago, 
and 500 two years ago. 

CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota,’ North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 


May 7, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output——7. -—Exports—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis . 7,887 9,072 82 65 
St. Pawl .....- 404 406 22 . ue 
Dul.-Superior .. 634 759 ‘ ‘ 

Outside 7,475 8,673 102 73 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 






Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 1-7 ...+ 305,400 137,422 45 
Previous week .. 393,900 203,790 62 
Year ago ....... 424,890 217,104 51 
Two years ago.. 433,890 210,048 48 
Three years ago. 426,690 : 50 
Four years ago 250 40 
Five years ago... 5,950 41 





Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 





Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
April 9 73 73,450 216,587 761 2,562 925 
April 16 71 72,100 211,101 202, 2,131 1,785 
April 23 69 71,550 213,300 219,409 3,766 2,387 
April 30 66 65,650 203,790 203,718 1,614 2,054 
May 7. 48 50,900 137,422 144,577 1,336 nes 


NOTES 
The Minnesota Millers’ Club held its 
regular bimonthly meeting in Minneap- 
olis May 10. 
A. J. Fisher, manager of the durum 














JOHN W. BURK succeeded Charles Espenschied as president of the Mill- 

ers’ National Federation in 1906, and retained the office until 1908. Mr. 
Burk was born June 16, 1850, on a farm near Napier, Ont. 
man he was an apprentice in a grist and woolen mill at Strathroy, Ont. 
In 1869 he came to the United States and worked in various mills in Michi- 
gan and Kansas as a journeyman miller and stone dresser. 
eral superintendent of the Wagner & Gates Mills, Independence, Mo., in 
1880, and was influential in introducing the roller process in that state. In 
1897 he and his brother-in-law, E. W. Ansted, formed a partnership and 
bought the Warder & Barnett Mill at Springfield. The Ansted & Burk 
Co. was incorporated in 1903. Prior to his death on April 19, 1917, Mr. 
Burk was president of that company. 





As a young 


He became gen- 
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department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is in the East. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in 
Chicago last week end. 

The Marquis Flour Milling Co., Scobey, 
Mont., has just installed an 80 h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesel oil engine. 

J. L. Sporer, in charge of the bakery 
service bureau of the Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, was in Minneapolis last 
week. 

H. J. Patterson, manager of the Oma- 
ha office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., visited his parents in Minneapolis 
last week. 

A dispatch from Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
states that Edward Hoffenstead, of Min- 
neapolis, bought the Berkner elevator 
there and will operate it. 

C. O. Kankel and Joseph St. Marie, 
of the Terrebonne (Minn.) Milling Co., 
are said to have leased the mill at Fer- 
tile, Minn., for a period of 10 years. 

R. J. Mehan, divisional manager, and 
Otto L. Cook, of The Fleischmann Co., 
Chicago, were in St. Paul last week con- 
ferring with V. A. Smoots, district man- 
ager. 

As illustrative of the comparative 
strength in rye, due to export buying, 
May rye in Minneapolis is only 36¢ bu 
under wheat, whereas a year ago it was 
75e under. 

Thomas O'Connor, president, and M. 
L.. Molan, vice president, St. Paul, of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, returned 
last week from a 10 weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast and Honolulu. 

The final meeting of creditors of the 
Osceola (Wis.) Mill & Elevator Co. will 
be held at Superior, Wis., in the office of 
the referee in bankruptcy, on May 17, to 


consider objections made to certain 
claims. 
Charles C. Blodgett, eastern sales 


manager for the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was in Minneapolis last 
week calling on old friends. He is mak- 
ing a several weeks’ motor trip, com- 
bining business with pleasure. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Association, 
held May 5, the question of doing away 
with private grain sampling firms in this 
market and having the sampling done by 
the Chamber of Commerce was discussed, 
but no action, for or against the pro- 
posal, was taken. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Light buying interest, minimum flour 
sales and difficulty in getting shipping 
instructions were outstanding ‘features 
last week. One mill found business so 
slow and poor that it closed. Keen com- 
petition and low offers by outside mills 
served to handicap locals in getting busi- 
ness. Wheat has taken a sharp upturn, 
but buyers have not followed, although 
any further advance may improve ship- 
ping orders on old sales. Mills advanced 
their asking prices 20c bbl on patent. 

The durum flour market improved 
somewhat with better buying up to 
around midweek, when the continued ad- 
vance in wheat dampened buyers’ en- 
thusiasm. Old contract holders are 
gradually reducing business carried on 
the mill books. They do not indicate any 
anxiety to make new commitments and 
with the present high wheat market will 
probably await further developments. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dey BOE 6d deeds sseenawere 36 
Previous week out 2 
TORE GEO vccvcscsscvcssecs 55 
re Wee GMO. 6 6.0:6:0:60:0:0 08 18,650 50 


Quotations, May 7, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1927 1926 
a 2... eee $7.40@7.65 $8.85 @9.10 
Second patent ....... 7.15@7.40 8.50@8.85 
First clear, jute...... 6.40@6.65 7.20@7.45 


Second clear, jute..... 5.45@5.70 6.20@6.45 


NOTES 

W. S. Woodworth and C. S. Wallace, 
Minneapolis, were on ’change last week. 

A. M. Hartwell, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was here early 
last week. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has re- 
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turned from Rochester, where he under- 
went an operation. 

J. C. Evans, president, and F. W. 
Dever, general freight agent, of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, who 
were here last week, look for record 
breaking passenger travel on the Great 
Lakes this summer. 


F. G. Carison. 


GREAT FALLS 

Mills report very little activity on the 
part of flour buyers. Shipping instruc- 
tions on past purchases are reaching 
mills more freely, and operations are 
about 75 per cent normal. Prices last 
week advanced 15c bbl. Quotations, 
May 7:, first patent $7.90 bbl, standard 
patent $7.80, first clear $6.50 and second 
clear $4.20. 


- 


NOTES 

The 55,000-bu farmers’ elevator at 
Nashua, Mont., is to be completed early 
in June. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co. is pre- 
paring to erect eight storage tanks at the 
lower mill at Bozeman, Mont., on the 
road to Bridger Canyon. 

The site for the proposed new mill for 
Lewistown, Mont., has been chosen. The 
Grass Range (Mont.) Milling Co. will 
construct and operate it. 

Watrter F. Brirran. 





WASHBURN CROSBY BOSTON 
MANAGER DIES SUDDENLY 


Boston, Mass.—Charles D. Frey, Bos- 
ton manager of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., died suddenly, May 6, after an op- 
eration. For many years Mr. Frey was 
sales manager for the company in the 
Boston office, and had a wide acquaint- 
ance among the flour trade in New Eng- 
land. Recently he was appointed man- 
ager of the Boston office, succeeding 
George M. Coss. His sudden passing 
away came as a great shock to his many 
friends in the trade. The funeral was 
held on May 8 from the family residence, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


ESTHONIA CONSIDERS CUT 
IN IMPORT DUTY ON FLOUR 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Reductions in 
import duty are proposed for various 
commodities entering into the trade of 
Esthonia, the United States Department 
of Commerce is advised. Wheat and 
wheat flour are included. These reduc- 
tions are incorporated in the draft of a 
new customs tariff which was recently 
submitted to the Esthonian parliament. 

The revised tariff’s rates have, as far 
as possible, been adapted to the provi- 
sions of the new customs union agree- 
ment signed recently by Esthonia and 
Latvia. Preferential rates are included 
in the tariff for the first time, and will 
be applied to all countries which have 
concluded commercial treaties on a most- 
favored-nation basis with Esthonia. 

The basis of the suggested tariff is two 
fundamental principles: duty free im- 
portation of raw materials required by 
Esthonian industry, as far as the fiscal 
interests will permit, and customs pro- 
tection for sound domestic industrial en- 
terprises. 


MAGAZINE FEATURES STORY 
OF WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


The April number of the Menomonie 
(Wis.) Business Magazine devotes an 
illustrated feature article to the history 
of the Wisconin Milling Co. of that place. 
The article describes the company as 
“Menomonie’s pioneer industry,’ which 
has been in continuous operation for 70 
years. 

The mill was built in 1857 by Knapp, 
Stout & Co., primarily to supply their 
lumber camps with flour, but the prod- 
uct was found to be more than enough 
for that purpose and Menomonie Mills 
flour began to be sold all along the Mis- 
sissippi down to St. Louis. 

“In the early days,” the article nar- 
rates, “Knapp, Stout & Co. bought large 
quantities of groceries from Austin, 
Nichols & Co., New York (still in busi- 
ness there), and in turn they sold them 
flour. This flour was transported by 
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1865. 


ing for one year. 








ILLIAM E. CASTLE was horn in Chatham, Eng., Dec. 23, 
He came to the United States at an early age, and 
received his common and high school education at Louisville, 
Ky. In 1890 he associated himself with the Ballard & Ballard 
Co., and subsequently became manager of various departments of 
that company. In 1898 he became secretary of the firm. 
elected president of the Millers’ National Federation in 1908, serv- 


He was 








boats down the Mississippi, and then 
from New Orleans by steamer. An in- 
cident is told of Mr. Knapp being in 
New York one day, and walking into 
their flour depot (where he was not 
known) and asking to be shown their 
best flour. They immediately showed 
him Menomonie Mills brand, Company’s 
Best, and said they considered this the 
best flour they handled.” 


ELEVATOR CONTRACT AWARDED 

The Corrugated Culvert Co., Berkeley, 
has been awarded the contract for the 
installation of an elevator for the Yuba 
City (Cal.) Milling Co., announcement 
of which was made in The Northwestern 
Miller last week. Ten bins, having a 
capacity of 70,000 bus, will be built be- 
tween the two large warehouses owned 
by the company. 


WILL ADD STORAGE SPACE 


Sauina, Kansas.—A contract for a 
150,000-bu steel elevator has been award- 
ed by the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator 
Co. to the Salina Products Co. It will 
cost approximately $25,000. Work will 
start at once. This is the second large 
grain storage project contracted for here 
recently, the first being by the Weber 
Flour Mills Co. 


UNLIKELY TO TAKE OVER MILL 

Mitwavukere, Wis.—It is now believed 
likely that the Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., 
Milwaukee oatmeal mill will not be op- 
erated by the Ralston Purina Co., St. 


Louis, which recently took over the oat 
products business of the Armour Grain 
Co. While the Ralston interests have 
an option from the Armour company, 
the value of the real estate, which is 
owned by a Milwaukee estate, is put at 
a figure that is considered prohibitive for 
milling purposes, according to word from 
William H. Danforth, president, to the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. The 
Mapl-Flake mill is situated in the heart 
of a downtown industrial district of 
Milwaukee. It was originally built by 
John B. A. Kern & Sons, pioneer millers. 


W. E. LONG RETURNS 

Cuicaco, Int.—W. E. Long, president 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, arrived 
in Quebec, Canada, on May 7, from a 
three months’ trip to Europe and coun- 
tries on the Mediterranean. He will 
spend a few days in New York prior 
to returning to Chicago, and is expected 
here the latter part of this week. 

STORAGE TANKS TO BE BUILT 

The Austin (Texas) Mill & Grain Co. 
has awarded a contract for the building 
of eight grain storage tanks having a 
capacity of 160,000 bus. An investment 
of $80,000 is being made in the work. 


INDIAN MILL CLOSES 
Great Faris, Mont.—The Northern 
Cheyenne tribal flour mill at Lame Deer, 
Mont., closed on May 2 for the summer. 
The mill has ground about 5,000 bus 
wheat since September, 1926. It will be 
closed until threshing starts on the res- 
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ervation. The tribe owns the mill, which 
is operated by the government, a toll 
being taken of the wheat to defray op- 
erating expenses and to refund the orig- 
inal purchase price, which was advanced 
by the government. M. T. Mitchell, goy- 
ernment miller in charge, plans to make 
some improvements to the mill, includ- 
ing a metal roof and possibly a modern 
elevating device. The mill has no ele- 
vator at present, and the Indians bring 
in their wheat in sacks. 7 


R. N. PRICE, ONTARIO MILLER, 
DIED SUDDENLY LAST WEEK 


Toronto, Onr.—The sudden death at 
Windsor, Ont., of R. N. Price, former 
president of the Empire Flour Mills, 
Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., occurred last 
week. Mr. Price had spent the winter 
in Florida and was on his way home 
when he was taken ill. His career in 
the Canadian milling business was a 
long and honorable one, in the course 
of which he made many friends. In his 
younger days Mr. Price was associated 
with milling at Eufaula, Ala. 


LESLIE H. BOYD RENAMED 
CANADIAN BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Wiyyirec, Man.—Leslie H. Boyd, 
chairman of the board of grain commis- 
sioners for Canada, has, on the recom- 
mendation of the minister of trade and 
commerce, been appointed by the domin- 
ion government as chairman of the board 
for a further period of 10 years. ‘Lo- 
ward the end of Mr. Boyd’s first term 
of office, there was considerable specula- 
tion in Canadian grain circles as to his 
probable successor, and the trade gen- 
erally is gratified at the announcement 
of Mr. Boyd’s reappointment. Prior to 
taking over the chairmanship of the 
board of grain commissioners, Mr. Boyd 
was a Montreal lawyer. 


NEW YORK BAKERS’ EXHIBIT 

Albert Klopfer, of Bakers Weekly, 
New York, has been appointed associate 
chairman of the exhibition committee for 
the annual convention and exhibit of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers to be held at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 
May 16-21. 





HUTCHINSON 


New flour business was extremely 
quiet last week. Domestic sales were 
confined to small lots for early shipment. 
While foreign inquiry was active, only a 
small quantity of flour was sold. Many 
inquiries came from abroad for quota- 
tions on new crop clears. Millers are 
loath to book new crop flour so early, 
and are quoting prices which fail to re- 
sult in sales. Shipping directions eased 
off somewhat, but very few applications 
for cancellation are being received. 
Quotations, May 7, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent $7.30@7.70 
bbl; straight, $6.90@7.20; first clear, 
$5.75@5.80. 

NOTES 

James S. Duffy has been engaged as 
the Pennsylvania representative of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. He will 
have his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

T. L. Welsh, president and general 
manager of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., cut short a southern trip last 
week when his daughter was. stricken 
with scarlet fever. 

Joseph Rabasa, who has been with the 
export department of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, is to take charge 
of the Latin American sales department 
of the William Kelly Milling Co. 

Wheat in northern Oklahoma is badly 
infested with Hessian fly, according to 
Grant Morris, grain buyer for the New- 
ton Milling & Elevator Co., who was in 
the northern part of the state last week. 
He expects to make a thorough canvass 
of the Oklahoma wheat belt this week 

Two Hutchinson millers are making 
the tristate trade trip of the Hutchinson 
Chamber of Commerce this week. ‘They 
are T. E. Higley, assistant sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling o. 
and Russell Payne, of the grain depart- 
ment of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Most mills report that the higher 
prices of wheat and flour have brought 
new buyers into the market and have 
encouraged holders of flour contracts to 
order it out more actively. 

Buyers Doubtful—Although sales in 
the last few weeks have undoubtedly 
been larger than for some time, some 
mills say that buyers are now beginning 
to hesitate to make further bookings, as 
they believe that the market has ad- 
vanced more than was justified. Most 
sales have been in small lots for imme- 
diat: shipment, yaapsen By that buyers 
were forced into the mar 
rger Sales Possible-—Many millers 
believe that if the bulge in the wheat 
market proves to be substantial, as 
woud seem to be the case at present, 
mor: active buying will soon start, as 
the .rade will be anxious to get its neces- 
sary supplies of old crop flour at the 
most favorable price. 
port Business Continues Good.—The 
more active sales of export flour report- 
ed recently have continued. Continental 
Europe is apparently buying steadily, 
with the United Kingdom also in the 
market. Sales have consisted of both 
clears and export patents. Importers 
are naking offers for new crop flour, but 
only one or two sales have been made, 
as the majority of millers refuse to con- 
sider such business. Shipping interests 
say that the demand for space, while not 
pressing, reflects the more active state 
of export business, compared not only to 
recent weeks but also to last year. 

Shipping Directions Free.—The flow of 
shipping directions remains very satis- 
factory. Kansas City mills last week op- 
erated at 84 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared to 49 per cent last year and 60 
per cent two years ago. One or two 
mills claim that their contracts are now 
in better shape than they had expected 
that they would be, while one mill, at 
least, says that it has little unshipped 
flour on its books. The same doubt that 
exists among buyers with regard to the 
advance in wheat is probably influencing 
shipping directions, with the difference 
that holders do not want to order out 
until the market has reached a peak. 

Prices Advanced.—Compared to the 
previous Saturday, quotations on May 7 
were somewhat higher. Prices, basis cot- 
ton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short patent, $7.30@7.70 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$7@7.20; straight, $6.80@6.90; first 
cle: ur, $5.75@5. 85; second clear, '34.45@ 
4.75; low grade, $4@4.40. 

Production —The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 67 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


~ 


a 


67 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

may 268 icctecsa 353,460 228,374 64 
Previous week .. 353,460 222,853 63 
BOar OBO i656 00s 360,960 181,043 50 
Two years ago... 364,710 131,755 36 
Five-year average (same week).... 49 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 52 

KANSAS CITY 
May OF aicixses 175,500 148,201 84 
Prvvious week .. 175,500 138,649 78 
Year ago .....-- 151,500 75,563 49 
Two years ago... 148,500 89,941 60 
Five-year average (same week).... 63 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 59 
WICHITA 

ere yee 62,400 33,753 54 
Pr vious week. 62,400 39,485 63 
Year Q@8O0 ceccces 62,400 31,101 49 
Two years ago... 65,700 23,067 35 





8ST. JOSEPH 
May 2c8 sccceves 47,400 29,801 62 
Previous week .. 47,400 39,236 82 
WORF ABO cccccece 47,400 36,813 77 
Two years ago... 47,400 21,922 46 
SALINA 
May 2-8 .cccdove 37,800 25,165 67 
Previous week .. 37,800 23,601 62 
eee Ge. occcs ke 35,400 27,215 76 
Two years ago... 46,200 19,793 43 
ATCHISON 
Mag keF wcccecss 29,700 25,809 86 
Previous week .. 29,700 27,518 2 
Year ago ....... 29,400 20,689 70 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


ee re re re 50 
PUOVIOUR WEG occ cccvovicccoccrcccesece 32 
WOOF OHO ccccccvccceviescesecvccccesccs 50 


Of the mills reporting, 17 reported 
domestic business fair, 50 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
22,510 bbls last week, 20,424 in the pre- 
vious week, 11,989%a year ago, and 1I,- 
559 two years ago. 


NOTES 


The office of the Domestic Milling Co., 
A. W. Witt, manager, has been removed 


from 427 to 424 Board of Trade Build- 
ing. 

Lightning struck the mill of the Bowen- 
Oglesby Milling Co., Larned, on May 5, 
causing only slight damage. 

Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
was in Kansas City last week. 

C. W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., has 
been re-elected a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Don A. Miller has been appointed In- 
diana representative of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. He formerly was 
connected with the G. S. Johnson Co., 
broker, Davenport, Iowa. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, is planning to hold a sales 
conference at its head office on May 28. 
It is expected that the company’s entire 
sales force will be well represented at 
the meeting. 

W. Lee O’Daniel has been appointed 
general manager of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, in suc- 
cession to C. H. Newman, who was re- 
cently made manager of the Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas. 

The late L. R. Hurd, of the Red Star 
Milling Co., left an estate appraised at 
approximately $500,000. His will left 
the estate to his widow and two children, 
Roger S. Hurd, president of the com- 
pany, and Mrs. McCorriston, of Hono- 
lulu, 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., who re- 
cently returned from. a trip through the 
Southeast, said that he thought most 
bakers in that section of the country 
had a as much flour as they would 
require during this crop. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales man- 





& Baldwin. 


Minnesota Millers’ Club. 








Dwieatr M. BALDWIN, JR., who was president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in 1910-11, was born at Red Wing, 
Minn., and entered the milling business at Graceville, Minn., in 


1889, under his father-in-law, M. Sheehan. 
had been an agent for the Northern Pacific Railway at Wahpeton, 
N. D. The milling company at Graceville was known as Sheehan 
Mr. Baldwin bought out his father-in-law’s interest 
in 1892. He operated mills and country elevators as the Baldwin 
Flour Mills and the Baldwin Elevator Co. 
consolidated as the Baldwin Flour Mills Co., which now has 
plants at Graceville, Minn., and Oakes, N. D. Mr. Baldwin was 
at one time president of the Minneapolis Millers’ Club and the 


Prior to that time he 


In 1921 the two were 
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A GENIUS OF FINANCE 


A southwestern miller whose 
company some time ago weathered 
a stormy period of internal dissen- 
sion and exterior financial difficul 
ties recently was recounting the 
memories of those unhappier days. 
“It was a lesson,” he said, “a fine 
lesson; and today I bet I know 
more trick ways of financing a 
busted flour mill than any other 
damn man in the United States of 
America.” 











ager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
said, on his return from New York last 
week, that he had found buyers in the 
East pretty well stocked with flour. He 
was in New York to see George E. 
Hincke, president of the company, sail 
for Europe on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


SALINA 

New life was given the flour business 
here last week by the advance in wheat 
and an improvement in shipping instruc- 
tions. Quotations, May 5, basis Kansas 
City, cotton 98’s: short patent, $7.30@ 
7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.10@7.20; 
straight, $7@7.10. 

NOTES 

H. L. Reed, Winfield, has been en- 
gaged as head miller by the Weber Flour 
Mills Co. He has moved his family to 
Salina. 

H. M. Hancock, traffic manager of the 
Salina Chamber of Commerce, is repre- 
senting grain interests here at the rate 
hearing which commenced at Dallas on 
May 9. 

H. A. Benner, Kansas salesman for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
sumed work after a considerable absence 
due to an injury, received in an auto- 
mobile accident in February. 

J. J. Vanier, secretary of the Weber 
Flour Mills Co. and president of the 
Western Star Mill Co., returned May 8 
from a three weeks’ trip to New York 
City and other eastern points. 

George B. Flack, local manager of the 
Wolcott-Lincoln Grain Co., is visiting 
relatives at Peoria, Ill. He soon will 
join a party of Salina grain men on a 
fishing party at the northern lakes. 

A district meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association was held here 
on May 8. T. B. Armstrong, state grain 
inspector, was on the program. Bryan 
Lynch, president of the Salina Board of 
Trade, presided. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma millers reported very quiet 
business last week, with quotations on 
May 6 as follows: hard wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.50 bbl; soft wheat short patent, 
$7.70. 

NOTES 

A $91,000 addition to the municipal 
grain elev ator is being built at Houston, 
Texas. 

J. F. Johnson, pioneer miller, Cana- 
dian, Texas, died recently. He built the 
first mill in that section of Texas. 

Guy R. Jones, who for six years has 
been county agricultural agent of 
Wichita County, Texas, has resigned, and 
accepted a place in Kansas City with 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 


ATCHISON 


The advancing wheat market failed to 
stimulate any new buying, and sales were 
at a low point last week. Bookings will 
probably run around 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Shipping directions were very 
free. As a result, mills in this city 
operated almost at capacity. 

rather unusual condition developed 
in the milling situation last week in the 
way of inquiries from export connections. 
At least one sale was reported by a local 
miller, who stated that this was the first 
one to the Continent since the first of 
the crop year. 

Prices are about 20@25c bbl higher. 
Quotations, May 7, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Missouri River: hard wheat short pat- 
ent $7.20@7.40 bbl, straight $6.80@7.20, 
first clear $5.50@5.80; soft wheat short 
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patent $6.80@7.20, straight $6.50@6.70, 
first clear $5.70@5.90. 
NOTES 

This section is receiving an overabun- 
dance of rainfall and, with the wheat 
plant from 12 to 15 inches tall, some 
fear is being expressed by farmers as 
to possible damage. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., returned from a 
trip in Iowa last week, and advises that 
the trade is fairly well taken care of on 
flour up to the new crop. 


CLASS OF 18 GRADUATED 
FROM SIEBEL INSTITUTE 


Cuicaco, Irt.— Graduation exercises 
for the spring class in scientific baking 
of the Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, were held on May 6. 

The class consisted of 18 students, as 
follows: Robert W. Baggenstoss, Tracy 
City, Tenn; Chester W. Baker, Great 
Bend, Kansas; Frederick J. Brown, De- 
fiance, Ohio; Earl Byron Cox, Jamaica, 
N. Y; Harry Douthitt, Grand Rapids, 
Mich; Joseph B. Heldenberg, Plano, Ill; 
Theron Jenkins, Sycamore, Ill; J. L. 
Keppler, Rosedale, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Mark Le Mans, Detroit, Mich; Rob- 
ert V. H. Millner, Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Albert Price, Malad City, Idaho; Joseph 
Schwihla, Chicago; Clarence E. Sears, 
Streator, Ill; Harold W. Sleight, Bay 
City, Mich; F, Caroll Smith, Tillamook, 
Oregon; John Szilagyi, Bay Minette, 
Ala; Donald N. Thurston, Clearfield, Pa; 
Edgar S. Wortman, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
Lincoln Turner Hall May 2, at which the 
students, faculty, several members of the 
alumni association and representatives of 
the trade press were present. Dr. C. C. 
MacLane, of the faculty, was toastmas- 
ter, and the chief speakers were Dr. F. 
P. Siebel, president, and Dr. F. Stuhl- 
mann, dean, of the institute. 

Dr. Siebel emphasized the point that 
the future success of the students de- 
pended upon how thoroughly they laid 
the foundation and the attention given to 
the sincere efforts of the faculty. He ex- 
pressed appreciation to the bakery own- 
ers who had co-operated with the insti- 
tute and who had opened their plants 
for inspection trips by the students. He 
referred to the splendid work being done 
by the trade press. Dr. Siebel said that 
the Siebel Institute was the first one in 
this country to inaugurate a_ three 
months’ course in baking, and the first to 
start alumni meetings at bakers’ conven- 
tions. The institute, he said, was now 
ready to make plans, build, equip, finance, 
and fully organize bakeries, a service 
which is just being started. 

Dr. Stuhlmann compared the class with 
a batch of dough, how both were proper- 
ly mixed, prepared for the proofing and 
baking. With the graduation the stu- 
dents will go back to their bakeshops, 
and if they have been properly “proofed” 
and “baked” they will be successful as 
perfect bakers, a credit to the industry 
and to the school. 

Short talks were also made by George 
Chussler, Jr., of Bakers Weekly, and 
Victor E. Krantz, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Ine., both graduates of this insti- 
tute; H. C. Teller, Bakers’ Helper; S. O. 
Werner, The Northwestern Miller; F. P. 
Siebel, Jr., manager, A. G. Schreck and 
Dr. J. E. Siebel, Jr., members of the 
faculty of the institute, and the follow- 
ing students: Mr. Keppler, class presi- 
dent; Mr. Wortman, class secretary; 
Messrs. Price, Sleight and Thurston. 





GERMAN CROP PROSPECTS 

Lonpon, Ene., April 22.—It is report- 
ed from Berlin that the mild, dry weath- 
er during the past winter had a favor- 
able effect on the condition of cereal 
crops in Germany. The rainfall has 
nowhere caused much damage, except in 
the mountain districts. The condition 
of the wheat crop is described as very 
good, and that of barley and spelt satis- 
factory. Reports of the rye crop are less 
favorable, owing to damage by grubs and 
mice. 





In 1926 Alberta produced more than 
$1,000,000 worth of corn, mainly in the 
southern part of the province. 
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TOLEDO 


There is not: much to be said about 
business with the mills last week. The 
improvement noted elsewhere, particu- 
larly with hard wheat mills, has not been 
noticeable here. Business continues very 
quiet. The volume of new sales is light, 
and consists of scattered orders to estab- 
lished trade for small amounts and for 
near-by shipment, a rather hackneyed 
description, because it has been used so 
much of late. But the character of the 
business has not changed, and the de- 
scription, to be true, must be trite. 

Wheat Prices Advanced.—The greater 
strength and advance in the wheat mar- 
ket, which is the outstanding feature of 
the situation, does not seem to have 
stimulated the sale of soft wheat flour. 
If it has inspired greater confidence, 
there is no reflection of it in bookings 
of flour, whatever may be the takings 
of wheat for export. If anything, this 
advance has had the contrary effect. A 
great many were evidently looking for 


lower levels, and have not been able to 
decide to come in at the advance. 

It is not clear just to what extent the 
course of the wheat market has been a 
factor recently in the sale of flour, be- 
cause so many buyers have been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis for so long, paying 
whatever price was necessary when they 
absolutely had to have the flour, and de- 
ferring purchases to the last minute 
possible. 

Forced Purchases.—Forced buying is 
the only kind in evidence, and the vol- 
ume seems surprisingly small, when it is 
remembered that consumption has been 
going on over a long period of relatively 
light purchasing. It leads one to won- 
der what the people are eating. Opera- 
tion of the mills, under these conditions, 
has shown a tendency to fall below the 
half-time basis. It might be even less, 
but for some grinding to fill export sales 
made earlier. No new export business is 
reported. It has been necessary to ad- 
vance export quotatiops constantly. 

It is now only two months to a new 
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of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Iil., 

followed Dwight M. Baldwin to the presidency of the Millers’ 
National Federation, holding that office in 1911-12. He was born 
at Staunton, Ill., Nov. 5, 1858, a block distant from the mill op- 


erated by his father, Captain David R. Sparks. 
ated from the University of Illinois in 1879, the youngest of his 
class, Mr. Sparks went to Germany to continue his studies at the 
University of Leipzig. Subsequently he toured Europe and east- 
Upon his return to the United States he entered his 
father’s employ, subsequently becoming president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., which position he held until recently. 
dent of the St. Louis Millers’ Club for three successive terms. 


After being gradu- 


He was presi- 
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crop, and there are no indications of 
any improvement in demand for flour. 
It looks as if the crop year would drag 
itself out to a very quiet ending, during 
which it will be difficult to secure profit- 
able operation. Of course the outlook 
for the new crop will have a bearing, 
and any probability of higher prices 
then might help the business. 

Standard soft winter wheat patent 
flour was quoted, May 6, at $6.50@6.75 
bbl, and local springs $7.25, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Prices were firm, in the face of 
an advancing market and relatively high 
prices for feed. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
bay a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 

00 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls ac tivity 
ME ih 4600008 6e6eba® 40,100 79 
PROVICUS WOOK 2.2 .cccccser 35,600 75 

WORF OBO cccccvcccccccsses SS,e08 73% 
Two years ago ........-.- 25,900 54 
Three years ago .......... 28,300 61 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Og aa 40,500 18,496 45% 
Previous week .... 70,560 36,728 52 
Wee GD. 64000004: 60,750 28,929 47 
Two years ago .... 60,450 16,454 27 

Three years ago... 98,310 47,781 44% 


FIFTY YEARS OF MILLING 


The Emery Thierwechter Co., miller, 
Oak Harbor, Ohio, completes 50 years 
of milling with the present year. M. | 
Thierwechter & Son was organized in 
1877, and continued in operation until 
1894, when Emery Thierwechter & Co. 
succeeded them. The present company 
was incorporated in 1901, and has con- 
tinued ever since. Emery Thierwechter, 
son of the original founder, is president, 
and in addition to other interests is a 
director of the Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Toledo. His son, Edgar W. 
Thierwechter, is’ treasurer and acting 
head of the milling business. He is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, 
has been prominent in various activities 
of Oak Harbor, and has served as presi- 
dent of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion. They conduct a combined business 
in grain, feed and milling. 


INSTALLS NEW MOTOR 

The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 
completed installation of a new Westing- 
house synchronous motor with internal 
clutch last week, and got its Toledo mill 
into operation. This is the last word in 
an electric motor, and is remarkable for 
the evenness of its operation or the ap- 
plication of its power. Incidentally, it 
increases somewhat the capacity of the 
mill. 

NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., was in New York last week. 

Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Toledo. 

C. A. Lingham, vice president of the 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., was in Mansfield, Ohio, last week. 

L. A. Puryear, who has been manager 
of the Mero Mills, Nashville, Tenn., for 
two years, is now connected with J. W. 
Colvert & Co., brokers, Nashville. 

Henry L. Goemann, of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, was in Toledo, 
May 6, returning from California, where 
he spent three months, aaa casas by 
Mrs. Goemann. 

Lyman Perin & Co., commission mer- 
chants and flour brokers, Cincinnati, have 
moved their office to 901 St. Paul Build- 
ing. Mr. Perin was formerly engaged in 
the milling business. 


ATLANTA 


A steady increase in flour prices last 
week had an adverse effect on buying. 
Jobbers and bakers are placing a few 
orders for their current needs, but ad- 
vance business has dwindled, with very 
few orders being placed for more than 
30 days ahead. The larger bakers ap- 
pear to have fairly large stocks on hand. 
There is comparatively little buying be- 
ing done by jobbers, and although stocks 
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in the hands of even the largest ones 
are exceptionally low, their purchases 
are only on a_hand-to-mouth basis. 
Shipping directions continue fairly ac- 
tive. 

Prices are about 30c bbl higher. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b., Atlanta, 98-lb cottons, May 
7: hard winter short patent $7.70@8 bbl, 
standard patent $7.40@7.80, straight pat- 
ent $7.20@7.50; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.45@9, fancy patent $7.95@8.50, 
standard patent $7.45@8; spring short 
patent $8.20@8.50, standard patent $7.90 
@8.20, straight patent $7.70@8; Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington soft 
white wheat flour, $7.70@8. 

NOTES 

Grant E. Laflin, representing the In- 
dian Milling Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., was 
here last week, visiting F. Y. Johnson, 
feed and grain broker. 

The Indian Milling Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., feed manufacturer, is making an 
investment of about $15,000, installing 
a poultry feed unit, new equipment in- 
cluding feeders, cutters, cleaners, etc. 


NASHVILLE 


There was a slightly increased demand 
for flour from the Southeast last week. 
The cash wheat market continued up- 
ward, and buyers were covering their 
current requirements more freely. How- 
ever, there was no disposition to buy 
beyond near-by needs. Sales were for 
shipment within 60 days, with some or- 
ders for prompt delivery. Shipments on 
contract were fairly well sustained, with 
output of mills being absorbed. 

The volume of current sales has been 
running about 30 per cent of capacity 
of mills. Business in the Southeast is 
good for this period of the year, and 
better than for several seasons at the 
corresponding time. May starts off with 
trade generally satisfactory, and indica- 
tions are that the old crop year will 
close in fine shape. The trade is now 
interested in information about the new 
crop, but there is no inclination to either 
buy or sell any new crop flour on con- 
tract. 

With the wheat market sharply high- 
er last week, flour prices were strong. 
Mills are slow to advance prices asked 
until there is a well-established basis, to 
justify such action. Quotations, May 7: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.15@8.40 bbl; standard patent, $7.15 
@7.40; straights, $6.90@7.15; first clears, 
$6.25@6.75. ° 

Minnesota and western flours were 
strong last week on account of the wheat 
situation, though some leading rehan- 
dlers did not advance prices. More in- 
terest was shown by buyers, though the 
volume of sales was moderate. Quota- 
tions, May 7: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8 
@8.50 bbl; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.50@8; standard patent, 30@60c 
less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
AS Dee wvscusics 150,420 95,381 63.4 
Previous week 160,620 93,341 58.1 
wear GOO sccccsc 169,020 90,980 53 
Two years ago... 154,620 81,805 52.9 
Three years ago. 177,420 88,799 50 
NOTES 


C. J. Travis, manager of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, visited Atlanta and 
other southeastern markets last week. 

K. P. Aitken, general manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor to points in the 
Southeast. 


NORFOLK 


The sharp upturn in the market has 
stimulated sales in this territory, and 
buyers are coming in more readily to 
supply their needs. Among bakers, buy- 
ing has been more brisk than for sev- 
eral months, and some good orders were 
reported last week. General trade con- 
ditions throughout this territory are im- 
proved, and this has stimulated the flour 
trade. Quotations, May 6: northwestern 
spring patents $8.45@8.65 bbl, second 
patents $7.75@8.10; Kansas top patents 
$7.75@7.95, second patents $7.45@7.65; 
top winter patents $7@7.25, second pat- 
ents $6.65@6.90; Virginia and Maryland 
Straights, $6.40@6.50. 
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A NDREW J. HUNT, president of the Millers’ National Federation 

in 1912-14, was head of the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, at the time of his death, Oct. 27, 1918. He first became con- 
nected with milling in 1899, when he organized the New Era Co. and 
built a 350-bbl mill at Arkansas City. 
the United States Food Administration was formed by Herbert C. 
Hoover during the World War, Mr. Hunt was his choice as south- 
western representative on the governing committee. 


When the milling division of 











The Flax Market Situation 
By H. S. Irwin 


Grain Market News Service, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


LAXSEED consumption the first 
F half of the 1926-27 season suggests a 

well-sustained demand for the 1927 
crop of domestic seed, although slightly 
less flaxseed has been required to date 
than up to this time in‘recent years, and 
prices are about 10c lower than a year 
ago. Nearly as much has been crushed 
during the six months as in 1926, but 
even at relatively low prices for linseed 
oil a good share of that from these 
crushings has backed up into stocks. Re- 
ported holdings of this oil on April 1 
were the largest on record, and were 
about 20 per cent larger than the move- 
ment into consuming channels during the 
January-March quarter. Demand for 
linseed meal, however, continues in excess 
of the output at prices only slightly low- 
er than those prevailing a year ago. Ar- 
gentine offerings of flaxseed are being 
readily absorbed. 

Production of linseed oil during Janu- 
ary-March totaled 202,000,000 Ibs and 
was the second largest on record for this 
quarter, being exceeded only by the 230,- 
000,000 lbs produced in these months in 
1925. The output of oil for the season 
to date amounts to about 409,000,000 Ibs, 
which is less than 1 per cent below that 
of the same period last year, and only 
about 8 per cent under the record pro- 
duction for the first half of the 1924-25 
season. 

About 22,122,000 bus flaxseed were 
crushed during the six months, October- 
March, this season, against 22,449,000 a 
year ago and 24,046,000 two years back. 
Stocks of flaxseed at crushers on April 
1 approximated 3,000,000 bus against 
about 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 one and two 
years ago, respectively. Commercial 
stocks at Minneapolis and Duluth totaled 
about 2,000,000 bus at that date, com- 
pared with 1,242,000 a year previous, 


and 735,000 at that time in 1925. Some 
of the seed in commercial channels this 
year, however, may have been damaged 
by excessive rains at harvest time in 
1926, since trade reports in recent 
months have indicated that crushers were 
picking up the best arrivals and that ele- 
vators took the rest of the offerings. 


IMPORTS NEARLY HALF OF SUPPLY 

Nearly 15,000,000 bus flaxseed were re- 
ceived at the principal markets for the 
seven months ending with March this 
season from the 1926 harvest of 19,459,- 
000 bus, compared with 17,953,000 at the 
same date last season, when the crop was 
estimated at 22,424,000 bus. Around 13,- 
928,000 bus were brought into the United 
States during these seven months, against 
11,562,000 a year ago. Of this amount 
Argentine flaxseed made up about 12,- 
274,000 bus, compared with 10,230,000 a 
year ago, while imports from Canada 
approximated 1,419,000 bus against 1,- 
822,000 for these months in 1925-26. Ca- 
nadian commercial stocks of 3,479,000 
bus on April 1 were slightly below the 
3,581,000 reported a year ago, while re- 
ports suggest that much of the holdings 
there also reflect the unfavorable weath- 
er at hargest last year. 

Future quotations at Minneapolis have 
recovered from their midquarter decline, 
and are slightly higher than early in 
January, although they are around 8c 
lower than a year ago. In contrast, 
foreign markets are generally higher 
than last year. Quotations at Buenos 
Aires have shown a material advance 
since the first of the year, and at the 
close of April were about 10c bu higher 
than a year ago. Flaxseed prices in 
European markets are also higher than 
then both for Argentine and Indian of- 
ferings. Argentine seed at Hull was re- 
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cently quoted over 5 per cent higher than 
at this time in 1926. 


ARGENTINE SEED MOVING READILY 


Shipments of flaxseed from the im- 
portant exporting countries, Argentina 
and India, total about 31,870,000 bus for 
the four months, January-April, this sea- 
son, compared with 29,635,000 a year ago, 
14,324,000 two years back, when the Ar- 
gentine crop was short, and 30,868,000 
for these months in 1924. The great 
bulk of these offerings was contributed 
by Argentina, which has exported 30,- 
540,000 bus so far this season, against 
28,460,000 a year ago. Interior market- 
ings in that country have been generous 
and, in spite of the liberal outward 
movement, port stocks there had _ in- 
creased to 8,000,000 bus at the close of 
April, the largest figure in recent years. 

Prospects for the acreage of flax in 
the United States this year are confused. 
In spite of the outlook for a rather fa- 
vorable ratio between prices of wheat 
and flaxseed in the fall of 1927, farmers 
on March 1 indicated their intention to 
‘put in around 12 per cent less flax than 
in 1926. Since that time, however, the 
delay in spring wheat seeding and good 
moisture conditions in the Northwest will 
favor an increase in flax acreage over 
earlier expectations. 

The delayed preparations for wheat 
seeding in Canada may also favor an 
increase in the flax acreage there. The 
area under flaxseed recently harvested in 
India is reportd as 7 per cent smaller 
than for the previous season, excluding 
the mixed crop of the United Provinces, 
but estimates of production there are 
not yet available. Crop conditions in 
Europe are generally more favorable 
than a year ago. 

EVANSVILLE 

Hand-to-mouth buying continued last 
week. No large stocks are kept on hand, 
apparently, but just sufficient to control 
trade. Quotations, May 7, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots, for soft 
winter wheat flour showed little change 
from those of the preceding week. Best 
patent was held at $7.75 bbl, and 
straights $6.75; Kansas hard, $7.50; 


clears, in jutes, first $6.55, second $5.75. 


W. W. Ross. 





Freight traffic handled by Canadian 
railroads in 1926 was the heaviest on rec- 
ord, according to the dominion bureau of 
statistics. In that year total freight 
loaded at stations in Canada was 73,336,- 
437 tons, the total received from foreign 
connections and destined to Canadian 
points 18,466,053, and the total received 
from foreign connections and destined 
for foreign points 15,201,374. The grand 
total was 10,764,485 tons heavier than in 
1925 and 3,000,000 ahead of 1923, when 
Canada harvested her record grain crop. 





| New Trade Publications 











A Commercial Handbovk of China.—‘‘The 
Commercial Handbook of China” is being 
distributed by the Department of Com- 
merce. This handbook, compiled by Julean 
Arnold} commercial attaché, with the as- 
sistance of American consular officers and 
other authorities on China, constitutes one 
of the most comprehensive sources of in- 
formation on that country’s economic life 
published in recent years. 

In view of the present situation in China 
and the growing importance of the republic 
in world affairs,- the presentation of the 
new handbook at this time is believed par- 
ticularly opportune. American exporters 
and importers will find it of great practical 
value, while students of Far Eastern af- 
fairs will have in it a most convenient 
volufme for research purposes. 

Copies of the handbook, which is cloth- 
bound and contains 818 pages, are available 
at district or co-operative offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
or they may be obtained direct from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The 
price is $1.75. 

VYeast.—The Nederlandsche Gist-en Spir- 
itusfabriek (Netherlands Yeast & Spirits 
Co.), Delft, Holland, has issued a handsome 
65-page booklet entitled ‘‘Yeast."’ The vol- 
ume is abundantly illustrated. It is ex- 
plained in the foreword that the booklet is 
“an attempt to place on permanent record 
various impressions which were gathered 
during a trip to our factory by a British 
visitor.’”” The history of bread making from 
early times is traced, and the importance of 
bread as a staple food is considered. Fer- 
mentation in general is then discussed, this 
section being followed by the illustrated 
story of the company’s plant. 
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CHICAGO 


The stronger market last week stimu- 
lated interest in bread flours to some ex- 
tent, although it discouraged users of 
pastry and cracker flours from placing 
orders. The upward trend of prices had 
a material effect on shipping instructions, 
and also offered encouragement of a fur- 
ther improvement. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—The higher 
prices brought in fair shipping instruc- 
tions, and also resulted in a little better 
business. However, buyers’ views dif- 
fered greatly as to the permanency of 
the strength. Individual bookings ranged 
from one car up to 1,500 bbls, for ship- 
ment this month up to 90 days. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There was a bet- 
er inquiry for southwestern brands, with 
more sales of one and two cars up to 
1,000 bbls. One large baking corpora- 
tion is also said to have entered the 
market. . 

Soft Winter Flour.—The stronger 
market had more of a tendency to dis- 
courage users of soft winters from buy- 
ing. Cracker and pie bakers seemed un- 
willing to pay the advance, especially as 
most of them have their near-by re- 
quirements fairly well covered. One of 
the large cake bakers took on some flour, 
but most sales were widely scattered 
and small in volume. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in 98’s and 
clears in jute, May 7: spring top pat- 
ent $7@7.45 bbl, standard patent $6.75 
@7.20, first clear $5.80@6.40, second 
clear $4.50@4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.30, 95 per cent patent $6.40 
@6.90, straight $6.25@6.75, first clear 
$5.30@5.90; soft winter short patent 
$6.20@6.70, standard patent $5.80@6.30, 
straight $5.65@6.05, first clear $5.25@ 
5.60. 

Durwm.—There has been little change 
in semolinas. Sales are few and small 
in volume, and no interest is displayed in 
future sales. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
May 7, at 442@45%c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 444@4%%c; No. 8 semolina, 
3%,@4'4c; durum patent, 4@4%4c; spe- 
cial grade, 37%,.@4%ce. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOO Bee 6 6sveieesses beaver 37,000 92 
Previous week .... 82 
TORE BHO cc ccevecscvercess Bee 85 
TWO YOATH ABO .ccsccccces 30,000 75 


WILL NOT REBUILD 

The owners of the Elevator Milling 
Co., Springfield, Ill., have definitely de- 
cided not to rebuild their corn plant, and 
the business will be closed as rapidly 
as possible. The corn mill was burned 
a few weeks ago, and only a new addi- 
tion remained after the conflagration. 
L.. De Burger, who has been manager for 
some years, will remain at Springfield 
for several weeks settling the affairs, and 
has not made any definite plans for the 
future. 

INSTALLS POWER UNIT 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. is 
electrifying its large mill here. For- 
merly only the rye flour unit was op- 
erated by electric power, but now the 
wheat flour units as well will be elec- 
trically driven. The installation includes 
10 Ideal motors, giving 1,000 additional 
h-p, and so arranged that each unit can 
be operated singly. The company also 
contemplates erecting additional grain 
storage in the near future. 

KELLOGG-STRATTON GRAIN CO. 

As announced in The Northwestern 
Miller of May 4, the Kellogg-Stratton 
Grain Co. has been organized to operate 
elevators at Chicago, and Depot Harbor, 
Ont. John Kellogg is president, Harry 
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M. Stratton vice president, H. G. Camp- 
bell secretary, and O. S. Dowse treasurer. 
Headquarters of the company will be in 
Chicago, and offices have been opened at 
1956 Continental & Commercial National 
Bank Building, 208 South La Salle 
Street. The company will start opera- 
tions this week. 


GETS FEED PLANT CONTRACT | 

S. T. Edwards & Co., feed system en- 
gineers, Chicago, have been awarded the 
contract to prepare a complete feed 
manufacturing plant for the Southard 
Feed & Milling Co., Kansas City. This 
will replace its plant recently destroyed 
by fire. 

The new plant will be equipped with 
machinery of the latest design and effi- 
ciency, including continuous percentage 
feeders, and a full line of poultry, dairy, 
hog, and molasses feeds will be manu- 
factured. It is estimated that it will 
have an output approximately three 
times greater than that of the old plant. 
The mill will be served by two railroads, 
and with the warehouse occupies ground 
space of 80x272 square feet. 


NOTES 


Oscar F. Greiner, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 


Co., Inc., recently called on the local 
trade. 

W. L. Harvey, of the Marcellus 
(Mich.) Milling Co., called on the trade 
here last week. 

J. W. Mashek, vice president of the 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
this market last week. 

L. E. Brown, president of the Brown 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade on May 6. 

C. L. Grandy, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, has been spend- 
ing a few weeks at the local offices. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, local manager for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
made a short business trip to St. Louis 
last week. 

Herman Bowmar, sales manager for 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, was 
in Chicago, May 6. James P. Curry will 
handle the private corn meal brands of 
this company in this market. 


S. T. Edwards, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of dry 
skim milk for animal and poultry feed- 
ing for the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute. Dr. H. E. Van Norman is director 
of the institute. 


Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have so far contributed $10,000 
to the fund for the Mississippi flood 
sufferers. The committee, of which 
Royal W. Bell is chairman, is still ac- 
cepting donations. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and 
Sydney Anderson, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, were at the Chicago offices of 
the Federation on May 7. 

O. A. Church, sales manager for the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, called 
on the trade in Chicago and Milwaukee 








MARK N. MENNEL, vice president and treasurer of the 

Mennel Millie Co., Toledo, Ohio, held the office of presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation during 1914-16. Mr. 
Mennel was born at Mansfield, Ohio, Aug. 26, 1882. After 
being graduated from the University of Michigan he entered 
the employ of the Harter Milling Co., Toledo, with which 
| firm his father, Alphonse Mennel, was connected. In 1908 he 
became treasurer and a director of that company. Mr. Men- 
nel and his brother, Louis A. Mennel, have long been active 
in furthering association work, as was their father before them. 
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last week. C. A. Ogden, of Peoria, IIli- 
nois representative, spent a day in Chi- 
cago conferring with Mr. Church, 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has _re- 
turned from Washington, D. C., where 
he attended a milling-in-transit hearing. 
On his way home he stopped at Phila- 
delphia in regard to matters of interest 
to millers. 

Grant C. De Groat, Chicago, central 
states sales manager for the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, left May 
4 for a short rest at Mount Clemens, 
Mich. He was at his office last week for 
the first time since he broke his arm 
early in March. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., called on Ernest G. 
Dahl, his local representative, on May 7. 
Mr. Yoder was on his way to New York, 
and expects to be here again to attend 
the silver jubilee of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s traveling school 
for bakers, which opened in Chicago May 
9, had a full enrollment of 200 for the 
first two weeks’ course, all from Chicago. 
The school will be conducted at 1118 
Milwaukee Avenue, and will continue 
for several months under the direction 
of Hugh Griffiths, with Sam Goetz and 
William Broeg as instructors. 


MILWAUKEE 


By comparison with the state of trade 
in recent weeks, the call for spring pat- 
ents was considerably better during the 
first week of May, and a substantial 
business was transacted. Practically «ll 
sales were for immediate or prompt ship- 
ment, although a few orders spread de- 


livery over 30 to 60 days, which was en-- 


couraging. Some members of the trace 


-apparently have become convinced that 


conditions between now and the new 
crop will make possible only minor reces- 
sions from the present advanced level 
of flour prices, and were willing to cover 
normal needs. Others limited their pur- 
chases to current needs, and it is to be 
noted that this:class of trade is broaden- 
ing. Prices are 10@15c bbl higher and 
firmly held, in view of the strong tone 
of the wheat market. Quotations, May 
7: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7.25@7.55 bbl, straight $7.05@ 
7.25, first clear $6.15@6.35, and second 
clear $4.50@4.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Millers of hard winter wheat flour ad- 
vanced asking limits 15@20c and suc- 
ceeded in putting through some busi- 
ness, although. demand fell off after the 
rise in wheat became more accentuated. 
A sale of more than one or two cars was 
a rarity, and established trade appeared 
to be satisfied merely to fill in. Many 
customers still have considerable flour 
on mill books on which they are behind 
in their acceptances, but several south- 
western mill representatives reported 
that shipping directions were improved. 
The impression prevails that the condi- 
tions that were responsible for the sharp 
advance in wheat and the strengthened 
cash basis will sustain prices and create 
a better demand until new flour becomes 
available. Quotations, May 7: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7.15 
@7.25 bbl, straight $6.90@7, and _ first 
clear $5.75@6.10, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


A charter has been granted to the Col- 
fax (Wis.) Milling Co. The capital stock 
is $20,000, and the incorporators are Carl 
D., Obed B. and Rubin Larson. 


Stocks of flour in Milwaukee mills and 

ublic warehouses on May 1 were 4,259 

bls, compared with 2,800 on April |, 
and 30,349 on May 1, 1926. The largest 
stocks on May 1 in a 10-year period were 
in 1923, there then being 60,778 bbls. 

Mrs. Ruth McManus, of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent last week 
giving demonstrations and lectures be- 
fore high schoo! girls’ baking clubs in 
five western Wisconsin communities. 

L. E. Meyer. 





The federal and provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture are stressing the 
importance of securing good, clean seed 
of a tested and suitable variety for sow- 
ing in the prairie provinces of Canada. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The strong position of the wheat mar- 
ket has caused mills to hold prices well 
in line, and advancing quotations have 
been general. New business, however, is 
slow. When the advance first started, 
buyers were not convinced that it would 
hold. They stayed out of the market as 


much as possible, ‘and are now unwill- 
ing to meet the prices mills are asking. 
Shipping instructions are satisfactory, 


although some buyers are canceling con- 
tracts and paying the difference, rather 
than take out flour for which they have 
no need. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Current buying of 
soft wheat flour in the South shows but 
little change. Districts which were hard 
hit hy the flood are gradually returning 
to normal, except in the extreme south- 
ern lerritory where the apex of the flood 
has not yet passed. Stocks are low in 
practically all localities, and mills antici- 
pate a fair demand for prompt shipment 
flour for the remainder of the crop year. 


Shipping instructions are fairly good. 
Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour is slow. Mills are pressing 


for shipping instructions on old bookings, 
and meeting with fair success. Many 
bakers booked in excess of their needs 
for the crop year, and little new busi- 
ness will come from them until the new 


crop comes on the market. From pres- 
ent indications, mills will be very cau- 
tious in making new crop quotations far 


in advance of the maturing of the crop, 
and it is unlikely that buyers will be un- 
duly interested in these quotations. 
Export Trade.—No change occurred in 
the export field last week. Trade with 
European markets is scattered, and gen- 
erally limited to clears or low grades. 
Latin America still is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and likely will continue that 
way for the balance of this crop year. 
Old bookings have been well taken out. 
Flour Prices—Quotations, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, May 7: soft winter 
short patent $6.40@6.80 bbl, straight 
$5.75@6.10, first clear $5.40@5.80; hard 
winter short patent $6.75@7.25, straight 
$6.20@6.60, first clear $5.40@5.80; spring 
first patent $7.10@7.50, standard patent 
$6.75@7.10, first clear $5.90@6.20. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

MOY 149 640.6600 0.6 09 65:45:0:8% 26,800 44 
Previous week ...... ... 28,100 46 
WOOP GO cs coves eee uaeens 19,800 31 
TWO PORTS ERS 66 ccvcevtvs 14,500 22 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OE ATP eer 35,100 40 
aa, J... eee 45,100 52 
WOO? OE: wundesn ca Veh haeee 37,000 43 
SWO FORRG GOS oc ccrvesscn 31,200 36 


NOTES 

Harry Less, mill sales manager for the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., was in the East 
on a business trip last week. 

C. C. Goodwin, of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., vis- 
ited the firm’s St. Louis office last week. 

Charles G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., was on ’change last 
week, 

The posting of the New York Stock 
Exchange quotations on the board in the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has been 
discontinued. 

One of the features of the program of 
the annual convention of the Southern 
Illinois Master Bakers’ Association, to 
be held in Mount Vernon, May 26, will 
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be an illustrated lecture on the need for 
variety of breads, by a representative 
of The Fleischmann Co. 

Approximately 75 bakers and allied 
tradesmen left St. Louis in special cars 
to attend the annual convention of the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association at 
Moberly, Mo., May 9-11. 


MEMPHIS 

Business in flour is still quiet, but high- 
er prices helped stimulate shipping in- 
structions. Flooded conditions in a large 
part of the local territory interrupted 
normal movement, and the only small 
offset was in Red Cross buying for refu- 
gees, which was chiefly of low grades. 
It is expected buying will increase when 
the waters recede and the overflowed dis- 
tricts get to work, but purchasing power: 
is crippled and will be felt the rest of 
the season. Movement to some sections 
was helped by resumption of traffic, but 
there was little demand, due to higher 
prices. Farming operations are still hin- 
dered by too much rain outside inun- 





dated territory. Jobbers will not take 
more than enough to keep stocks re- 
plenished, and the baking trade is well 
protected until early in the summer. 

Prices are up about 25c bbl. Quota- 
tions, May 7, f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots, 
basis 98’s: soft winter short patent $7.75 
@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7@7.25; 
spring wheat short patent $8.25@8.60, 
standard patent $7.75@8.05; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.25@7.70, standard 
patent $6.90@7.15; western soft patent 
$7@7.25, semihard patent $6.40, blended 
95 per cent $7.10@7.25. 


NOTES 


W. H. Gable, of the Neosho (Mo.) 
Milling Co., called on the flour trade re- 
cently. 

H. L. Douty, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is back from a trip to Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. H. Drake, sales manager for Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, Ind., visited the 
offices of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
last week. 

R. H. Moran has resigned as local 
manager of the Red Star Milling Co., to 
become associated with the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. He has been succeeded 
by W. T. Powers, who has been the Red 
Star representative in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Bakers and the general trade are 
marking time, awaiting developments in 
the flood situation. The main line levees 
in parts of northern Louisiana weakened 
before the surge of the crest and crum- 








that time until his retirement. 





AMUEL PLANT, until recently vice president of the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, was president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in 1916-18. His father, George H. 
| Plant, was president of the Plant company, which was founded 
in 1840 by Samuel Plant’s grandfather and his great-uncle. 
Plants retired from the milling industry recently when their 
| firm was taken over by the Plant Flour Mills Co. 
Plant was born in St. Louis in 1872. After his graduation from 
the St. Louis Manual Training School, he entered the business 
in 1890 and was prominently connected with the industry from 
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bled, flooding large areas, while on the 
Mississippi side of the river several bad 
breaks have occurred, inundating sec- 
tions of the. rich delta lands, thus af- 
fecting the cotton crop of that part of 
Mississippi. Engineers say the levees 
from Baton Rouge to New Orleans are 
in excelleht condition, and the city of 
New Orleans is considered absolutely 
safe from high water, having what are 
termed the strongest and highest levees 
along the entire river. 

The high waters, however, have af- 
fected trade in numerous sections of this 
territory, where stocks are low, and in 
many instances destroyed. In the city, 
bakers are holding off, expressing the 
opinion that they see no reason for ad- 
vancing flour prices, and are ordering 
only for immediate needs. Export busi- 
ness was only fair during the past week, 
although there was a better tone to the 
inquiries from abroad. Latin America 
continued to show interest in New Or- 
leans offerings, and some ‘fairly large 
sales were put through. 

Flour prices, May 5: 


-—— Winter 





‘ 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... 7.65 $7.00 $9.25 
Se DOP CORE sc cccs 7.30 6.80 7.60 
100 per cent ..... 7.00 6.45 8.10 
Ce. ecaescncsciccee 6.85 6.00 8.05 
Wee GRORE .csccee ees 5.85 7.10 
Second clear ..... rr 5.55 6.05 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 18,689 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended May 5, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,975 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Tampico, 850; Vera 
Cruz, 740; Cienfuegos, 650. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,100; Panama City, 2,500; Vera 
Cruz, 500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,975; 
Kingston, 500; Puerto Barrios, 1,517; 
Puerto Limon, 2,202; Colon, 100; Puerto 
Colombia, 350; Panama City, 500; Bocas 
rd Toro, 20; Manta, 100; Punta Arenas, 
110. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans,” 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 


ended May 5: 

Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 175 Mayaguez ...... 40 
Aux Cayes ..... 150 Panama City .. 3,575 
Bahia Blanca... 420 Paramaribo .... 746 
Bocas del Toro. 20 Pernambuco ....1,700 
MUGMRGR eccccess 2,400 Pointe-a-Pitre ..1,275 
Cape Haitien ... 500 Ponce ......... 620 
GO steccccses 33 Port au Prince. .1,250 
Cienfuegos ..... 650 Progreso ....... 124 
CORO cecccccevcs 600 Puerto Barrios. .1,828 
CRPRORO ciccece 50 Puerto Castella. 92 
Fort de France. 510 Puerto Colombia a 
Guayaquil ..... 219 Puerto Limon...2,2 
Hamburg ..... 13,066 Punta Arenas... 110 
BERVORR. cocccece 9,591 Rio de Janeiro. .1,361 
Humacao ...... 50 Rotterdam ..... 8,484 
Jacmel ........ 350 San Juan ...... 1,525 
Kingston ...... 1,825 Santiago ....... 1,050 
La Guayra .... 525 Santos ......... 2,500 
Liverpool ......2,000 Tampico ....... 850 
BEBOOIO cecccccce 1,100 Vera Cruz ..... 1,490 
BEARER cccccccse 100 


Receipts of rice from interior mills 
increased, but domestic demand was 
light. The export call, however, con- 
tinued strong, and a considerable quan- 
tity was worked to Europe. The follow- 
ing figures were posted, May 5, at the 
Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pookets 

Season to May 5 ......... 659,604 1,142,298 

Same period, 1926 ........ 832,653 595,652 
Sales— 

Season to May 5 ......... 76,359 426,767 

Same period, 1926 ........ 72,197 372,306 


J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., reports business very quiet. 

P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., flour, is on a business trip through 
central Louisiana. 


J. F. Fagan, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., who has been kept at home 
by illness, is again calling on the trade. 


E. L. Kerner, manager of P. L. Thom- 
son & Co., flour, has returned from a 
vacation, during which he _ traveled 
through the northern part of the state 
by automobile. 


J. S. Waterman, Sr., of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc., has been appointed 
by Governor Simpson a member of the 
reparations committee on settlement of 
losses in Plaquemines and St. Bernard 
parishes, where the levee was dynamited 
and the parishes flooded to lower the 
river stage at New Orleans. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 








GOOD DEMAND FROM CHINA 

Despite the serious disturbances that 
have marked ‘recent months in China, all 
western Canadian mills of exporting size 
have been doing a good business in flour 
for shipment to that country. Probably 
the civil wars have had something to do 
with this condition. Armies must be fed 
and, as a rule, purchases for this sort of 
use are made at good prices. However 
unfortunate such a situation may be for 
the people concerned, the trade their 
troubles give rise to is welcome in the 
country that gets it, and Canada hap- 
pens to be in the fortunate position of 
having ample supplies of flour with 
which to meet the needs in this case. This 
new business is helping to make good 
the falling off in sales of flour to older 
markets in transatlantic countries. Ac- 
tual shipments to China in March, the 
latest month fer which figures are avail- 
able, totaled 117,882 bbls, giving China 
second place for that month in the list of 
markets for Canadian flour. The United 
Kingdom was the only one to take more 
than this. 


TORONTO 


The better domestic business in spring 
wheat flour noted a week ago continued 
until Tuesday, May 3, when an advance 
in prices acted as a check and two days 
later another seemed to discourage buy- 
ers altogether. Since then demand has 
been much slower. Quotations, May 7, 
with comparisons: 





May 7 April 30 
ee ED on osc 0eneee vee $8.40 $8.20 
ND 6 tb 9 65.0 0.0-0¢000.0 800 8.15 7.95 
Second patents 7.90 7.70 
Export patents .. . oa 7.50 
First clears ..... -. 6.80 6.60 
Og err Tere rr 5.60 5.60 
WOO BORE secscccscccncas 5.10 5.10 


These prices are per barrel in bags of 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, delivered, Toronto 
territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, plus 
cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Offerings from mills 
are light, and prices are advancing. An- 
other 10c bbl was added to current lists 
last week. There is a fair demand, but 
buyers are not so keen as they were a 
week ago. Quotations, May 7: 90 per 
cent patents in secondhand jute bags, 
ear lots, Toronto, $5.50 bbl; Montreal, 
$5.75; bulk, seaboard, for export, $5.60. 

Exporting.— Demand for Canadian 
springs for exporting is better. Most of 
the improvement is with continental mar- 
kets, though the United Kingdom is in- 
creasing its purchases somewhat. A lit- 
tle of this flour is also being sold to Med- 
iterranean countries, and the British West 
Indies are taking fair quantities. Most 
of the new European business is with 
Hamburg for shipment to Czechoslovakia 
and other interior markets. During the 
week, prices moved upward in sympathy 
with wheat. The net change to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for the week was 2s 6d. 
Quotations, May 7: export patent springs, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
May, June, July seaboard loading, jute, 
43s per 280 lbs. 

Ontario winters are out of line for ex- 
port at 38s@38s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, 
asked, c.i.f.. Glasgow or other United 
Kingdom ports, May or June seaboard, 


NOTES 


In March, Canada shipped 2,418 tons 
millfeed to the United States. 

Feed merchants in this part of Canada 
report a good volume of business mov- 
ing, and most of them are busy. 

N. S. Jones, of Seneca Jones ‘& Son, 
insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., sailed 
on May 6 from Montreal for England. 


’ Thomas Morton, export manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
is visiting the trade in Newfoundland. 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
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Mr. Morton makes periodical trips to the 
island for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with his company’s customers there. 


The opening of the new grain elevator 
now projected at Sarnia, Ont., will make 
a great difference to the mills in the low- 
er western part of this province. It will 
give them direct supplies of western 
spring wheat on a milling-in-transit basis 
without any out-of-the-way haul charge. 

The port of St. John, N. B., reports 
the biggest winter season in grain ship- 
ments that it has ever experienced. The 
season is now closing, and figures show- 
ing the actual movement are available. 
Something over 28,000,000 bus grain 
passed through elevators there during 
the winter. 

Korea took 79,900 bbls Canadian flour 
in March. This put that little country 
ahead of Germany as a market for Ca- 
nadian mill products, and gave it third 
place among all the countries that buy 
flour in the dominion. Probably the 
disturbances in China have had much to 
do with this shifting in the currents of 
trade. 


Owing to the fact that Canada had a 
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poor crop of oats in 1926 there has been 
a tremendous falling off in exports of 
oatmeal and rolled oats from this coun- 
try in recent months. In March the 
total shipments to all countries amounted 
to only 12,756 ewt, compared with 79,541 
in March, 1926. Most of this year’s ship- 
ments went to the United Kingdom. 


Trade letters from Belfast state that 
some bakers are under the impression 
that there is collusion between the Cana- 
dian wheat pool and millers for the pur- 
pose of holding up the price of flour for 
shipment to that market. They speak of 
the milling business in this country as 
being now under control by the pool. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The pool has nothing whatever to do 
with the milling industry beyond the 
fact that when its prices are acceptable 
it sells wheat to the mills. 


WINNIPEG 


Following a period of considerable 
strength in the local wheat market, mill- 
ers in western Canada last week an- 
nounced two advances in the price of 
flour, each of 20c bbl. This applies to 

















RED J. LINGHAM, president of the Federal Mill © Ele- | 
vator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y., was elected president | 
of the Millers’ National Federation to succeed Samuel Plant, 
and occupied that post from April to July, 1918. At that time 
he was vice president of the Federal Milling Co., Lockport, | 
N. Y. When the milling division of the United States Food 
Administration was organized Mr. Lingham was appointed by 
Herbert C. Hoover as chairman of the eastern division. On 
July 1, 1918, the Food Administration announced a reorganiza- 
| tion of the grain control system, and Mr. Lingham abandoned 
his milling interests in order to serve as chief of the milling 
section of the new cereal division. 
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all grades, with the exception of second 
patent, which is quoted 20c bbl higher 
than a week ago. 

Domestic business is quiet, and some 


of the larger plants are closed. Others 
are operating lightly, but all report buy- 
ing from hand to mouth, and aggregate 
of sales small. Export trade also is 
light. Whatever export orders are reach- 
ing Canadian mills are being taken care 
of by eastern plants, the western mills 
being at a disadvantage on account of 
freight rates. Present over-sea buying 
is not of sufficient volume to provide 
western mills with any grinding, except 
in the way of oriental bookings, and 
these at present are negligible, chiefly 
on account of the difficulty experienced 
in procuring wheat suitable for flour for 
export to that section. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 7, at $8.95 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.35, and _ first 
clears at $7.35, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@3vc 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

W. Noyes, Buffalo, N. Y., visited Win- 
nipeg last week. 

Charles Grieve, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., was a recent visitor 
here. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, vis- 
ited his company’s offices in Winnipeg 
last week. 

It was announced in Winnipeg last 
week that Charles Huntting, formerly a 
member of the Winnipeg grain trade, 
and lately located in Chicago, will open 
a business house in this city to be known 
as the Huntting Elevator Co., Ltd. 


It was announced here last week that 
Thomas G. Jones has been appointed to 
succeed T. H. Newell as representative 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., at Neepawa, Man. Mr. Newell is 
on leave of absence, following a severe 
illness. 

The average closing price of: No. 1 
northern wheat at Winnipeg, from Aug. 
1, 1926, to April 30, 1927, was $1.41°% 
bu, basis Fort William and Port Arthur. 
No. 1 durum wheat averaged during the 
same period $1.41% bu; oats, 5744c; bar- 
ley, 6744c; rye, 9644c; flaxseed, $1.94',. 

George Bingham, grain, London, Eng. 
who was formerly a member of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., is making a trip in western Can- 
ada. He is identified with Strauss & 
Co., and is in this country with a view 
to obtaining information from the prin- 
cipal grain ports of this continent. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Further strength in the market caused 
two successive advances of 10c bbl last 
week, This has stimulated domestic 
business to a certain extent, buyers not 
being so optimistic as formerly about the 
immediate future of the spring wheat 
flour market. There is a slightly better 
demand from export buyers, but orders 
for large quantities are rather scarce. 
Prices are firm. 

Quotations, May 6: first patent $8.10 
bbl, patent $8.15, second patent $7.90, 
export patent $7.70, all jutes, car lots, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged, 
prices being firm and demand normal. 
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Quotations, May 6, $5.90@6 bbl in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, net cash, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points; small lots, 60@70c 
bb] more. 

NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is on a trip of 
inspection of his company’s western mills 
and offices. 

Brigadier-General F. S. Meighen, pres- 
ident and managing director of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, has been re-elected a director of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

J. E. Hall, of the Vancouver (B. C.) 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., was in Mont- 
real on May 2, previous to his leaving 
for a combined holiday and business trip 
in the West Indies and Central America. 
He expects to be away for six or eight 
weeks. 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, D. A. Campbell, 
gencral manager of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, C. H. G. Short, 
general manager of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Charles Ritz, east- 
ern manager of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, Harold C. Moore, export 
manager of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Montreal, and J. L. V. 
Mallette, secretary of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, recently vis- 
ited the minister of trade and commerce 
for Canada, and several of the high offi- 
cials of the departments of commerce 
and finance, at Ottawa, with regard to 
matters connected with the exportation 
of Canadian flour. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1926, to March 31, 1927, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 











‘ To ‘ 
From— ov... U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8S. i  ——_ 387,011 
a; GP ees) Seeee se-26 16,217 
Te SS ee ee ee ee 2 
%. John; MN. B...2- 2) ) re I § 
Gther HM. HH MeMmts.  ccees i —_ er 
Montreal, Que.....1,008,257 ..... 944,794 
Quebec, Que. ...... 69,919 4 9,702 
~eree Feevere, Gis cece e020 510 
St. John, Que. .... 21,033 1 69,378 
Coaticook, Que. ie 2 5,002 
mee AG, Gece cases ed00% 12,400 
Athelstan, Que. 5 91,041 
Sherbrooke, Que. Se - apeees 
patton, GOS. «ssews 225 





Cobourg, Get. .2.e> < 
CRW SS none 8 seeee o6ne 3,271 
SOME CO lieecks sagas 00.90 ,450 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 175,427 1,112 869,251 


oo 


Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 156,468 ..... 629,196 
PTORCOCE, COME. 6000. 15,382 ee ° 135,956 
Pe. Pramcia, Ot... cscs SOD = cteces 
a |. ere 


Lethbridge, Alta... ..... 
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M. KELLY, Nashville, Tenn., vice president of the Mill- 
* ers’ National Federation, was chosen president to suc- 
ceed Fred J. Lingham when the latter resigned on July 9, 1918, 
to become chief of the milling section of the United States 
Food Administration. Mr. Kelly held the position for two 
years, during which time he was president of the Liberty Mills 
Co., Nashville, and of the Southeastern Millers’ Association. 
In July, 1925, he was elected president emeritus of the latter 
organization as a tribute to his 25 years of service as president, 
which ended with his resignation in the spring of 1924. For 
a number of years he was president of the Nashville Grain 
Exchange. 

















Vancouver, B. C... 41,648 5, 711,570 
WOR, T3455 souls eacar 10 
TOURS iccccece ote SBE, 420 7,063 4,298,765 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1926 and 1925, to March 31, 1927 and 1926, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1926-27 1925-26 
United States ......... 5,865,958 8,117,980 


United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports.... 
Via Canadian ports 

Other countries— 

Vie U. @.. BOCES cass. 357,289 173,828 
Via Canadian ports..39,598,441 45,888,346 


.98,417,953 112,440,080 
.35,663,095 40,270,098 











TORRE obo fad bas bas 179,902,736 206,890,332 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1926-27 1925-26 
United States ......... 7,063 12,267 
United Kingdom— 
Vie TU. @. Mette... a 647,717 627,120 
Via Canadian ports.. 1,778,702 1,578,742 


Other countries— 
Vie. UW. B. POGCGs o.o000 1,904,409 2,315,640 
Via Canadian ports.. 2,394,356 2,947, 





TOG ckb.cstee sedans 6,732,247 7,481,196 








“MANY sort of an associa- 
tion is better than sit- 
ting in an office, trying to do 
the other fellow, and meet- 
ing him, only to do business 
with him, with the worst of 
intentions.” — George Ber- 
nard Shaw to the secretary 
of the Rotary international 
convention, which will be 
held at Ostend in June. 




















Canadian Pool Hurts British Flour Importers 


UDGING from many references to the matter that have lately been re- 
J ceived from British flour importers, the effect of the selling operations 

of the Canadian wheat pool on these friends and allies of the Canadian 
milling industry is hardly less disastrous than it is upon the millers. With 
singular accord such importing houses complain that it is no longer possible 
to handle Canadian flour at a profit in competition with British mills. As a 
result, the extinction of this valuable outlet for surplus Canadian production 
is forecast. Such a loss would be indeed a disaster. Before the pool came 
into existence, nearly 50 per cent of the total flour exports of Canada went 
to British importers, and this was by all odds the steadiest and best market 
Canadian millers had at that time. Now, the percentage of such shipments 
is below one third. 

When it is considered that in Canada flour milling is second only to 
pulp and paper in the value of its annual foreign trade, the extent of the 
calamity that is hanging over this business becomes more apparent. Without 
its exporting trade, milling would soon dwindle to a comparatively insignifi- 
cant place among Canadian manufacturing activities. In that case many of 
the present day plants would have to go out of business. Considerably more 
than 50 per cent of all flour made in Canada is exported, and of this pro- 
portion about one half was until recently shipped to the United Kingdom. 
If any important part of this trade is now to be cut off by the operations 
of the wheat pool, there will be, in addition to the losses sustained by mill- 
owners, serious disturbance to the domestic flour and feed business, with a 
certainty that domestic consumers will have to pay higher prices for bread 
and millfeed. ¥ 

Flour milling is an industry that must have full running time if it is 
to keep down its prices to consumers. Part-time operation is never profit- 
able, and generally involves definite losses. This fact has special significance 
where exporting business is concerned. It is only possible profitably to com- 
pete for flour trade in Great Britain or on the Continent when sufficient busi- 
ness is available to keep the mills concerned running to the fullest extent 
of their capacity. This is one feature of the present situation that escapes 
the attention of outside observers. It has certainly not been taken into ac- 
count by the management of the pool. On the contrary, competing mills in 
other countries have had the wheat that should have been available to keep 
the Canadian industry running, at considerably lower prices than were avail- 
able to any Canadian concern. 

It is safe to say that the pool has never considered the effect of its 
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selling policy from this point of view. 
Its directors and officials would not will- 
fully damage home millers or their over- 
sea importing connections. Their errors 
in judgment are due mostly to lack of 
knowledge and experience, and if in the 
past they have not seen the importance 
of maintaining parity of prices at home 
and abroad this is no great cause for 
wonder. It is, however, to be hoped that 
a new sense of responsibility will now be 
developed, as the case is urgent and must 
be remedied. 

In the meantime these British import- 
ers who have taken the trouble to record 
their objections are deserving of the 
thanks of Canadian millers for timely 
support in so vital a matter, and they 
may be sure that what they have had 
to say will not be without its effect. 

A. H. Batrey. 





Canada—March Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
March, 1927, as officially reported: 


Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........ 373,904 10,070,048 
UE MED Sic eccacees 878 126,592 
Newfoundland ....... . 14,001 20 


PEE wenveceecsacess COR  besenes 
CO ER r ees 
Trinidad, Tobago ek: 
Other B. W. Indies ..... 
British South Africa 
British West Africa 
BEE Seen eeeousesdeese 
SS dha erehe o5' ble wee s'4 
pi eee A006 ees 
DN «ess eee’ » a6 
British Honduras 
British Guiana eee 
CL SCs Sie wh 6.964 624 8's 
re Seen dae wate 
PED Beb5 ake s eee eves oo ‘wedales 
BPE 00 5 8% Sacessesecee's 368. sonses 
Camery TelesGs ..cccccas —. ~—nheas 
| ae ‘-< Ses bee6 321,700 
es ae ae . 49,100 
Czechoslovakia ....... 
SD Sek S06e4 ev aeeeenese 
PEEL ce astccecesevces 
BPEOMINES Sos dee eeeeeenes 
BPORGM GMIMER ccc ccccccs 
Dutch West Indies ..... 
Dutch East Indies ...... 





37,866 





French West Indies ; C 
French East Indies ..... oo 8 8=—& bs oH we 
CUCM cece iccceese * ie rere 
COVURORE cc ccecsvectaces 76,522 1,167,151 
Gold Coast 
Po eee Pee ee 


DD csc eet cecedsseews 
BPP TIPrrrerer 
PURCMOPIARGS 2c ccccvowces 
New Zealand 
ER sce 5 6 66:08 6-408 8 
PET cccwesenereseocees 
BUONO s0.0 eee sbecnavenen 
POTD wvccsccccne oes eeee 
NE «bc coe 6 tes oc verwee’s 
Portuguese Africa ...... 
Philippine Islands ...... 
PARMAMA ..cccsccsscess ‘ 
Seer ie 
EP PeLervrririT 
San Domingo ........... 
DE ~icntisees need es 
BNE b cec cece sseseeseces 
WOOTTR TOMS ociccscsvces 
Spanish Africa ......... 2 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. Be 











2 8 80—Ss Se ee 
VOROBUOIR cc icerccccceer 12,880 i seecss 
ED. o's-46 44. 00.64.0-4-085 1,028,813 16,394,879 
- -100 lbs—————— 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
Wetted BingdGom .....0+ sees 10,728 
United States .......... 46.365 gj. «esse 
PROTON cic cc cccesseess 2,163 4 
British Guiana ......... 10 77 
PORE ROGSS. ccc ccc veiceses 103 
Other Br. West Indies.. 54 
| GU PTU LONER EE 34 
Newfoundland ......... 34 
St. Pierre and Miquelon eee 
British South Africa....  ..... 1,431 
ETE V CTRL 500 47 
Meow Beanland ....cccsces soccer 242 
Other countries ........ 30 2 
0) ee ee 53,456 12,756 


Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in March, 
1927 and 1926, in barrels: 





To— 1927 1926 
United States ............ 878 1,922 
United Kingdom ......... 373,904 299,516 
Other countries .......... 654,031 1,000,654 

| SPOPrerreerereri: 1,028,813 1,302,092 


Wheat exports in March, 1927 and 1926, 
in bushels: 












o— 1926 
United States .......... 1 163,508 
United Kingdom ....... 9,785 5 8,079,718 
Other countries ........ 6,483,072 6,490,835 

BOO. Sees icvovesviss 16,394,879 14,734,061 





In Argentina, 80 per cent of the farm- 
ers own no land whatever. 
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EUROPEAN: DEPARTMENT 


C. F. G. RAIKES, EUROPEAN MANAGER 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


Correspondents in Amsterdam, Belfast, Budapest, Copenhagen, Glasgow, Hamburg, Liverpool and Oslo 


Cable and Telegraphic Address: “‘Millefiori”’ 








BRITISH BANK RATE CUT 
REMOVES TRADE HANDICAP 


Loxpon, Enc., April 22.—Great relief 
is felt in both financial and industrial 
circles of Great Britain by the reduction 
of the bank rate from 5 to 44% per cent. 

For 16 months the minimum rate of 
discount charged by the Bank of Eng- 
land has been 5 per cent, which has kept 
money from industry and has been a 
general handicap to trade and national 
enterprise. A few weeks ago there 
seemed no prospect of cheaper money, 
but recently there has been a steady 
flow of gold into the Bank of England, 
while the keen demand that has hitherto 
prevailed has fallen off, making the much 
desired change in the bank rate possible. 

The reduction caused considerable ex- 
citement on the London Stock Exchange 
and throughout the city, and was greet- 
ed with cheers and whoops of satisfac- 
tion. It is believed that this freeing of 
more money for circulation will provide 
just the impetus for trade revival that 
is needed. The Times recently said that 
in all probability the rate would have 
been reduced in the spring of last year, 
but for the general strike and the coal 
stoppage. 

These untoward events, especially the 
latter, by compelling Great Britain to 
buy coal instead of selling it, put a heavy 
strain upon the country as regards ex- 
change, from the effects of which it has 
not yet recovered. It is hoped that there 
will be a further drop in the bank rate 
to 4 per cent within the near future. 


MARSEILLES TO INCREASE 
GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES 


Panis, France, April 26.—The growing 
grain traffic of Marseilles, supported by 
the milling interests of the region, is 
building in the Arenc basin grain storage 
silos of a capacity of 22,000 metric tons. 
The silos are of armored cement, rising 
some 90 feet above ground. The dis- 
tributing tower will have a height of near- 
ly 150 feet. 

The silos will contain 100 compart- 
ments, the machinery and appliances con- 
nected therewith, apart from the elevator, 
being the last word of modernity. Bulk 
grain will be unloaded from ships along- 
side at the rate of 600 tons per hour. 

Side tracks connecting with the Gare 
d’Arenc, which has indirect main line 
communication with all the littoral to 
the Italian frontier to the east, to the 
Spanish frontier to the west, and north 
to Grenoble and Lyons, will give a far 
more speedy and direct delivery of grain 
through this port, which is expected to 
develop its relations with Argentina and 
Australia to an extent not thought of 
before the war. It is estimated that a 
third of the area of France is directly 
contributary to the port of Marseilles, 
where imports of grain are increasing 


yearly. 











VISITORS IN LONDON 

F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president, and 
W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer, of 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, arrived in London on Good Friday. 
Mr. Bean had come direct from America, 
but Mr. Harvey came from the Conti- 
nent, where he has been making an ex- 
tensive tour, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. He is planning to visit 
United Kingdom markets during the next 
week, and will sail for home on June 4. 
Mr. Bean has gone to Paris, and then 
will visit Rome. He is accompanied by 
his wife and son. 

Samuel Plant, formerly of the George 


P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, arrived 
in London last week, accompanied by 
Mrs. Plant. They made.a Mediterranean 
cruise on the Mauretania, but after visit- 
ing Egypt left the ship at Haifa in order 
to see Jerusalem and other parts of Pal- 
estine. After reaching Naples they mo- 
tored through Italy, Switzerland and 
France to Paris. They intend to stay 
two weeks in England, and during that 
time will visit Macclesfield, from which 
town Mr. Plant’s forbears originated. 
They will sail for home on the Aquitania 
on April 30. 

Victor E. Newcomb, manager of Mor- 
row & Co., New York, arrived in London 
after the Easter holidays, which he spent 
in Paris. He will tour Scotland and 
Ireland, then proceed to the Continent 


to visit his various business connections. 
He is accompanied by his wife. 

J. Kallis, of E. Trummer & Co., Efft., 
Wasa, Finland, spent a few days in Lon- 
don last week, and called at the office 
of The Northwestern Miller. 





OATMEAL IN SCOTLAND 

Giascow, Scortanp, April 16.—No 
sales are being made of Canadian oat- 
meal, as Canada is asking about 40s per 
sack of 280 lbs, whereas millers in Aber- 
deenshire and Perthshire are offering the 
best home oatmeal at 34s. Demand is 
limited, Scotland still being very neg- 
lectful of its dish of porridge. 





The population of Australia is only 
slightly over 6,000,000. 











A L. GOETZMANN, now manager of the Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, 
* served as president of the Millers’ National Federation in 1920-22. He 


was born in Boone, lowa, in 1869. 


After being graduated from the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, he entered the service of the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad, remaining with that company for 18 years and 


leaving, in 1905, to become secretary of the Federation. 


He served in that 


capacity until 1912, when he became manager of the Listman Mill Co., La 


Crosse, Wis. 


In 1921 he went to Minneapolis, subsequently forming there the 


A. L. Goetzmann Co., Inc., which was changed to the Goetzmann-Aylsworth 
Grain Co. in 1926. In April of this year a controlling interest in the Zenith 
company was acquired by the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, in association 


with Mr. Goetzmann. 





PROPOSED IRISH IMPORT 
DUTY FURTHER CONSIDERED 


Dustin, Inetanp, April 16—The Irish 
Free State commission continued its sit- 
ting last week to hear the evidence for 
and against a duty on imported flour. 
The principal evidence was the master 
bakers’ reply to millers. 

Mr. Kennedy, one of the largest bakers 
in Dublin, and one who has also a large 
interest in the Dublin Port Milling Co., 
gave evidence against the duty. He said 
that the tariff on flour must eventually 
be borne by the consumer, and that his 
experience in the milling trade had 
shown him that a properly equipped 
Free State mill, favorably located in 
Dublin, could hold its own against any 
foreign competitor, and that the mem- 
bers of the Irish milling trade themselves 
were not unanimous on the question of 
a tariff. 

In answer to a statement by the mill- 
ers that bleaching was universal, Mr. 
Kennedy said that most of the flour im- 
ported by Irish bakers from England 
was of the highest grade manufactured, 
and they were now stipulating in Irish 
contracts that all flour sold must be 
guaranteed unbleached. He said that the 
reason English millers were able to of- 
fer their high grade flours in Ireland so 
cheap was that they were able to dis- 
pose of their low grades in other mar- 
kets. Further, the flour made in Ireland 
was mostly soft flour for domestic use. 

Another witness said that he consid- 
ered Irish milled flour not as good as 
English. Still another speaker said that 
in Cork only one mill was shut down; 
the three remaining ones were operating 
as usual, and more local flour was being 
used by bakers than had been the case 
for some years. It was also said that 
some of the finest flour in the market 
was milled in Dublin. It was emphasized 
by some of the .witnesses that a tariff 
of 8s per 280 lbs on flour would raise the 
price of bread. 

So far the witnesses giving evidence 
before the commission have been equally 
divided in their opinions as to the value 
of a tariff impost, and it is questionable 
whether the protectionists will carry the 
day. The flour importers are watching 
the situation closely, being deeply con- 
cerned in the outcome. 





FEDERAL GRAIN ELEVATORS 
WILL BE BUILT IN POLAND 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A feature of the 
March issue of the new Warsaw publi- 
cation, the Polish Economist, is a com- 
prehensive study of the program of the 
Polish government to extend the indus- 
trial capacity of Poland by building fe:- 
eral grain elevators, and by giving credit 
to states and individuals, co-operatives 
or corporations, so engaged. 

It is explained that a commission, ap- 
pointed to deal with the elevator scheme, 
is of the opinion that “storage accom- 
modation should be of the following 
three types: (1) granaries, small in size, 
of simple construction, to be located 
within easy reach of the producing cen- 
ters; (2) corn (all grains) depots, of 
medium size, well equipped from a tecli- 
nical point of view, for comparatively 
small corn raising districts; (8) eleva- 
tors for extensive agricultural areas, 
since these would be required to perform 
special functions, such as the condition- 
ing of corn, etc. 

It was said that storage in Poland 
should be for a total of about 300,000 
tons. . 

The erection in the port of Gdynia of 
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a 5,000-ton export elevator is proposed, 
for export trade solely, and transship- 
ment services. The hinterland of the 
export centers in the grain section of 
Torun, an important rail and canal junc- 
tion, and the immediate erection of a 
10,000-ton capacity elevator there is 
urged. At Oswiecim a 3,000-ton capac- 
ity elevator will be built, since this point 
is near Krakow, which would figure in 
the Czechoslovak grain export trade 
from Poland, and serve also the coal 
basin and western Carpathians. For 
domestic purposes, 30 such grain eleva- 
tors or warehouses will be erected, each 
of 1,000 tons capacity. 


LARGE PRODUCTION LIKELY 
IN WORLD WINTER WHEAT 


The prospect for the world winter 
wheat crop is generally favorable for a 
large production, with increased acreage 
and favorable reports of condition of 
the crop, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. Growing conditions 
between now and the time of harvest, 
however, are important in determining 
the final yield. 

Winter wheat seedings for the crop of 
1927 in all countries that have reported 
to date are 3.4 per cent greater than for 
the same countries last year, and also 
greater than any other recent year, even 
the big wheat year, 1923. The winter 
wheat area of these countries accounts 
for over half of the world’s wheat area, 
exclusive of Russia and China. Last 
year the winter wheat area for these 
countries was 56 per cent of the world 
totai winter and spring wheat area, ex- 
cluding Russia and China. North Ameri- 
ca, Europe and India report increased 
acreage, while Africa reports a reduction 
of nearly 13 per cent. 

In Europe, generally, the winter 
grains were making good progress the 
last of March, and many countries re- 
port conditions average or above. 

The crops of North Africa were sown 
under unfavorable conditions, but since 
March 1 the weather has been favorable 
to the crop, and the outlook is now re- 
ported to be satisfactory. In Egypt the 
condition of the wheat crop is reported 
to be above average, and also better 
than at this time last year. India has 
suffered from insufficient moisture, and 
although acreage has been increased, 
condition reports now seem to indicate 
that the average yield may be less than 
last year. 

Rye acreage for 13 countries report- 
ing to date is 83,050,000, a decrease of 
0.7 per cent from the area sown for the 
1926 harvest. 

European countries have commenced 
spring sowings under favorable condi- 
tions, 

While the United States conditions are 
reported good to excellent, complaints 
from many sections indicate that late 
sown crops have fared poorly. This is 
true especially of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and northern Illinois. Damage 
from excessive rains is reported in the 
soft wheat counties of’ Kansas, as be- 
fore noted, and in West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and northern Texas. Insect dam- 
age has been reported in the panhandle 
of Texas and in Oklahoma, but not to 
an important extent. Conditions in the 
Palouse section of the Pacific Northwest 
are reported at 95 per cent of normal. 

Rye shows a condition of 86.4 per cent 
of normal, which is almost identical with 
the condition reported on Dec. 1, and 
about half of 1 per cent above the 10- 
year average for April 1. North Da- 
kota, with one third of the total acreage, 
reports a condition of 83 per cent, com- 
pared with 85 per cent on Dec. 1 and 
82 per cent the 10-year average. The 
winter there has been long and severe, 
but the snow covering has been good. 
Conditions in other important states do 
not vary greatly from the 10-year aver- 
age for this season of the year. 

The condition of farm pastures on 





April 1 was reported as 86.8, compared . 


With 82.5 at this time last year. In some 
of the northern states, pastures were still 
dormant on April 1, and in the drouth 
Stricken portion of the Dakotas, pas- 
tures have not yet recovered, but else- 
Where are in fairly good shape for this 
time of the year. 
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HARLES L. ROOS, formerly of the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
held the position of president of the Mitlers’ National Federation in 1922-24. 
In the fall of the latter year Mr. Roos retired as secretary-treasurer and manager 
of the Hunter company, disposing of his interest to George H. Hunter, president, 


and his associates. 


He had been an important figure in the milling industry for 


many years, going to the Southwest about 25 years prior to his retirement, as man- 
ager of a company formed for the purpose of co-operative sale of flour, principally 


for export. 


In 1912 he became connected with the Hunter company. Before going 


to Kansas he was in the milling business at New Ulm, Minn. 








French Government Limits Wheat Flour Extraction 


By Francis Miltoun 


HE Journal Officiel has published a 

decree referring to the taux d’extrac- 

tion for wheat flour, declaring that 
the milling of wheat shall be conducted 
on a basis which will enable all possible 
bread making flour to be extracted for 
delivery to national consumption. This 
percentage shall not be inferior to the 
figure represented by the number of kilo- 
grams representing a hectoliter of wheat, 
diminished by one unit. The minimum of 
extraction thus established shall serve as 
a base for regulating the price limit of 
bread flour. The decree which has been 
in force to date established this percent- 
age on the bases of the number of kilo- 
grams augmented by one unit. This 
makes a difference of two units from the 
former régime. 

The decree goes on to explain that 
with inferior foreign wheat it has not al- 
ways been possible to maintain the quan- 
tum in pushing the extraction to the de- 
sired limit, thus giving the public an 
inferior flour which has not proven read- 
ily panifiable. 

Comment is made that this higher ex- 
traction left but little in the way of ac- 
cessory “issues” suitable for cattle feed, 


and complaint from agricultural quar- 
ters has brought about the present de- 
cree. 

The curious aspect of the case is ap- 
parently the battle which is going on 
between two classes of the bucolic com- 
munity in France; one desiring to sell 
its wheat on the basis of utilizable bread 
making content; the other demanding 
that the price of stock feed shall not be 
increased beyond a reasonable figure by 
a high rate of extraction. 

There is no movement in sight toward 
encouraging the French wheat farmer to 
increase his wheat planting areas, or even 
to push things toward a high crop re- 
turn, at least not to the extent that is 
already apparent in the wheat politics of 
the Mussolini government in Italy. 





CENTRAL EUROPE’S TARIFF 

Lonpon; Ene., April 14.—The lengthy 
negotiations that have taken place 
between Austria and Czechoslovakia on 
the question of a revision of the commer- 
cial treaty between them have proved 
abortive and, as a result, Austria has 
reverted to her autonomous tariff. 

Austria’s insistence on an increase in 
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the duties is due to Czechoslovakia hav- 


ing profited through. the commercial 
treaty facilities to a far greater extent 
than Austria during the last four years, 
the value of the Czechoslovakian export 
into Austria exceeding the Austrian ex- 
port into Czechoslovakia by $60,000,000 
per year. 

The failure of these two countries to re- 
new the commercial treaty between them 
will incidentally affect most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, as Czechoslovakia will 
be seeking other outlets for her manu- 
factures. The translucent pottery manu- 
factured in Czechoslovakia has recently 
been flooding the British market, so much 
so that a duty has been imposed on such 
pottery, under the new budget, of 28s 
per 114 lbs. It is attractive ware, and 
has been selling at cheap prices to the 
disadvantage of the British manufactur- 
ers. It is calculated that the duty will 
amount to £200,000 per year. 





NEW WHEAT SUBSTITUTE 
IS DISCOVERED BY FRENCH 


Paris, France, April 4.—An eminent 
French technologist, Monsieur Ammann, 
has called attention of the home govern- 
ment to a cereal called fonio, cultivated 
in French West Africa, of which the 
flour therefrom is already proven in that 
colony as suitable for bread making. 

The grain is suggested as being used 
as a wheat substitute in French flour 
mixtures, as being cheaper than rice, 
manioc or corn. If the idea finds favor 
it is expected that shipments shortly will 
be forthcoming into France through Bor- 
deaux and Marseilles. 

The French Colonial Institute states 
that, excellent as this grain has proved 
to be, there still are difficulties in its 
large scale culture the crop of which 
for the moment hardly suffices the native 
population of the colony, which itself is 
an importer of wheat flour and wheat 
substitutes. It is possible that govern- 
ment assistance will be granted. Inten- 
sified cultivation will be called for, but 
as this is entirely in accord with the 
French policies of today the growth of 
the industry, as well as that of potato 
flour, is to be looked for. 

With respect to the latter, the spe- 
cialized industry in France which de- 
hydrates and grinds this commodity is 
asking the government for increased tar- 
iff protection, that the potato crop may 
be increased in France; above all, that 
an embargo shall be put on the shipment 
of potatoes out of the country, and that 
any further exodus of capital for the 
purchase of potato flour abroad be pre- 
vented. The Syndical Chamber of Fecu- 
lant Industries of France has already 
petitioned the government along these 
suggested lines. 


CO-OPERATORS AND THE POOL 

Grascow, Scortann, April 16.—Co-op- 
erative newspapers here hint that nego- 
tiations are in progress between English 
and the Scottish co-operative wholesale 
societies to arrange business mutual to 
both parties. The big co-operative so- 
cieties are mainly distributors, although 
there are some departments, notably mill- 
ing, in which they are the biggest pro- 
ducers in the country. It is proposed 
that wheat pool members should be able 
to purchase their requirements in gen- 
eral goods from British co-operative 
wholesalers, and that in return the co- 
operatives should have a special buying 
arrangement for the pool’s wheat. 





AUSTRIAN FIRM TITLE CHANGED 

Amme-Luther-Seck-Werk Gesellschaft, 
Atzgersdorf, near Vienna, Austria, is the 
new firm title of the former company, 
Amme, Giesecke & Konegen. This change 
was made on March 21. 








London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


o— Week ending——, 


From— April 15 April 8 Apr. 16 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
RRIBBRES 2 cccccccces 3,500 1,924 750 
PAGIRG 2. cccceccecs eee eee eee 
Canada—aAtlantic .... 888 3,250 6,250 
POGIBE cccccicccces coe eee eee 
Awstraliea ...ccccccece 4,400 10,796 4,400 
Argentina ........... 3,356 15,023 oes 
Comtimemt ..ccccccces 576 1,520 1,077 
CORRCWERD 2 crecccccces 1,680 2,640 ose 
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NEW YORK 


The flour business showed a slight im- 
provement last week. This was not as 
great as usually attends a rising market, 
but was an indication that firmer prices 
are causing buyers some uneasiness. 
However, their ideas are still those of 
the lower wheat markets, and therefore 
several inquiries for fair-sized lots could 
not be turned into actual business. 

Reselling was not as pronounced as 
in recent weeks, and while current sales 
are not of large volume, they are about 
all that is anticipated for the moment, 
and a generally better feeling exists in 
the market. If prices can hold to pres- 
ent levels, it is expected that the im- 
provement will continue, and it is hoped 
the orders of last fall can be cleaned 
up, giving an opportunity for legitimate 
current business. 

Export.—The export market also gave 
indications of improvement, and it was 
said that good sales of soft wheat flours 
had been worked. 

Quotations.—Prices, May 7, all in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@7.80 
bbl, standard patents $7.10@7.45, clears 
$6.75@7, high glutens and Montanas 
$7.60@17.85; hard winter short patents 
$7.20@7.50, straights $7@7.20; soft win- 
ter straights, $5.90@6.50. 


NOTES 


C. S. Mitchell, Huntington, W. Va., 
salesman for Samuel Knighton & Son, 
visited the New York office last week. 

Ventura Rodriguez, broker, Mayaguez, 
Porto Rico, is spending some time in the 
United States, visiting milling sections. 

Louis A. Mennel, president of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, was a recent 
visitor at the offices of the Harry E. 
White Co. 

W. P. McLaughlin, sales manager and 
assistant treasurer of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was on 
the New York market May 5-6. 

William H. Burtt, traveling represen- 
tative for the Centennial Mill Co., Seat- 
tle, left for the mill’s home office May 
7, after making his headquarters in New 
York for several months. 

Two foreign visitors introduced on the 
exchange last week by flour or grain 
men were A. J. Haering, Kobe, Japan, 
and Eduard Paulig, of Gustav Paulig, 
Ltd., Helsingfors, Finland. 

J. E. Hall, president and general man- 
ager of the Vancouver (B. C.) Milling 
& Grain Co., Ltd., sailed from New York 
May 7 for a three months’ business trip 
to Central America and the West Indies. 

Siegmund Steeg, who was formerly in 
the flour business in Chicago, but has re- 
cently been acting as agent in Hamburg, 
Germany, arrived in New York last 
week, and spent several days in this 
market. 

A collection is being made on the New 
York Produce Exchange for the relief 
of the Mississippi flood sufferers, and 
checks, payable to the American Red 
Cross, should be sent to W. C. Rossman, 
secretary of the exchange. 

Saul G. Bron has succeeded Alexis V. 
Prigarin, executive chairman of the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation, 165 Broad- 
way. Mr. Bron was born in the Ukraine, 
and has studied the grain trade and 
worked in this field in Russia. 

H. P. Piper, who has been active in 
the New York market for many years, 
is following doctor’s orders by taking a 
rest. He is reported to be improving by 
this enforced vacation, and physicians 
seem satisfied with his condition. 

W. W. Starr, New York flour broker, 
has recovered sufficiently from his recent 
operation to come over to the exchange. 
The amputation was of the hand between 
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the wrist and elbow, and not his arm, 
as recently mentioned in this paper. 

J. J. Page, manager, and R. A. Prid- 
ham, treasurer, of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, spent three 
days in New York last week, following 
which Mr. Pridham returned to the mill 
and Mr. Page went on to Atlantic City. 

Harry K. Barr, president of the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, sailed on the La- 
conia, May 7, for an extensive business 
trip through England, Scotland, Scandi- 
navia, Holland and Germany, studying 
local shipping conditions and revisiting 
old friends. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
April 30, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, amounted to 1,496,019 
bus and 124,606 bbls. The largest ship- 
ments were 34,434 bbls to the United 
Kingdom and 30,235 to Alexandria. 

The following nominations have been 
made for officers of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange for the year 1927-28: for 
president, William Beatty, Barnes-Ames 
Co; vice president, Axel Hansen, Han- 
sen Produce Co., Inc; treasurer, Walter 
B. Pollock. For the board of managers, 
the following were nominated: Samuel 
Knighton, Robert McVickar, James J. 


Q;Donohue, Robert F. Straub, Winches- 
ter Noyes and John E., Seaver. 

The New York Produce Exchange 
Bowling League held its first formal an- 
nual dinner on the steamship Hamburg, 
through the courtesy of the Hamburg- 
American Line, May 5. About 100 mem- 
bers of the exchange were present, in- 
cluding B. H. Wunder, president, the 
participants in the recent minstrel show, 
and the Maritime Exchange bowling 
club. This league, although of recent 
organization, has already made a definite 
place for itself in the social life of the 
exchange, and its success is expected to 
continue. At the dinner $200 were do- 
nated to the Red Cross for flood relief. 


BUFFALO 


The advance in futures stimulated or- 
dering out, and mills report an increase 
in output, with a better inquiry. Springs 
were active, with hard winter jobbers re- 
porting less interest even from the old- 
established trade. 

Export inquiry improved, and some 
business was done with South America 
and the Continent. 

Local buyers, however, continue their 
hand-to-mouth policy, and show more in- 
clination to stock up with soft winter 
prepared flours or those suitable for pas- 
try, for which they claim demand is best. 

Grocers are more inclined to push 
sales of cakes and pies, with better re- 
turns than from flour sales. Demand 
from retailers is therefore slow. 

Buffalo quotations, May 7: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@8.60 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@8, hard winters $7.70@8, 
straights $7.30@7.40, semolina, No. 2, 
47%,c, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail ship- 
ment. 

Rochester quotations, May 7, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.10@9.20 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.40; rye, $6.90@7. 









































IPTON S. BLISH was elected in the spring of 1924 to the presidency 


of the Millers’ National Federation. 


Shortly afterward, when the Fed- 


eration was reorganized and it was voted to have a permanent paid president, 
Mr. Blish became chairman of the board of directors and Sydney Anderson 


took over the presidency. 


Prior to his death on April 19 of this year, Mr. 


Blish was head of the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. He was born Jan. 13, 


1865, descending from a long line of millers. 


Members of the Blish family 


have been engaged in the industry for nine generations, beginning originally 


at Barnstable, Mass. 


Mr. Blish left high school in 1880 to begin work in the 


mill, his service being unbroken until a short time before his death. 
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NOTES 

G. W. Bartlett, of the Churchill Grain 
& Feed Co., has returned from Califor- 
nia, where he spent the winter. 

R. Wylie Hamilton, of William Hamil- 
ton & Co., flour importers, Glasgow, 
Scotland, is in Washington, D. C, 

W. S. Meservey, formerly in the flour 
business in New Milford, Pa., has re- 
turned from a winter in California and is 
located in Binghamton, N. Y., where he 
will represent the Churchill Grain & 
Feed Co. 

Major S. Howe, superintendent of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., ad- 
dressed the Buffalo Flour Club, at its 
weekly luncheon and meeting, on “The 


, Milling Industry and Its Connection with 


the Research Bureaus.” 

Western New York salesmen for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
met here last week. Dwight K. Yerxa, 
Buffalo manager, and S. N. Brown, spe- 
cialty sales manager, were speakers. The 
salesmen were guests of the company at 
luncheon. Over 60 were present. 

Oscar Moore, secretary of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn, 
stopped in Buffalo last week on his way 
to New York. Mr. Moore with his fam- 
ily motored here from Winona, on their 
way to New York, later sailing for Eng- 
land, where they will visit for a few 
weeks. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules firm and about 
25c bbl higher, in sympathy with the 
upward movement of wheat, but buyers 
are reluctant to follow the rising views of 
manufacturers, and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted last week was moderate. 
There was a fair export inquiry. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 7: spring first 
patent $7.75@8.25, standard patent $7.50 
@7.75, first clear $7@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7.25@ 
7.50; soft winter straight, $5.90@6.40. 


NOTES 

William Unruh, of Rice, Unruh & Co. 
is recovering from a protracted illness. 

J.T. Anderson, of the Anderson Grain 
& Feed Co., York, Pa., was on ’change 
on May 7. 

Philip R. Markley, grain dealer, has 
become the local representative of James 
E. Bennett & Co., 332 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. The latter firm has ap- 
plied for membership in the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange. 

James C, Jackson. 


BALTIMORE 


The market was strong last week, with 
continued unseasonable weather and good 
export demand. Wheat was up 6@7c bu 
and flour 25¢c bbl. The advance discour- 
aged domestic buying, despite indications 
for a late harvest, though export sales of 
near-by soft winter straight were fairly 
good at prices ranging $5.50@5.85 bbl, in 
secondhand 98-lb cottons. Springs and 
hard winters, while only conservatively 
higher in many cases, were generally 
wanted at old prices, and only in rare 
instances brought current rates. 

Closing prices, May 7, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.60@7.85, 
straight $7.10@7.35; soft winter short 
patent $6.75@7, straight (near-by) $5.75 
@6. 

NOTES 

Key Compton, president Chesapeake 
Steamship Co. and a member of the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce, died May 
5, aged 63. 

Visitors on change last week were Ver- 
non M. Green, of the Green-Mish Co. 
feed, grain and flour, Washington, D. C., 
and J. A. Geidel, Pittsburgh. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
has purchased a fine residence on Forest 
Drive, Catonsville, a suburb of Balti- 
more. 

Mrs. Emma L. Hilt, wife of the late 
George C. Hilt, who for years was sec- 
retary and second vice president, respec- 
tively, of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. 
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operating the Patapsco Flouring Mills, 
died on May 4. Interment was made at 
Hanover, Pa. 

A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co. who with his wife sailed for Europe 
on April 27, cabled his son and partner 
in business, C. Emmerich Mears, on May 
5, from Cherbourg, France: “Arrived 
well.” 

Elmore B. Jeffery, formerly head of 
the Skillman Bread & Pie Co., the A B C 
Bakery and the City Baking Co., now 
president of the Equitable Trust Co., 
Baltimore, has been elected to fill a va- 
in the board of directors of the 


cancy 
of Commerce of the United 


Chamber 
Stat es. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Difficulty in obtaining shipping direc- 
tions on old purchases made some time 
ago is still the feature of the local situa- 
tion. Early last week there was a slight 
improvement in this respect on account 
of a higher wheat market, but the slump 
in values later caused buyers to hold 
off again. 

Demand for flour was confined almost 
entirely to a few trade brands. Millers 
of hard winter wheat flours in some in- 
stances cut prices 25c bbl from open 
quotutions. Price, however, does not 
seem to interest buyers at all. 

Receipts continue somewhat less than 
the average, but there is plenty to sup- 
ply the demand. Retailers and family 
consumers are still small purchasers, 
while demand for baker’s bread contin- 
ues far in excess of that for flour. Some 
of the big wholesale bakers, however, 
claim that bread demand has fallen off 
to a considerable extent. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
lbs, in 98-Ib cottons, on May 7: spring 
patents, special $8.65@8.80, standard 
patents $7.75@8.65, first clears $7.45@ 
7.145; hard winter patents, $7.40@7.75; 
soft winter patents $7.15@7.75, straight 
$6.75@7.15, clear $6.40@6.75. 

NOTES 

The estimated stock of unsold flour in 
Boston, May 1, in the hands of jobbers 
and distributors, was 27,337 bbls, com- 
pared with 28,521 on April 1 and 30,600 
a year ago. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales man- 
ager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was in Boston last week 
and visited the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, the guest of H. S. Leviston. 

Clarence O. Case, president of the New 
England Flour Co., has been reappointed 
by the board of directors of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, which is a 
member of the federation, to the execu- 
tive committee of the National Feder- 
ated Flour Clubs for the coming year. 

Lovis W. DePass. 





ILLINOIS SENATE APPROVES 
STATE CONTROL OF BOARD 


Cuicaco, ILt.—The Illinois senate on 
May 5 approved the Kessinger bill, to 
place the Chicago Board of Trade un- 
der state control, by a vote of 30 to 11. 
It now goes to the house for action, 


Where considerable opposition is ex- 
pected. 
Senator Bgrbour, Chicago, led the 


fight against this measure, saying that 
the Chicago Board of Trade had been 
the target for much abuse and criticism, 
and that if the senators wanted to drive 
it out of Chicago and Illinois, they were 
going about it in the right way. 

The Kessinger bill provides for a pub- 
lic exchange commission, which shall 
have general supervision of all exchanges, 
license brokers, and power to probe the 
grain business and conduct investiga- 
tions. The Chicago Board of Trade has 
not made .any statement regarding this 
measure. There is a feeling here, how- 
ever, that those favoring the measure 
will have a hard time getting it through 
the house. 





The fact that the North African crop 
in French possessions and protectorates 
Was as good as it was last season helped 
the French situation somewhat, but there 
is no immediate possibility of France 
getting free from the importation of for- 
eign wheat from high exchange countries, 
as is the growing tendency in Italy. 
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W. MARR, of the Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, followed Tipton S. 
* Blish as chairman of the board of directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 


eration, retaining that position for two terms. 
On finishing his studies at Emory and Henry 


Logan County, West Virginia. 


College in 1884, he became an Adams Express Co. messenger. 


He was born Sept. 16, 1864, in 
From 1886 to 


to 1889 he owned and conducted a hardware store in Catlettsburg, and then be- 


came interested in a similar enterprise at Huntington. 


In 1891 he was associated 


with others in building a tool handle plant at Huntington, of which he became 
general manager, and for several years he was engaged in steadily enlarging 


activities along this line. 


In 1907 he cast his fortune with the Gwinn Milling Co., 


with which concern he has remained ever since as secretary, treasurer and 
general manager. He is vice president and director of Gwinn Bros. & Co., millers, 
Huntington, W. Va., and the Upper Arlington Co., Columbus, and is a director 
in the Huntington National Bank, the Columbus Power & Light Co., W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., and the Hatton-Brown Co. 








The “Dumping” of Farm Surpluses 
By W. I. Drummond 


In the Agricultural Review 


HE practice of “dumping” surplus 

agricultural commodities upon for- 

eign markets, in order to maintain 
domestic prices at a profitable level, 
first became general in the countries of 
continental Europe, where increasing 
population made it necessary, during the 
last century, to establish a permanent 
agriculture of greater productive ca- 
pacity. 

There are some crops that enrich a 
soil and improve its physical texture. 
Others exhaust its fertility and reduce it 
to an inert mass. Nothing could be 
clearer than that a permanent agricul- 
ture can be built up only by the maxi- 
mum use of the crops that improve the 
soil, and a minimum use of those that 
impoverish it. 

The scientists of Germany early dis- 
covered that sugar beets were the most 
valuable crop for soil building purposes 
that could be generally cultivated. Sugar 
is composed of pure carbon, all of which 
the beet plant takes from the air. The 
soil is drawn upon solely to build the 
fibrous container for the sugar itself. If 
an amount of humus equal to the residue 
of beet pulp is returned to the soil, there 





is no drain at all upon its fertility. In 
common with other root crops, sugar 
beet culture improves the texture of the 
soil, which is very important. 

The newer German agriculture was 
therefore built up largely with sugar 
beets as the basis. Other crops are of 
course necessary in a proper rotation 
system, and these -were selected with 
equal care and intelligence: potatoes, for 
their high productivity and food value; 
grain, hay and forage crops up to the 
point of supplying domestic require- 
ments, but not beyond. Such commodi- 
ties as were not used for human food 
were fed to live stock, and the fertility 
returned to the soil, together with that 
accruing from the importation of such 
crops as exhaust the soil upon which 
they are grown. Thus Germany, and 
the other European countries that fol- 
lowed her lead, ceased exporting the 
wealth of their soils, and began adding 
to it the fertility of other countries that 
sent them their grain, meats and fibers. 

When the production of sugar went 
beyond domestic requirements, bringing 
the low prices that always accompany 
overproduction, the problem of dispos- 
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ing of the surplus was met by adopting 
the various principles and practices that 
are embraced in the bonus or bounty 
system. It was recognized that the ex- 
portation of sugar was a sound policy. 
No soil fertility went out with it, while 
great quantities of fertilizing elements 
came in, in exchange. Surplus sugar 
could well be exported at a loss, such 
loss being absorbed by all the people 
of the exporting country. 

Any grant or concession to stimulate 
exports, whether in the form of the pay- 
ment of losses, freight rebates or reduc- 
tions, or any special privilege whatso- 
ever, is essentially a bounty or bonus. 
The use of these devices by the central 
European countries gave their beet 
growers and sugar manufacturers such 
an advantage over those of countries 
failing to adopt them that a general pro- 
test was raised. This led to a confer- 
ence in 1902, at Brussels, where an 
agreement to discontinue the bounty sys- 
tem was signed by representatives of 
most of the sugar producing countries. 
By that time, German and most other 
central European agriculture had _ be- 
come firmly established on the new and 
permanent basis. 

That agreement did not last. The 
bounty system, as applied to sugar, is 
again in effect in many countries. Even 
England has adopted it, turning to sugar 
beets from the comparatively worthless 
turnip, which has been her main root 
crop for 100 years or more. Great Brit- 
ain no longer wants to be the dumping 
ground for bonus supported beet farm- 
ers and sugar manufacturers of conti- 
nental Europe. 

It is noteworthy that while no Euro- 
pean country would think of paying a 
bounty on the exportation of crops that 
deplete soil fertility, it is these very 
crops which the advocates of the export 
bounty in the United States have in 
mind, The McNary-Haugen bill was no 
less an export bounty measure than the 
proposal of the National Grange. Either 
would impoverish the agriculture of the 
United States. The Senate and the 
House of Representatives would have - 
committed our country to this destruc- 
tive policy had they not been stopped 
by presidential veto. 





PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week showed an im- 
provement. Here and there a car lot 
sale was made. On the whole, business 
was of a larger volume than for the pre- 
vious week. A hopeful feature was the 
freer shipping directions. Many mill 
representatives concentrated their activi- 
ties in getting directions, with good re- 
sults. Prices were slightly higher, and 
held firm. 

No large movement of buying is looked 
for until the new crop, and even that is 
not expected to be for any long-time 
shipment. The larger bakers here are 
well stocked with flour, and have been 
rather consistent in their attitude in not 
coming into the market, even though 
some attractive prices have been made 
for them to consider. 

Sales last week were principally con- 
fined to the product of northwestern 
mills. Soft winter was in fair demand, 
and clears had a fair sale. Quotations, 
May 7: spring wheat short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; hard 
winter short patent $7.25@7.75, standard 
patent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.25@6.75; 
soft winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk. 


NOTES 


H. E. Marshall, New York represen- 
tative of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the Pittsburgh office last 
week. 

Frank J. Allen, general manager of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., visited L. E. Bowman, district 
sales manager, last week. 

At the meeting of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club on May 7, L. E. Bowman, presi- 
dent, and A. P. Cole, were elected as 
delegates from the club to the National 
Federated Flour Clubs convention at St. 
Louis, June 6-7. Prior to the business 
meeting, dinner was served. There was 
a good representation of the membership 
present. M. Wintermantel, new Pitts- 
burgh manager of the Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, was introduced to the 
members. C. C. Larus. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Quarter Century of Federation Mass Meetings 


(Continued from page 630.) 


Among the topics discussed were ex- 
port trade conditions, transportation 
problems, tariffs on flour, feed laws, 
white flour advertising and standardiza- 
tion of flour. 

It was urged that millers make a sane 
and careful study of the demands of the 
trade, and then set prices which they 
would not subsequently cut, injuring only 
themselves. An entertainment feature 
of the first day’s meeting was the hold- 
ing of the afternoon business session on 
the excursion steamer, Tashmoo. 

* 


CHICAGO MEETING, 1909 
CHICAGO, the organization city of the 
Federation, was the scene of the sev- 
enth annual convention. Headquarters 
were at the Auditorium Hotel. Dates 
were May 26-28, 1909. 

Mr. Castle, the president, in calling the 
meeting to order, referred to the fact 
that the Federation had been organized 
in Chicago, and that now, after seven 
years, i# was returning to be welcomed 
by its first president, Mr. Eckhart. Mr. 
Eckhart, in response, took as his subject 
“Home Coming.” 

The first day’s afternoon session was 
devoted to reception of crop condition 
comment and reports of flour stocks at 
centers. “Proper Mill Accounting Meth- 
ods” was the subject of an address on 
the second day by Henry Dittmer, audi- 
tor of the Maney Milling Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Thomas L. Moore, of the Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va., spoke on “The 
Necessity of a Uniform Weight and 
Marking Law.” Resolutions dealing 
with the uniform feed law, consular re- 
ports, railroad legislation, package dif- 
ferentials, grain grades, tariff, uniform 
bill of lading, weights and measures, il- 
legal brands, and other subjects were 
drawn up. A discussion of the Ameri- 
can tariff and export trade was held on 
the third day. 


- * 


MINNEAPOLIS MEETING, 1910 

HE eighth annual mass convention 

was held in Minneapolis, June 22-24, 
1910. Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., presi- 
dent, called the opening session to order 
at the Miles Theater. Governor Eber- 
hardt, of Minnesota, then welcomed the 
delegates. 

Mr. Baldwin, in his address, com- 
mented upon the membership of the 
Federation, the method of selecting a 
president, the province of the organiza- 
tion, package differentials, sales con- 
tracts and the uniform feedingstuffs 
laws. “The Future Wheat Supply of the 
United States” was the subject of an 
address by M. A. Carleton, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. A 
letter from James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture, was read at the opening of 
the session on June 23. In the evening 
a banquet and vaudeville show were held. 

Resolutions were read on the final day 
of the convention recommending — in- 
creased wheat production, establishment 
of a small experimental mill by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
and disapproving antirailroad agitation. 
Bleached flour, delays in transit, uni- 
form weights and markings and sales 
contracts were also considered. 

* * 


NIAGARA FALLS MEETING, 1911 
H B. SPARKS presided at the ninth 

* annual meeting, which was held at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 14-16, 1911. 
In his address Mr. Sparks spoke of white 
flour and bread, saying in part: 

“There is no article of food today as 
cheap, good and nutritious as_ white 
bread. I venture to assert that there is 
no manufactured product in which the 
raw material is reduced to its com- 
plete and perfect manufactured form at 
so slight an additional cost as that of 
flour.” 

Measures for the improvement of wheat 
were considered. Correction of abuses 
and inequalities in freight rates and 
transportation facilities was advocated. 
The enlargement of foreign trade rela- 
tions was discussed. Trade with the 
West Indies and with South America 
was considered, and it was agreed to 
seek the co-operation of The Fleisch- 


mann Co. in bettering baking conditions 
in the West Indies so as to increase 
bread consumption. 

A feature of the convention was a busi- 
ness session held on the final day on 
board the steamer Cayuga, en route to 


Toronto, Ont. 
7. * 


KANSAS CITY CONVENTION, 1912 
BOUT 300 millers participated in a 
meeting held at Kansas City, May 

29-31, 1912. This was the tenth annual 

mass convention. Andrew J. Hunt pre- 

sided. 
There was no set schedule of addresses. 





meeting in the year following the con- 
ference at Kansas City. 

The first day’s sessions were conducted 
at the Hotel Chamberlin, meetings on 
the second and third days being held on 
board the steamer Smithfield, in the 
course of journeys up the James and 
York rivers. Mark N. Mennel, successor 
to Mr. Hunt as president of the Federa- 
tion, presided. 

Among the important subjects dis- 
cussed was that having to do with car- 
rying charges, one speaker declaring that 
one of the crying evils of the flour busi- 
ness was “the overpurchase that the 
buyer makes, trying to anticipate the 
market, and letting the miller carry the 
burden. If the millers of the United 
States can ever get together on a basis 


L. BEECHER, president and general manager of the Eagle Roller Mill 

* Co., New Ulm, Minn., was elected chairman of the board of directors 

of the Millers’ National Federation early this year, and will be installed in 
office at the Federation mass meeting in Chicago, May 19-20. He was born at 
Fort Dodge, lowa, in 1870. His parents were from New England, his father, 


a lawyer, being a graduate of Yale. 


was acquired with a mortgage and trust firm. 


Mr. Beecher’s first business experience 


Later he entered the service 


of the Chicago & North Western Railway, remaining with it until 1905, when 


he associated himself with the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 


He was chosen treas- 


urer and a member of the board of directors in 1909, and on Aug. 12, 1924, 


became president. 


The Kansas City Idea, so-called, pre- 
vailed. By this method a conference 
was held with millers generally partici- 
pating, instead. of having only a few 
speakers on a formal program. 

One important subject discussed was 
the so-called “Eckhart Plan of Cost Dis- 
tribution.” In the absence of Mr. Eck- 
hart the plan was outlined by Mr. 
Sparks. The subject of bakery mergers 
was another important topic which was 
brought up for consideration. 

o o 


OLD POINT COMFORT MEETING, 
1914 
HE eleventh mass convention was 


held at Old Point Comfort, Va., 
May 27-30, 1914. There had been no 


where there will be a carrying charge 
assessed when the flour is not taken out 
in the contract time, I think that evil 
will be largely eliminated.” Another 
speaker declared that he had “no com- 
plaints from buyers whatever as to the 
payment of a carrying charge except on 
the one ground that some millers did not 
enforce its payment.” 

+ - 


TOLEDO MASS CONVENTION, 1915 
IN the following year Toledo was the 

scene of the twelfth mass convention 
of the Federation. The dates were June 
2-4. Mark N. Mennel presided. 

In his address Mr. Mennel discussed 
the influence of the World War upon the 
breadstuffs industry in the United States. 
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He declared that so long as the war con- 
tinued the price of wheat and flour 
would be fixed by foreign buyers, de- 
pending upon the demand which came to 
the United States from that source. 

Speculation in wheat and flour was dis- 
couraged, due to the hazards connected 
with it. The reduction in exports of 
flour from the United States during re- 
cent years came up for consideration, 
Topics mentioned in the secretary’s re- 
port as of special interest to millers at 
that time included increased consump- 
tion of wheat flour, mixed flour law, 
branding of feed, definitions and stand- 
ards for flour, Federation uniform. sales 
contracts, terms indicating time of ship- 
ment, transportation, mutual insurance 
and export trade. 

+ + 


CHICAGO MEETING, 1921 

For five years, following the meeting 

at Toledo, no mass conventions of 
the Millers’ National Federation were 
held. Then, on June 29-July 1, 1921, 
there was a gathering at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. This was the second 
regular convention to have been held in 
that city since the organization of the 
Federation was effected there in 1902. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president, opened 
the meeting with a vigorous address. 
He explained that the majority of the 
time at the convention’s disposal had 
been set aside for executive sessions dur- 
ing which every one would be free to 
give his opinions on subjects of concern 
to those in attendance. Mr. Goetzmann 
mentioned the original Eckhart plan, and 
said that Mr. Eckhart now had a fur- 
ther suggestion. The latter then out- 
lined the absolute necessity of an. ac- 
curate system of cost accounting for the 
milling industry. 

Henry C. Wallace, secretary of agri- 
culture, was one of the principal speak- 
ers. The Capper-Tincher bill was con- 
sidered, as well as co-operative markct- 
ing and rebates. Admiral William C. 
Benson, former chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, also appeared on 
the program. 

+ ae 


KANSAS CITY MEETING, 1922 


HE most recent mass convention of 

the Federation was that held on May 
31-June 2, 1922. Kansas City was again 
the place of meeting, with headquarters 
at the Muehlebach Hotel. Charles L. 
Roos presided. Edward O. Faeth, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, welcomed the visitors. 

A tariff resolution introduced by Lin- 
coln E. Moses, favoring equivalent duties 
on grain and grain products, was adopt- 
ed after considerable opposition. 

David J. Price, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spoke on the prog- 
ress being made by the milling industry 
in the prevention of dust explosions. 
Export trade conditions were considered. 
Joseph Husband, of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Chicago, spoke on the national ad- 
vertising of food products, pointing out 
that various associations, jointly adver- 
tising their products, had been eminently 
successful. 





ELEVATORS NEEDED IN INDIA 


An opportunity for elevator construct- 
ing companies is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph taken from Milling. The 
irrigation schemes referred to were the 
subject of a special article in The North- 
western Miller some two years ago, and 
at that time it was expected that it 
would be about five years before the im- 
provements were completed. 

“A miller from India called on us this 
week, and in the course of conversation 
predicted a big future for the port of 
Karachi. Irrigation schemes will pres- 
ently bring a large area of land under 
cultivation for rice, cotton, and wheat, 
and Karachi is the port from which ex- 
portable surpluses will be shipped. Al- 
ready, he said, the authorities were pre- 
paring for an influx of population, but 
the facilities for dealing with wheat at 
the port are primitive, to say the least. 
Silos and loading equipment will be 
needed if the port is to deal adequately 
and expeditiously with the responsibili- 
ties that are being thrust upon it by im- 
provement schemes in other directions.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Co-operative Grain Marketing Movement 
in the United States 


By W. M. Jardine 


Secretary of Agriculture 


From an Address at the International Wheat Pool Conference, in Kansas City, May 5 


in this country, as in Canada, be- 
gan as a farmers’ elevator move- 
ment. In Canada, however, we have wit- 
nessed the development of large co-op- 
erative line elevator companies, while in 
the United States independent local 
farmers’ elevators have been the rule. 
These local elevators were formed to 
remedy abuses which the farmers be- 
lieved existed in the buying practices of 
country dealers. To a large extent they 
have been successful in correcting these 
abuses. ‘They have introduced at coun- 
try points a kind of competition which 
has operated to the advantage of the 
producer. They have corrected unfair 
grading and docking, and have enhanced 
the value of the grain they handle by im- 
proved cleaning and mixing practices. 
In the truly co-operative type of farm- 
ers’ clevator, these benefits—and they are 
consilerable—accrue to the producers. 


a OPERATIVE marketing of grain 


HISTORY OF WHEAT POOLS 


The first of the wheat pools in this 
country was organized in the state of 
Washington early in 1920. This was fol- 
lowed by other pools in the Northwest, 
and later by similar organizations in the 
Middle West and Southwest. The pools 
formed in 1920, 1921, and 1922 encoun- 
tered declining prices and, because of 
conditions over which they had no con- 
trol, several of them have ceased oper- 
atins 

Profiting by the experience of the 
earlicr associations, many pools formed a 
year or two later corrected certain weak- 
nesses, and, being favored by more stable 
prices, have succeeded in establishing 
themselves as important factors in the 
grain marketing structure of this coun- 
try. 

The pools have endeavored to sell as 
much of their grain as possible direct to 
mills or other users. They have endeav- 
ored to obtain better prices for members 
than many of them would have obtained 
had they sold either voluntarily or under 
the pressure of creditors at certain sea- 
sons of the year. They have, through 
the acquisition of terminal elevators, en- 
deavored to obtain the profits resulting 
from the operation of such facilities. In 
states where premiums for kind or qual- 
ity of grain are important factors, they 
have in many instances obtained such 
premiums for their members. 

Perhaps the most important accom- 
plishment of the wheat pool movement, 
however, is that it has aroused a more 
lively interest in grain marketing among 
farmers, grain men, and the public in 
general. Activities which are education- 
al, which direct attention to existing 
conditions, are likely to meet with some 
degree of response. It is not unreason- 
able to conclude that such activities on 
the part. of the pools have brought bene- 
fits to grain producers. 


IMPORTANT PROBLEMS REMAIN 


There remain, however, problems con- 
nected with the co-operative marketing 
of grain which the pooling associations 
and the farmers’ elevators have not 
solved. 

The general problem of production is 
interwoven with that of marketing. Are 
we producing wheat as economically as 
we should? Are we in some instances 
bringing into cultivation land not adapt- 
ed to the production of grain? Are we 
attempting to grow wheat in sections 
which could be better utilized as range 
land or in the production of other crops? 
Economical production on suitable land 
of varieties adapted to the region, better 
seed, control of weeds, and economical 
handling of grain at country points— 
these form a necessary groundwork for 
improvements in the terminal markets. 

Some 4,000 co-operative elevators and 
nine statewide wheat marketing associa- 
tions are at present engaged in market- 
ing the grain crops of this country. No 





single co-operative organization controls 
as much as 2 per cent of the wheat pro- 
duced in the United States. Obviously, 
therefore, none of them are in a posi- 
tion to make extensive improvements in 
marketing or to influence to any im- 
portant degree the flow of wheat to mar- 
ket. There is a splendid foundation for 





son is under way, they must know wheth- 
er price quotations accurately reflect 
market conditions, or whether, because of 
temporary influences, the price is lower 
or higher than the probable average for 
the season. 


CO-OPERATIVES MUST HANDLE VOLUME 

Furthermore, the co-operatives must 
have sufficient volume to enable them to 
stabilize the situation, and to check un- 
warranted price recessions. 

It is often stated that price is deter- 
mined by supply and demand. In the 
main that is a correct statement, but it 
may be misleading. 

Too often it is assumed that supply 
and demand are static, that, once the 
crop is produced, the factor of supply, 


YDNEY ANDERSON, who has been president of the Millers’ National 
Federation since 1924, was born at Zumbrota, Minn., Sept. 17, 1882. After 
completing his high school course at that place he studied law at Highland 
Park College, Des Moines, lowa, and in the University of Minnesota. He was 
admitted. to the bar in 1902, subsequently practicing at Kansas City and at 


Lanesboro, Minn. 


congresses from the first Minnesota district. 


He was a member of the sixty-second to the sixty-eighth 


Mr. Anderson served in Com- 


pany D of the Fourteenth Minnesota Infantry during the Spanish-American War. 


co-operative effort, but the central struc- 
ture has not been built. 

Because they handle a commodity the 
price of which is influenced by complex, 
worldwide conditions, co-operative or- 
ganizations must have complete informa- 
tion regarding the supply of grain in all 
producing countries and a knowledge of 
the conditions influencing demand. They 
must also have a historical basis for the 
use of this information in order that 
they may interpret, with reasonable ac- 
curacy, the interplay of intricate forces 
which determine the basic price of the 
product they handle. 

In other words, the co-operatives must 
know the probable base price in advance 
of the marketing season. Once the sea- 


for example, exerts a constant influence 
on price. Is this necessarily true? Is it 
not probable that an 800,000,000-bu 
wheat crop held by many independent 
marketing agencies creates a different 
condition from the supply side than 
would be the case if the same crop were 
controlled by one or two producers’ 
agencies? 

Lack of organization to administer 
properly the supply is a factor in the 
situation which exerts a depressing in- 
fluence on price. There is uncertainty 
among buyers and sellers. There is no 
assurance that existing price levels will 
be maintained, or that the crop will be 
placed on the market as it is needed. 

To deal adequately with marketing 
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problems, therefore, co-operative agen- 
cies must first have adequate information. 
Secondly, they must have such a de- 
gree of control over the flow of grain to 
market as will enable them to utilize this 
information effectively. They should be 
informed as to what the situation is at 
any given time, should know what ac- 
tion the situation demands, and should 
be able to put their knowledge into 
effect. 

The demand for grain, particularly for 
wheat, is dependent on worldwide con- 
ditions. Terminal market prices in this 
country reflect world conditions with . 
considerable uniformity, though country 
markets are somewhat more subject to 
local fluctuations. 

Nevertheless, as I have already indi- 
cated, the conditions under which grain 
is offered to the millers and for export, 
the urgencies of the sellers, the effect of 
speculative transactions, grade, protein 
content, and other factors all have a 
bearing on the tone of the market and 
on the price at which grain moves into 
consumption. 

Some of these factors are controllable, 
but their control presupposes a large, 
efficient co-operative organization, or at 
least a degree of co-ordination among 
co-operative agencies which does not ex- 
ist at present. 

It is not my purpose to offer the co- 
operative associations marketing grain a 
ready-made plan. In my opinion, it is 
the task of the associations to develop 
such a plan on the basis of their knowl- 
edge and experience. In the develop- 
ment of sound plans to aid the grain 
producers, research and service agencies, 
such as the United States Department of 
Agriculture, should give every assistance 
within their power. I can pledge on be- 
half of the department our earnest de- 
sire to assist in the development of a 
constructive marketing program. Fur- 
thermore, I believe it is the duty of the 
administration and of Congress to assist, 
through the enactment of such legislation 
as may be necessary, in extending and 
strengthening the co-operative market- - 
ing of wheat and other grains. 

OIL CAKE IN BELGIUM 

WasuHincTon, D. C.—Belgium, as a 
permanent and growing market for oil- 
seed cakes, which are there used exten- 
sively for animal fodder, is discussed in 
a recent report to the United States 
Department of Commerce from Ant- 
werp. 

Though there is a large production of 
oilseed cakes within Belgium, heavy im- 
portations must be made each year in 
order to meet the country’s requirements. 
During 1926, imports amounted to 127,- 
067 tons, compared with 148,061 import- 
ed during 1925, and 118,000 in 1924. 

The United States shipped 46,497 tons 
oilseed cakes to Belgium during 1926, 
compared with 73,892 in 1925, the de- 
cline being due in large measure to the 
high rate of the American dollar. Im- 
portations from the Netherlands during 
the past year amounted to 30,661 tons, 
while those from Great Britain totaled 
20,647, compared with 28,442 and 21,124, 
respectively, in 1924. Subsequent to the 
stabilization of the Belgian franc, sales 
of American oilseed cakes increased ap- 
preciably, and for this reason it is an- 
ticipated that, during 1927, importations 
of the American product will reassume 
their normal magnitude. 





ROTTERDAM OPTION MARKETS 

RorrerpaM, Hoiianp, April 9.—The 
Rotterdam wheat option market, inau- 
gurated last year, is reported to have 
made very satisfactory progress. So far 
800 contracts, each covering 100,000 kilos, 
have been closed, and a large increase 
in transactions is confidently expected 
when the American new crop begins to 
move. Direct delivery from the steamer 
has presented no difficulties up to now. 
In addition to the wheat option market 
there is one for corn options, which has 
become the most important in Europe, 
and its membership is steadily increasing. 
During 1926 it closed 11,364 corn con- 
tracts, each of 50,000 kilos, and 887 actual 
deliveries were made. 





Over 80 per cent of Canada’s total 
wheat crop is usually available for ex- 
port. 
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Supplying the Bread and Flour Needs 
of the Camper 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


ORE people annually are getting 

out into the open, and adding 

their number to the many campers 
who look upon tent life as the most en- 
joyable recreation that was ever invent- 
ed. With the increase in interest in 
motor camping, added thousands have 
been fascinated by the open road and 
the allurement of the far-off regions, 
with the result that if it is not already 
the great American pastime it soon will 
attain to that prestige. Whether in the 
woods ‘or on the waters, or along the 
highways, the camper is a consumer 
whose specialized needs must be met and 
whose demands are of no uncertain vol- 
ume. A large business is assured in 
supplying the items connected with the 
camper’s outfit, from the tent and camp 
stove on down to the cooking parapher- 
nalia and the foodstuffs. The bread and 
flour needs of the camper are among the 
most important ones, for the man in the 
open has need of the staff of life as well 
as though he were indoors. 

That campers have had trouble in se- 
curing the best results with bread and 
flour is well known to those who have 
made a study of the matter. I have 
known all the vicissitudes of the proposi- 
tion in the 20 years that I have been on 
the trail. I know what flour and bread 
mean to the camper. They are so im- 
portant that they demand a comprehen- 
sive study quite apart from any of the 
other questions that arise. Indeed, a 
camper is successful only as he is able 
to solve the bread and flour problem. 

Hundreds and thousands of people 
suddenly leave their usual environment 
in the cities for the open; whether on 
short trips or long trips, hiking trips, 
canoe trips or auto trips, does mot mat- 
ter. What does matter is that they find 
a flour and bread problem to contend 
with. Some move on from one store to 
another, and fresh bread is more or less 
readily obtainable. But the moment one 
gets away from the pale of civilization 
and stores far apart, or where the last 
one if left behind—then arises the trou- 
ble. regarding bread and flour. 

“IT would just as soon paddle a canoe 
from here to Hudson’s Bay,” said a 
young fellow to me, “but that flour and 
bread business has me baffled. When the 
last loaf is done for I feel at my wit’s 
end. . . . Do you know, when you come 
right down to it, I believe that thousands 
of campers are prevented from making 
the most of a trip simply because when 
their bread runs out they are lost. They 
go only so far beyond the last store on 
the route, and then lose heart. We are 
enslaved by the loaf of bread.” 

“But why the bread loaf?” I countered. 
“Is it possible that you have passed up 
the advantages that are offered by hard- 
tack? If ever there was a canoeist’s 
friend, it is hard-tack.” 

“O, yes, hard-tack,” nodded my friend. 
“Hole in the center. You roll it like a 
cartwheel. Say, listen. We took along 
six packages of hard-tack of the mod- 
ern, crunchy, goody kind on our last 
trip. I had big hopes for it. It would 
solve the bread problem. As I am 
sitting here I swear I felt like throw- 
ing the whole mess in the lake. I had 
the hard-tack in the luggage bag. In 
short order it was a mess of crumbs, and 
mixed up with the shoes and the shirts. 
Don’t tell me about hard-tack. That 
doesn’t solve the bread problem. Fur- 
thermore, eat hard-tack without butter 
on it and you will be cured.” 

“You went about it the wrong way,” 
I said. “Here is how I have solved the 
problem. I cut the hard-tack in sec- 
tions, butter it and spread any one of 
several kinds of soft cheese between, 
and press a top piece down on the under 
one in sandwich form. I then completely 
wrap the ‘sandwich’ in waxed paper so 
as to shut out all moisture and air, and 
stow them in a waterproof bag. Each 
is tied around with string, so that it 
will not come apart. I make enough to 
last two or three weeks, aiming to con- 
sume so many each day and thus have 
my food supply, in the bread line, all 


intact. I not only discard the bulky 
packages that the hard-tack comes in, 
but the butter problem also is done 
away with. With the butter and cheese 
combined a rich, sustaining food is as- 
sured. It will make a meal in itself, 


some Swedish hard-tack into sections to 
get even edges!” 

If on a hiking trip or a canoe trip, 
every item of the outfit must be kept as 
compact as possible, so as to occupy a 
minimum amount of space. The more 
bulky and heavy an item, the less its 
usefulness. In the case of the hard- 
tack cut down and made into sand- 
wiches, one is assured little weight, a 
compact package that is not bulky, yet 
at the same time affording a _ particu- 
larly tasty and strength making food. 





sides at Long Beach, Cal. 








H. S. (“LARRY”) KENNEDY was the first secretary of the 
* Millers’ National Federation, holding that position in 1903-04. 
He was born, May 11, 1858, at Traverse des Sioux, Minn., the day on 


which that state was admitted to the Union. 
for the G. W. Van Dusen Co. when he organized the Southern Min- 
nesota Millers’ Association, acting as secretary of that group until it 
was merged in the national body. Several years ago failing eyesight 
necessitated Mr. Kennedy's retirement from business. 


He was a wheat buyer 


He now re- 








but joined by other foods it is vital and 
nourishing.” 

Last summer my friend tried hard- 
tack sandwiches, and returned full of 
enthusiasm. “Hard-tack solves’ the 
problem all right. Did you ever try 
toasting them over a fire? No? Well, 
we did, and we had to call a halt or we 
would have consumed every sandwich 
we had in our food bag. I’ve got one 
fault to find with hard-tack. It should 
be made with creases in it like the cuts 
of a pie, so that you can make an even 
break along each indentation.” He 
laughed. “By the way, I tried sawing 


The hard-tack of today is not the shoe 
leather hard-tack of years ago, but is 
crisp and delicious. It is the camper’s 
best friend, but there has been no way 
of presenting it to campers in an appeal- 
ing and practical form. 

Pancake flour is about as necessary 
in camp life as any one food item. One 
can consume six to eight flapjacks in the 
morning, and paddle a canoe until mid- 
afternoon without feeling starved or 
feeble. This is proof of the wonderful 
sustaining powers contained in flour. It 
is the camper’s way of starting the day 
right. Yet how many millers look for- 
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ward to the needs of the camper by 
putting the flour up in two to five-pound 
paper sacks suitable in size for slipping 
inside of waterproofed canvas bags 
especially made for the purpose of keep. 
ing foodstuffs thoroughly dry? Pan- 
cake flour that comes in cartons must be 
transferred to waterproofed bags, as 
sharp corners and edges are out of place 
on one’s back. Only flour in bags an- 
swers the purpose. Such bags need only 
be the usual tough paper ones common 
to the milling trade. These can be 
stowed inside of paraffined bags and 
tied tight with draw strings, these in 
turn fitting inside of a large water- 
proofed bag snug and tight. It would 
seem to those unversed in these matters 
that this is needless protection. Yet it 
must be remembered that foodstuffs on 
a camping trip are open to attack by 
moisture and dampness, even a drench- 
ing by waves and a downpour of rain. 

Modern facilities have made it possible 
to obtain breadstuffs at many places far 
from civilization, but the moment the 
highway disappears such advantages as 
are generally afforded within the borders 
of settled areas take wing. It is then 
one is thrown on his ingenuity to con- 
vert flour into something that will be 
palatable, and which will be as whole- 
some and agreeable as the baker’s prod- 
uct. Easier said than done? How 
about it? 

Some day the miller and the baker 
supplying the breadstuffs and the flour 
that the camper uses will realize that the 
latter is a mighty persistent customer, 
and will meet him half way with a help- 
ing hand and offer a few hints in guid- 
ance that will be eagerly received! 





WHEAT STUDY TO BE ISSUED 
BY STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The largest international movement of 
wheat in years, large stocks in export- 
ing countries, low stocks in Europe, and 
yet fairly stable prices, were the un- 
usual—perhaps unprecedented—features 
of the world wheat situation during the 
last four months, according to a wheat 
study about to be issued by the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

This remarkable situation is the after- 
math of the British coal strike last year, 
which boosted freight rates at a time 
when the fall movement of wheat is or- 
dinarily at its height. To avoid these 
high freights, European stocks were de- 
pleted. Exporters, notably the Canadian 
and Australian pools, did not press ex- 
ports, and so did not depress prices as 
would be expected when the margin of 
exportable surpluses over importers’ re- 
quirements is so large as has been the 
case this year. 

When freight rates reacted after the 
strike settlement, importers bought much 
more freely, though avoiding long com- 
mitments. Exporters again did not press 
sales; and stocks continued high in the 
major exporting countries, but low in 
Europe. Hence no marked change in 
price level followed, despite a huge vol- 
ume of international shipments which 
would ordinarily be expected to depress 
prices. 

The Food Research Institute forecasts 
a large international trade in wheat for 
some time, though less in volume than 
during the last four months. The total 
exports of the United States during the 
crop year July 1, 1926-June 30, 1927, are 
likely to reach 190,000,000 bus. 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in January and 
February, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000'’s omitted): 

January February 
Vermont 4 : 
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HE American Grocery Specialty 

Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., has 
submitted to leading trade associations of 
the United States, including the Millers’ 
National Federation, the American Bak- 
ers Association, the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, and 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, the following plan of co- 
ordinated action by manufacturers and 
dealers against unfounded claims of in- 
jury from consumption or use of products: 


NFOUNDED claims of injury from 
U consumption or use of product con- 

stitute a serious problem for ef- 
fective solution. Some are honestly but 
mistakenly made; others are not. It is 
the latter which give concern. For sev- 
eral years The American Grocery Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association, Inc,, 
has taken cognizance of claims of such 
injury, made upon members. It has re- 
quested a report of them for record, in 
order to discover repeaters (including 
lawyers and physicians); it has recom- 
mended a thorough investigation of them 
and « refusal to pay those found to be 
groundless; it has advised with respect 
to them and the law upon the subject. 
Members have reported approximately 
550 claims, made for the most part in the 
last three years. Of such claims about 
one in ten involved litigation, and about 
half resulted in a money settlement. The 
total amount paid in settlement exceed- 
ed $32,000. Excluding several abnormal 
settlements, the average amount paid in 
settlement was $75. The stated num- 
ber of claims and the total amount paid 
in their settlement are minimum, since 
the reports received are limited and in- 
complete. The total number and amount 
are unquestionably much higher. The 
record disclosed that several claimants 
and lawyers were parties to more than 
one claim. Their names have been placed 
on a watch list. It further disclosed that 
the claims are principally from the larg- 
er eastern cities, New York and Boston 
in particular; that an extraordinary 
large number are from Cambridgeport, 
Mass. The association reports that its 
investigation establishes that (1) ground- 
less claims which are apparently dishon- 
est are increasing; (2) their increase is 
due to a general.disposition to pay them, 
knowledge of which is spreading; (3) 
a broad remedial plan is necessary, in- 
volving strong and co-ordinated action 
by all manufacturers and dealers inter- 
ested. Such a plan is herewith present- 
ed. Within a comparatively recent pe- 
riod suits have been filed against mills 
for injury resulting from the use of 
flour, and in one case the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation intervened in defense 
of the miller. The milling industry, 
therefore, appears to have a vital inter- 
est in the plan. 

1. An expert investigation service at a 
low cost. The first consideration is a 
thorough investigation of a claim of in- 
jury from consumption or use of prod- 
uct, to determine the underlying facts. 
An ordinary investigation may not suf- 
fice, or an expert investigation may be 
preferred or desired in confirmation. We 
have therefore arranged with the Pinker- 
ton National Detective Agency, Inc., to 
provide an expert claim investigation 
Service for members, and also for manu- 
facturers and dealers affiliated with 
other associations participating in this 
plan, if and to the extent they desire 
to use such service. The cost is a spe- 
cial price of $10 per day per operator, 
plus his necessary incidental expense 
(traveling, subsistence, etc.), to be paid 
by the manufacturer or dealer for whom 
the investigation is made, unless other- 
wise arranged. A one- or two-day inves- 
tigation by an operator is usually suffi- 
cient. But in no case will an agency 
investigation exceed two days, unless 
authorized. The investigation will be di- 
rected to establish the facts of the 
claim, the reputation of the parties to it 
(claimant and, if any, lawyer, physician, 
chemist, witness), and whether they have 
been involved in other claims. Agency 
investigations and reports will be cleared 
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through this association, as to its mem- 
bers, unless direct dealing is preferred. 
To make the association a clearing house, 
in the circumstances, is more effective. 
Standard report forms will be provided 
for use by members and the agency. 


Plan of Co-ordinated Action by Manufacturers and Dealers Against 
Unfounded Claims of Injury from Foods 


Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Oregon, Providence, Rich- 
mond, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Scranton, Seattle, Spokane, Syracuse, St. 





years he was a printer. 








A P. HUSBAND, secretary of the Millers’ National Federation since 
| * 1912, was born in Philadelphia, May 15, 1868. During his early 


In 1891 he went to work with the Millbourne 
Mills Co., Philadelphia, as a local salesman, becoming secretary of 
the company in 1898, and retaining this position until 1908. 
| year he became associated with Shane Bros., which firm shortly after- 
ward became Shane Bros. & Wilson. 

months, he remained with them until he assumed his present position. 
During the interval he sold flour in Philadelphia territory for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, 
Mich., and Charles T. Fox, who represented in Philadelphia, among 
other mills, the Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. During the 
World War Mr. Husband served as secretary of the milling division of 
the United States Food Administration. 


In that 


Except for an interval of a few 








We suggest that other participating as- 
sociations adopt the same procedure. 
The agency has had much experience in 
investigations of the kind and is compe- 
tent and reliable. Its valuable records 
will be used in carrying out this plan. 
For the most part, claims come from 
the larger cities. The agency has offices 
in 33 of the largest cities of the coun- 
try, also in Montreal and Toronto, Can- 
ada. This assures a prompt and econom- 
ical investigation. The cities referred to 
are Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Harrisburg, Hartford, 


Louis and St. Paul. As indicated, this 
expert investigation service is optional. 
A manufacturer or dealer is free to use 
it or not, as he pleases. The point is 
that it is available for use, upon occa- 
sion and need, at a special low price 
within the means of all. 

2. A general refusal to pay groundless 
claims. The second consideration is a 
refusal to pay such claims, and the more 
so if they appear to be fraudulent. To 
pay them is inconsistent with the facts 
and damaging to reputation. To pay 


fraudulent claims is to increase them, to 
invite fraud and make it profitable. 


The 
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only effective remedy against them is a 
firm refusal to pay them. To be a com- 
plete remedy, the refusal must be gen- 
eral by all manufacturers and dealers. 
If and to the extent some pay they de- 
feat the remedial effort of those who re- 
fuse to pay. With respect to a claim 
honestly but mistakenly made, a friend- 
ly explanation of the circumstances of 
manufacture which preclude the claim, 
accompanied by a sample of the article 
for further trial, usually suffices to sat- 
isfy a claimant not acting through an at- 
torney. 

With respect to a dishonest claim, a 
firm refusal to pay it usually suffices 
then or ultimately to suppress it. The 
threat of suit unless payment is made 
is usually but a menacing gesture. Even 
if suit is instituted it is usually designed 
but to intimidate, to coerce a settlement; 
and it is often dropped in the face of an 
uncompromising refusal. As a rule there 
is no sincere desire for expensive litiga- 
tion against a strong resisting defend- 
ant, when the amount claimed is small, 
which is the normal case. A litigated 
claim is the exception. But whether or 
not suit is brought, the fact remains that 
groundless claims should not be paid; 
that if they are to be suppressed their 
payment must be refused. It is neither 
right nor good business to pay them. 

The ultimate expense of a policy of un- 
restrained payment far exceeds that of 
a policy of refusal to pay. Indeed, the 
latter policy will largely eliminate this 
expense. To this policy there will be 
necessary incidental exceptions, which 
the manufacturer and dealer should be 
and are free to decide. If this plan 
does no more than to instill a general 
will of refusal to pay groundless claims 
it is successful. 

3. A compilation of a record of such 
claims, with the names of all parties to 
them. This record is the third consid- 
eration, It is necessary to discover re- 
peaters (whether claimant, lawyer, physi- 
cian, chemist or witness) and to uncover 
fraud. Any found to make a business 
of fraudulent claims or to be engaged . 
in a conspiracy to work them will be 
reported for criminal prosecution and, 
in the case of a lawyer or physician, for 
license withdrawal. Moreover, this record 
will provide useful facts. The value of 
such a record is measured by its com- 
pleteness. To complete our record we re- 
quest members who have not done so to 
report past claims, and all members to 
report future claims when made. Upon 
the receipt of future claims we will give 
repeater and other advice deemed help- 
ful. Standard report forms will be pro- 
vided, as previously stated. 

We suggest that other participating as- 
sociations request similar reports from 
their members, respectively, and inform 
us of them for record and repeater ad- 
vice. We will reciprocate. But in in- 
terchanging claim data by and between 
members and participating associations 
the name of the manufacturer or dealer 
upon whom the claim is made and the 
brand of the product involved are not 
to be disclosed. This will assure a con- 
fidential record in said respects. 

In completing our record we will in- 
clude the published cases, which are 
many, and invite the co-operation of the 
insurance companies interested. We 
have that of the Pinkerton Agency, 
which is important. 

4. The preparation and publication of 
a manual of the law upon the subject. 
A clear, concise and complete statement 
of the statute and case law upon claims 
of injury from consumption or use of 
product is the fourth consideration. It 
is necessary to inform all who deal with 
this law to further a due development 
of it, and to secure a proper defense 
of cases. The law is technical and rela- 
tively few are familiar with it. It is 
scattered in the books. To define it com- 
pletely requires extensive research with 
adequate library facilities, which may 
not be available. A case may go wrong, 
as it has gone wrong, because alone of 
want of knowledge of it. That should 
be prevented. A copy of the manual will 
be presented to each member and to 
each participating association without 
charge. 

5. The correction of the statute law 
and the due development of the case law 
upon the subject. This is the fifth con- 
sideration. The statute law is principal- 
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ly contained in the divers sales acts. 
They require amendment at least to the 
extent of securing an equitable rule of 
implied warranty with respect to the 
sale by the dealer of foods put up by 
the manufacturer in sealed containers, 
and which therefore are not subject to 
the dealer’s examination. The case law 
is in conflict and process of develop- 
ment. It is unsound in important re- 
spects. There is need for a directed re- 
sponsible effort duly to develop it. 

To effect this and the preceding para- 
graphs of the plan we have organized a 
special lawyers’ advisory committee con- 
sisting of our general counsel, Charles 
Wesley Dunn, Esq., chairman ex-officio, 
and attorneys for prominent manufac- 
turer members. The committee has been 
divided into the following active subcom- 
mittees, viz: committee on law manual, 
Charles A. Vilas, Esq., counsel for the 
National Biscuit Co., chairman; commit- 
tee on case law, Mason Trowbridge, Esq., 
counsel for Colgate & Co., charman; 
committee on statute law, William H. 
Long, Esq., counsel for Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, chairman. The other members 
of the general committee are: W. C. 
Kirk, Esq., Armour & Co., B. C. Snead, 
Esq., Diamond Match Co., F. C. Cleve- 
land, Esq., Quaker Oats Co., G. W. Mor- 
gan, Esq., Cream of Wheat Co., E. P. 
Snyder, Esq., Kraft Cheese Co., R. R. 
Kane, Esq., The Fleischmann Co., R. J. 
Kent, Esq., Nestle’s Food Co., and A. M. 
Davis, Esq., Best Foods, Inc. 

In amending the statute law the com- 
mittee will seek the co-operation of the 
American and state bar associations. 
With respect to litigation, the commit- 
tee will suggest competent trial counsel, 
upon request, advise as to the policy of 
defense, and render such other advisory 
assistance as is consistent with the cir- 
cumstances. We request manufacturers 
and dealers promptly to report cases 
when instituted. We invite suggestions 
from and the co-operation of counsel 
for manufacturers and dealers and the 
participating associations, respectively. 

6. Insurance against an unforeseen ex- 
cessive judgment. We do not recom- 
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with daily sessions. 





THIRT Y-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 


THE Association of Operative Millers will hold its 
thirty-second annual convention in Dallas, Texas, the 
week of June 6-11. Headquarters will be at the Baker Hotel, 
Only one session a day, closing about 
12:30, leaving afternoons for visiting and sight-seeing. There 
will be a display hall for exhibits by associate members. 

A fine program of entertainment in charge of a com- 
mittee that will make it mightily interesting. 

Special Pullman service out of Kansas City and St. 
Louis over the Missouri, Kansas & Texas (“Katy”) Railway 
on Sunday, June 5, both trains consolidating at Parsons, Kan- 
sas, and arriving at Dallas, Monday morning, June 6, at 7:45. 

Association of Operative Millers, 
M. F. DILLON, Secretary, 


203 Postal Telegraph Building 


Kansas City, Mo. 








mend broad insurance against ground- 
less claims. Likewise we do not recom- 
mend broad insurance against grounded 
claims, if the risk is little and remote. 
This because (a) it is unnecessary; (b) 
its cost is greater than its value; and 
(c) it deprives the insured of the right 
freely to handle and dispose of claims, 
which is essential to this plan. The es- 
sence of the plan is the refusal by the 
manufacturer and dealer to pay ground- 
less claims, which should be an effective 
remedy against them and therefore re- 
move the need for broad insurance. The 
only insurance to be considered, in the 
circumstances stated, is that against an 
unforeseen judgment in an exceptional 
case and an excessive amount (exceed- 
ing $1,000). 

7. Correction of erroneous press re- 
ports. It is proposed to secure the cor- 
rection and retraction of unfounded 
press reports of injury from consump- 
tion or use of product. 








South Dakota Bakers’ Unit Holds Annual 
Gathering at Mitchell 


elected president of the South Da- 

kota bakers’ unit of the Manufac- 
turers’ & Employers’ Association of 
South Dakota, at its annual meeting at 
Mitchell, May 3-4. He succeeds Ed- 
ward H. Swander, of the Swander Bak- 
ing Co., Rapid City and Huron. Charles 
McCaffree, Sioux Falls, retains the of- 
fice of secretary-treasurer. 

The convention was opened at the 
Widman Hotel on the afternoon of May 
3 with an address by Mr. Swander on 
quality bread and toast. One important 
point stressed was co-operation with the 
grocer as an outlet for the wholesale 
baker’s products. He discussed the ad- 
vantages of having the grocer sell a 
variety of breads, as the public tired of 
one kind. Consistent advertising, backed 
by quality goods, was urged. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, spoke on the use of dry milk in 
bread as an avenue to increased sales. 

Salesmanship and merchandising plans 
for bakers were considered by Horatio 
Slocum, of The Fleischmann Co., St. 
Paul. A round table discussion, led by 
J. M. Hartley, of Bakers Weekly, Chi- 
cago, on cost of production and long 
distance hauling by trucks, concluded 
the meeting. A banquet and dance were 
held at the Elks Club in the evening. 

A session for bakers only was held 
on the morning of May 4, at which va- 
rious reports were read and officers were 
elected. Subsequently a film was shown 
by the American Dry Milk Institute per- 
taining to the manufacture of dry milk, 
and goods baked with milk and without 
it. Luncheon was had with the Kiwan- 
ians. 

S. Drew, of the Mid-West Baking Co., 
Sioux Falls, presided at the afternoon 
session, substituting for Mr. Swander, 
who was called away. Paul E. Trigg, 
treasurer of the Montana Flour Mills 
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Co., Great Falls, spoke of the dangers 
and risks assumed by bakers who specu- 
lated in flour. Mr. Hartley spoke fur- 
ther on delivery costs. 

The date and place of the next con- 
vention were not decided upon, although 
an invitation was extended by Water- 
town. 

Among the bakers in attendance were 
Bert Tamm, Sid Drew, F. R. Kelley, Gar- 
rett Snapper, A. De Porter, Mr. Pama- 
gas, Mr. Edgbert, Sioux Falls; Francis 
A. Kelly, Judd R. Kinyon, Ralph Dunn, 
P. G. Christen, Mr. Farver, A. M. and 
A. O. Rierson, Mitchell; A. F. Botkin, 
C. H. Bell, E. G. Schmidt, Belle Fourche; 
W. W. Sparrow, Stickney; Ballard Hick, 
Webster; H. A. Jacobson, Vermillion; 
F. P. Drew, Chamberlain; J. W. Bal- 
siger, Watertown; Harry, Ray and 
Glenn Runchey, Madison; A. E. Erick- 
son, Yankton; George S. Hopkins, Red- 
field; Edward H. Swander, Rapid City 
and Huron; H. A. Morrill, S. W. Starr, 
Milbank; Frank Foster, Kimball; Thom- 
as Bangs, J. Erb, Brookings; Charles 
‘Thompson, Philip MacNoboe, Salem; Mr. 
Dittman, Alexandria; E. E. Beede, Pipe- 
stone, Minn; B. Rofer, Luverne, Minn. 

Allied tradesmen present included J. 
M. Bennett, F. D. Pritchard, Martens & 
Ketels Milling Co;.C. E. Wright, J. E. 
Baldwin, Washburn Crosby Co; W. H. 
Stokes, Jr., O. C. Potter, Stokes Milling 
Co; Paul T. Rodgers, W. N. Smith, Paul 
R. Trigg, Montana Flour Mills Co; L. L. 
Dodge, R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper 
Co; Lester M. Swain, E. D. White, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co; V. A. Smoots, 
Horatio Slocum, Harry Hilenbrant, The 
Fleischmann Co; A. E. Brown, a 
Breitenbaugh, Omaha Flour Mills Co; 
A. W. Beadle, F. T. Baker, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co; Perry G. Duncan, 
Omaha Bakers’ Supply Co; C. S. Jacob- 
son, Malt-Diastase Co; W. E. Fox, Hub- 
bard Oven Co; J. J. Dumphry, Sunland 
Sales Corporation; E. F. Townsend, 





Central Waxed Paper Co; T. E. Cor- 
coran, R. McBride, Ad Seidel & Sons; 
C. E. Nutting, Schmitz Supply Co; W. 
V. Jones, T. F. Naughtin Co; Ww. H. 
Kelley, E. Riley, Russell Mollehan, Mys- 
tic Mills; P. R. Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co; Eugene Maas, Maas-Keefe 
0. 





RUSSIAN AGRICULTURAL BUREAU 

The Russian bureau of agricultural in- 
formation, which aims to serve as a clear- 
ing house for information on agricultural 
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conditions and developments in the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union, has 
opened offices at 136 Liberty Street, New 
York, in charge of Professor I. A. Mir- 
toff, formerly dean of the Moscow land 
surveying institute and director of the 
institute for farm improvements and col- 
onization. 

“One of the chief tasks of the bureay 
will be to maintain contacts with the 
scientific agricultural bodies in the Unit- 
ed States,’ Mr. Mirtoff said, “and in 
particular with your experiment stations, 
established by both the federal and state 
governments, which are doing such no- 
table work. I expect to make a tour of 
some of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions during the next few days. 

“Reciprocally the bureau will keep 
American agricultural interests informed 
on Russian agriculture and the new ex- 
periments on seeds, etc., being conducted 
in the Soviet Union.” 





FARM PRICE INDEX 

The Department of Agriculture price 
index of farm products for April 15 is 
the lowest point reached in five years, 
being placed at 125 per cent of the pre- 
war level, against 126 on March 15, and 
140 on April 15, 1926. Farm prices of 
grains, meat animals and cotton de- 
creased from March 15 to April 15; 
dairy and poultry combined showed no 
change, and the fruit and vegetable 
group advanced slightly. 





The area for wheat growing in Argen- 
tina is limited to less than one third of 
the country. Damage by smut and rust 
is quite common. The locust problem, 
which caused heavy losses a few years 
ago, has been successfully combated. 








Wheat Flour Milling in Manchuria 


By M. Maruyama 


HEAT flour milling is one of the 

two leading industries of Man- 

churia, the other being soya bean 
milling. Great difficulties have ham- 
pered its development, however, and at 
present there is a burdensome overca- 
pacity. Many mills are closed, and only 
a few regularly operate. 


The industry was established about 
the period of the Russian ascendancy in 
this region, the first mills being built in 
Harbin in 1902. There was considerable 
growth until the Russo-Japanese War, 
when the defeat of the Russians re- 
moved a large part of the wheat flour 
consuming population. The industry 
grew slowly as wheat culture advanced, 
but it was not until the extraordinary 
demand of World War times that it 
reached its greatest expansion. 

Pre-war conditions now prevail, par- 
ticularly i in South Manchuria, where mill- 
ing is largely in Japanese hands. Mills 
of the Japanese mainland are in direct 
competition with those of this district. 

An official listing, dated October, 1926, 
shows the following modern mills in 
Harbin: 


Daily 
“er 
Plants— bis Status 
Kuangyuansheng ..... “eee Closed 
Shaunghosheng ...... 900 In operation 
Fuhsinghua .......... 400 Closed and to 


be sold 


TEE «o'e-n'2 acacees 1,200 In operation 
pS Beer eee 900 In operation 
SUOMORIONE wcccvoccese 500 In operation 
PRR: ccccecceves 300 In operation 
Wangfukuang ........ 600 Closed 
SE “wil éwks os sbb.os-eo 400 In operation 
Se er 200 In operation 
ps... SUTCULeRTErree 600 Closed 
Chenfahsiang ........ 400 Closed & sold 
Shentaihsieh ......... 600 Closed 
Yunghsinshun ........ 160 Closed & sold 
Tungsheng ........... 160 Closed & sold 
0 eer 200 Sold by auc- 
tion 
Pree ee Cree 600 Closed 
Yungsheng (formerly 
| ere 4,800 In operation 
Lunghotama ......... 800 In operation 
— (Japan- 
MDT S \5.d oe s-deenteands 200 Closed 
euching (formerly Rus- 
BED hb oedscentdstese 800 In operation 
Manchuria Flour Mill 
(Japanese) ......... 1,200 In operation 


Manchuria Flour Mill 
(Harbin cent. plant) 800 
Manchuria Flour Mill 
(Harbin north plant) 1,400 In operation 
All mills except those of the Man- 
churia Flour Milling Co., Ltd., are un- 
der private management. This company 
and the Tienhsinfu are the only ones 


In operation 


using American machinery, all others 
using that made in Russia and Germany. 
The daily capacity of the 13 mills in 
operation is 12,300 bbls. 

In Heilungkiang province seven roller 


mills are in operation. Their daily ca- 
pacity is 1,800 bbls. The list follows: 
Daily 
Capacity 

Plants— bbls Locatior 
| BPE ee 200 Fulaluchi 
WE i.00a3% 600.645 150 Tsitsihar 
Wangfengshieh ...... 400 Silan 
PEE. £5464 6448400004 400 Aigun 
pe Tee eee 350 Tsitsihar 
Yungyikuang ......... 300 Hulun 


Along the Chinese Eastern Railway 
there are about 20 small mills, the six 
largest being as follows: 


Daily 
capacity 
Plants— Status bbls Locatior 
ZRRPOREE  cccccee 160 Ajuho (Kirin) 
Changming ..... ad 100 Ningta (kir- 
in) 
Veshumll .occcnes ® 200 Ningta =  (Kir- 
in) 
Sungyenchieh ... ft 200 Hailan (Kir- 
in) 
Sungyenchieh ... Tf 100 Shaungcheng- 
pu (Kirin) 
Ulishuili ........ tT 200 Anyuan (Heil- 
ungkian:) 
*In operation. fClosed. 


Milling in South Manchuria is mainly 
carried on by Japanese concerns. ‘The 
combined daily capacity of Japanese «and 
Chinese mills is about 6,000 bbls, of 
which 4,000 are credited to the Japanese. 
Changchun, the northern extremity of 
the South Manchuria Railway, is the 
busiest producing center, with a total ca- 
pacity of 4,000 bbls. Other important 
mills are divided among six cities. Of 
four Japanese mills, the Manchuria 
Flour Milling Co., Ltd., leads the list 
with a capacity of 2,000 bbls. ‘the 
Chukwa Flour Mill, Ltd., comes rext 
with a 1,500-bbl capacity. The Asia 
Flour Mill, Ltd., produces 500 bbls and 
the Nikkwa Flour Mill, Ltd., 100. ‘Ihe 
list follows: 


Daily 
capacity 

Plants— bbls Location 
Manchuria flour ...... 1,200 Changchun 
GBMMERS ce cscccviccs 300 Changchun 
THOMMSIMER. 00 cc cccccee 600 Changchu: 
Yuchangyuang ....... 500 Changchu: 
Achou Kungsu ....... 500 Changchu: 
Chukwa flour ........ 1,000 Changchu: 
BEUARGMO ccccccecccece 250 Kirin 
BARE TOGP 0 vccccccvves 600 Kaiyuan 
Nikkwa flour ......... 75 Liaoyang 
Chukwa flour ........ 500 Dairen 
Manchuria flour ...... 300 Mukden 
Manchuria flour ...... 500 Tiehling 
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WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 





SEATTLE 


Bakers’ requirements for the balance of 
the crop year being pretty well covered 
in the Pacific Northwest, with the excep- 
tion of the smaller ones, the advances in 
wheat had little effect in increasing sales. 
Flour sales to outside domestic markets 
were meager, coast wheats being in- 
creasingly out of line with the rest of 
the country. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations were gen- 
erally marked up 20c bbl last week. Wash- 
ington flour at the close of the week, 
carloads, coast: family short patent $7.90 
@8.10 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour $6.80@7.20, 98’s; standard patents 
$7.2.5@7.80, 98's; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $7.30@ 
8.10. Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $8@ 
8.45; Montana, $7.25@7.60. 

Export Trade—The moderate revival 
in oriental export flour demand of the 
previous week subsided last week, the 
advance in Pacific wheats making flour 
values too far out of line to interest im- 
porters at Hongkong or in Cnina. South 
American demand was very light, and 
United Kingdom interest stagnant. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ma arr rreere nr 46,800 23,442 50 
I ious week .. 46,800 15,694 34 
SOGP Bic a6 saaes 52,800 21,629 41 
Two years ago..... 52,800 9,558 18 
Three years ago... 52,800 23,097 44 
F years ago.... 52,800 28,240 53 
Five years ago..... 52,800 22,398 42 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to [he Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 1-7 wcccocccer ST,000 34,242 60 

Previous week .... 57,000 33,497 59 

Yoar QHO cccocsces 57,000 26,469 46 

Two years ago..... 57,000 9,412 17 

Three years ago... 57,000 20,012 85 

Four years ago.... 57,000 17,594 31 

Five years ago..... 57,000 13,724 24 
NOTES 


KE. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., was in Seattle last week. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
was represented at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission grain rate investiga- 
tion at Dallas, Texas, under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, by R. D. Lytle, traffic 
manager. 

Domestic water shipments of flour 
from Seattle and Tacoma in April: to 
San Francisco, 13,395 bbls; Oakland, 
800; Los Angeles, 3,450; San Diego, 
350; New Orleans, 3,020; Houston, 400; 
Norfolk, 570; Baltimore, 2,630; New 
York, 7,145. 

Of 277 cars wheat inspected at Seattle 
in April by the Office of Federal Grain 
Supervision, 111 graded No. 1; 130, No. 
2; 29, No. 3; 3, No. 4; 1, No. 5; 3, special 
grade; 86, smutty. Of 457 cars inspected 
at Tacoma, 142 graded No. 1; 235, No. 
2; 61, No. 3; 17, No. 4; 1, No. 5; 1, spe- 
cial grade; 126, smutty. 

It was erroneously stated in our April 
27 issue that Thomas J. Armstrong, late 
president of the Noon Bag Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, who died April 22, was 
formerly associated with the Ames-Har- 
ris-Neville Co., bag manufacturer, San 
Francisco. He became associated with 
his uncle, John Neville, in 1881, who 
established a bag business in San Fran- 
cisco. In 1883 Mr. Armstrong went to 
Portland to represent Neville & Co.’s 
interests in partnership with the late 
W. C. Noon, became president of the 
Noon Bag Co. in 1904 and acted in that 
capacity until his death. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 








coma in April: to Shanghai, 11,550 bbls; 
Hongkong, 37,600; Manila, 28,220; Lloilo, 
5,500; Cebu, 6,125; Amoy, 6,250; Sw atow, 
500; ‘Honolulu, 9,000; Callao, 275; Chi- 
dayo, 512; Acajutla, 3,325 ; La Libertad, 
450; San Jose de Guatemala, 850; Eten, 
1,000; Lima, 50; Trujillo, 100; Chanaral, 
1,250; Uyuni, 2,525; Oruro, 4,015; La 
Paz, 4,100; Puerto Acosta, 550; Mollen- 
do, 1,000; Salaverry, 150; Corinto, 5,165; 
Guayaquil, 6,595; Manta, 1,075; Arica, 
3,600; Antofagasta, 1,900; La Union, 
1,825; Champerico, 1,280; Glasgow, 1,430; 
Yokohama, 500; Saigon, 125. 

In commemoration of the anniversary 
of the opening of the Grain Clearing 
House (futures market) of the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange, a largely attended 
dinner was given last week. The meeting 
was addressed by R. M. Summers, who 
was largely responsible for the establish- 
ment of the clearing house; H. L. McIn- 
tyre, manager of the grain department 
of the Washington Co-operative Egg & 
Poultry Association; Nathan Exstein, 
president of Schwabacher Bros. & Co; 
James Bryan, of Logan & Bryan; A. E. 
Sutton, general manager of Strauss & 
Co., Portland; W. L. Craig, president of 
the Vancouver, B. C., Merchants’ Ex- 
change; A. F. Haines, vice president of 
the American Mail Line; S. C. Arm- 
strong, president of the clearing house. 
W. H. Foster, grain exporter, acted as 
toastmaster. 


LOS ANGELES 


Although slight increases in prices on 
practically all blends of flour have gone 
into effect, due to seasonal wheat price 
changes, considerable buying interest was 
manifested in the southern California 
market this week. Deliveries on future 
long-term contracts are being made reg- 
ularly in addition, making for a rapid 
movement of stocks. Production is well 
over normal, and is slightly behind pres- 
ent consumption. 

Quotations, May 6, car lots, basis ¥2’s 
hard wheat seconds $7.50 bbl, blended 
seconds $7.30; California pastry, $7.10; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.30; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.50; Dakota 
straight grade, $8; Montana straight 
grade, $7.75; Washington pastry, $7. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The continued advance in the wheat 
market, with resulting ones in flour, has 
improved business considerably. Flour 
dealers, generally, have given bakers the 
opportunity of booking flour at the old 
prices before raising, and sales have been 
active. 

There is but little price cutting, and 
business has taken on a healthier aspect. 
Prices have advanced 20@40c bbl. 
Northern flours are strong and the usual 
differential between them and eastern 
flours of about 75c bbl has reached 35c. 

The trade, generally, is now booked up 
until the new crop, and business will 
probably be confined to contract deliv- 
eries until that time. 

Quotations, May 6, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents $8.60@8.70 bbl; Montana 
standard patents $7.40@7.60, clears $6.75 
@6.90; Kansas standard patents, $7.70@ 
7.90; Dakota standard patents, $8.20@ 
8.30; Oregon-Washington blue-stem pat- 
ents $7.15@7.30, straight grades $6.75@ 
6.90; northern hard wheat blends, $7.20 
@7.40; northern pastry, $6.75@6.85; Cal- 
ifornia pastry, $6.20@6.30. 

NOTES 

Lawrence J. Waterman, 

Francisco, died recently. 


A. C. Wassard, sales manager for the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, has been in San Francisco. 


The corporate name of the Guernsey- 


grain, San 
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Ames Grain Co., Stockton, Cal., and San 
Francisco, has been changed to the 
Schuler-O’Connell Grain Co. 

E. M. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market responded to the 
rapid advance in wheat prices, and two 
uplifts had the effect of stimulating buy- 
ing to a considerable degree. Foreign 
business was fair, but the higher prices 
quoted checked buying in some quar- 
ters. Quotations, May 7: family patents 
$8.05 bbl, second hard wheat $8.35 and 
second blue-stem $7.75, in straight cars. 
All grades of flour shared in the im- 
proved demand. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


LiTsINGER. 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 1-7 .. 21,362 34 
Previous wee ek 22,642 36 
Year ago ...... 26 
Two years ago 17 
Three years ago 40 
Four years ago . 38 
28 





Five years ago ... 
NOTES 

Flour exports to the Orient last month 
were 10,001 bbls to Manila, 7,776 to 
Hongkong, 6,000 to Dairen, 5,000 to 
Taku Bar, 1,000 to Kobe, 625 to Iloilo, 
500 to Shanghai, 375 to Cebu and 25 to 
Yokohama. 

Wheat shipments last month were 1,- 
583,178 bus, of which 1,411,618 went to 
Europe. In April last year only 471,787 
bus were shipped. For the season to 
date, wheat shipments have been 27,- 
302,436 bus, compared with 13,151,992 
in the same period last season. 

Flour shipments from the Columbia 
River in April were 62,841 bbls to Cali- 
fornia, 7,610 to Europe, 1,707 to Hawaii, 
33,566 to the Orient, 13,428 to Central 
and South America and 18,453 to At- 
lantic ports, the total of 137,605 bbls 
comparing with 171,917 bbls shipped in 
April last year. For the season to date, 
flour shipments have been 1,528,444 bbls, 
against 1,750,120 shipped in the same 
period last season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 

Numerous inquiries from the South- 
east, especially Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, would indicate that dealers plan 
purchases of flour for delivery imme- 
diately after flood water _ recession. 
Many of the inquiries resulted in orders. 
Some shipping instructions were received 





Leus T. JAMME served as secre- 

tary of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in 1904-5. In 1905-7-Mr. Jamme 
was secretary of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, subsequently going to 
Chicago, where he became interested in 
real estate. He died at a meeting of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board, of which he 
was vice president, on Dec. 3, 1924. Prior 
to his death he had been a member for 
several years of the firm of Hodge, Nich- 
olson & Jamme, Chicago, real estate. 
He was well known in the milling in- 
dustry. 
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from the Southeast. California demand 
was normal, and Utah and Idaho mar- 
kets absorbed usual shipments. 

None of the larger mills are accumu- 
lating stocks, despite continued opera- 
tion at capacity, shipping instructions 
having been more general. Smaller mills 
are operating at 50 per cent of capacity. 
Operations are resulting in gradual re- 
ductions of reserve grain stocks, owing 
to slack receipts from the country. 

Flour prices show general increases, 
offers to the Southeast being 30c bbl 
higher. Quotations, in 98-lb bags, May 7, 
were on the basis of $7.50@8.20 bbl for 
high patents and $7.20@7.50 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and lower Mis- 
sissippi River common points. Another 
advance was shown in quotations to 
California dealers, prices being on the 
basis of $7.95@8.60 bbl for top patents 
and $7. 55@8.20 for second patents, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. Quotations to 
Utah-Idaho dealers were 20c higher on 
the basis of $6.80@7.30 bbl for family 
and second patents and $6.10@6.60 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

Several hundred small boys visited the 
Sperry Flour Co. mill last week as part 
of the Boys’ Week program. 

E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., has returned 
from a business trip to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

H. W. Prickett, manager of the Utah 
Traffic Association, has been selected as 
representative of the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing on wheat and flour 
rates in southwestern territory, to be 
held at Dallas, Texas, in May. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


KANSAS TORNADO DAMAGES 
LARABEE HUTCHINSON MILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Hutchinson .- 
plant of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. was 
damaged to the extent of several thou- 
sand dollars by a tornado which passed 
through that town on May 7. The prin- 
cipal damage was done to the grain stor- 
age facilities, although a building that 
was used as a locker room and workshop 
was completely demolished. The storm 
shut off the company’s power and caused 
the mill to cease operations for a few 
days. It was hoped that this difficulty 
would be overcome at an early date, and 
by using a concrete elevator which was 
not damaged by the wind it was believed 
that the shutdown would last only three 
or four days. 


ST. LOUIS ELEVATORS ARE 
DAMAGED BY SEVERE WIND 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A severe wind and rain storm 
which struck St. Louis early May 9 did 
considerable damage to grain elevators 
in and near the city. 

The roof of the cupola on the Checker- 
board elevator A, operated by the Rals- 
ton Purina Co., was blown off, part of 
it falling on the roof of an adjacent ele- 
vator and damaging a space about 30 
feet square. No estimate of the finan- 
cial damage has been made. 

Part of the roof of the Burlington 
elevator, operated by the Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation, was blown off. The 
extent of the damage is unknown, 

About 25 square feed of the roof of 
the Rogers elevator, operated by the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., was blown 
off and part of this company’s sampling 
office was blown down. 

Several freight cars were crushed by 
falling telephone poles. No estimate of 
the damage is available. The cupola of the 
grain elevator at Granite City, Ill, op- 
erated by the Schultz & Niemeier Com- 
mission Co., was blown off, incapacitat- 
ing the structure until repairs can be 
made. 


LLOYD HEDRICK’S MOTHER DIES 


Burrato, N. Y.—Lloyd Hedrick, man- 
ager of the Buffalo plant of the Ralston 
Purina Co., was called to St. Louis on 
May 8 by the death of his mother. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed continues firm, and 
an active demand prevails for bran and 
standard middlings. Middlings have 
been selling at a discount under bran, 
but both now are quoted at the same 
price. Demand is general. Buying is 
mainly for near-by shipment, and local 
jobbers say business is better than for 
a long time. Spring bran was quoted, 
May 7, at $31 ton, Chicago, hard winter 
bran $31, standard middlings $31@31.25, 
flour middlings $34@35 and red dog $38 
@39. 

Milwaukee.—The millfeed situation is 
still very tight. Prices are nominally 
unchanged, but firmly held, despite an 
advance in flour under the pressure of 
the rally in wheat. Most significant, 
perhaps, was that prompt and near-by 
shipment feed strengthened perceptibly, 
and very little is available at much less 
than the asking limits on spot stuff. 
Mixed car inquiry shows more activity, 
as mills have very little feed to sell in 
straight cars. Some are able to dispose 
of more flour as the result of insisting 
on orders for a certain quantity of feed. 
Bran remains,relatively firmer than mid- 
dlings, which are still available at 50c 
@$1 ton under bran. Nominal quota- 
tions, May 7: spring bran $30@31 ton, 
winter bran $30.50@31, standard fine 
middlings $29.50@30, flour middlings 
$33.50@34.50, and red dog $36.50@37.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

St. Louis —Millfeed was in much 
stronger demand last week, and prices 
were slightly higher. Practically all 
business is for prompt shipment, and lit- 
tle future booking has been done. Offer- 
ings are rather light, and quickly taken. 
Direct sales by mills continue to provide 
the bulk of the trade. Quotations, May 
7: soft wheat bran $31@31.50 ton, hard 
wheat bran $30.50@31, and gray shorts 
$33@ 33.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—City mills are unable to 
cope with the demand for mixed cars 
for immediate shipment, and have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market for 
all-May shipment of straight cars. The 
inquiry has upset all calculations. De- 
mand is very urgent for immediate ship- 
ment, with prices holding firm at top 
levels for both bran and standard mid- 
dlings. Jobbers are able to get a little 
for May shipment from country mills at 
about 50c ton discount under prompt, 
but offerings are very limited. 

Some inquiry is noted for June ship- 
ment, but city mills are not offering to 
any extent. They hold prices firm, and 
prefer to await developments, but some 
country mills have made offerings of 
June feed at $2@3 ton discount. Trad- 
ers, however, while recognizing the pres- 
ent strength, are not willing to contract 
for June shipment even at this discount. 

The demand for heavy feeds has 
picked up very materially within the 
last week. With standard middlings un- 
obtainable, the trade has turned to flour 
middlings. Red dog is also stronger. 
The bulk of the output of these grades 
is already under contract, so that mill 
offerings are light. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $28 ton, 
standard middlings $28@28.50, flour mid- 
dlings $32@32.50, red dog $35.50@36, 
wheat mixed feed $30@31.50, and rye 
middlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 10 Year ago 
BBFOR ccc csccccss $.....@28.00 $.....@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings.. 32.00@33.00 25.00@26.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.50@36.00 28.50@31.00 

Duluth—Millfeed buyers were fairly 
active in the market last week for mill 
supplies available for prompt shipment. 
With mills down or sold ahead, they have 
hardly enough stock to fill their regularly 
established split car flour trade, and any 
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to be had is held at very firm prices. 
One mill advised being in the market for 
limited offers for future delivery, but at 
quotations that buyers apparently con- 
sidered much out of line. 

Great Falls. — Demand _ continues 
strong, but supplies are very limited, 
mills being heavily committed for the 
next 90 days. On May 7 standard bran 
was quoted at $30 ton and standard mid- 
dlings at $32.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Although millfeed con- 
tinues strong, demand for bran is not so 
urgent. Small supplies are sufficient, 
however, to keep the price firm. Shorts 
have been in much better demand than 
for some time, doubtless due to pig feed- 
ing. The trade is anticipating a larger 
supply of bran, as mill operations have 
been more active lately. This, combined 
with the slackening demand, makes them 
bearish. Discounts of $1@1.50 ton for 
June shipment and $3@3.50 for July 
shipment bran prevail. On the other 
hand, there is no discount on shorts for 
future shipment. Quotations, May 7: 
bran $28@28.50 ton; brown shorts, $30.50 
@31; gray shorts, $31.50@32. 

Atchison.—The millfeed market again 
did the unexpected, and sales were made 
around new high levels. Bran sold last 
week at $28.50@28.75 ton, mill-run at 
$29.50@30, and shorts at $31. Buyers 
are bidding these figures freely for first 
half May shipment, while last half May 
is at $2 ton discount. As usual, mills 
and buyers are having difficulty in get- 
ting together on future delivery. De- 
mand continues excellent from mixed 
feed manufacturers. 


Salina.—Millfeed continues strong and 
in good demand. Prices remain un- 
changed, however. Quotations, May 5, 
basis Kansas City, per 100 lbs: bran, 
$1.30@1.40; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; gray 
shorts, $1.50@1.55. 


Hutchinson.—While some of its for- 
mer strength was missing from the mill- 
feed market last week, no lack of buy- 
ers was noticeable when any feed was 
available. Inquiry was not quite so per- 
sistent, however. Mills had no difficulty 
in selling feed at top prices for delivery 
within the next two weeks. Quotations, 
May 7, Kansas City basis: bran, $28@ 
28.50 ton; mill-run, $29@30; gray shorts, 
$31. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is holding up re- 
markably well in demand and price. One 
reason is reduced output, and the fact 
that so many mills are sold up and have 
none to offer. Some are not offering ex- 
cept for shipment within 30 days, no 
prompt business being taken. One miller 
cut the price of bran $1 last week, but 
his previous price was high and _ this 
brought him only into line with others. 
Another large shipper says he has not 
noticed any tendency to weakening in 
price or falling off in demand. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted, May 6, at $33 
ton, mixed feed $34.50@35 and middlings 
$36, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville. — The millfeed market 
showed a continuance last week of the 


demand that has been present for some 
weeks. Prices advanced, but that did 
not diminish the demand, which is gen- 
eral. Quotations, May 7: bran, $31.50 
ton; mixed feed, $32.50; shorts, $33.50. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—The market is stronger, and 
feed is scarce. Prices were firm last 
week. Demand is better. Quotations, 
May 6: red dog, $43@44 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $38@39; standard middlings, 
$36.50@37; standard bran, $35@35.50. 

Memphis.—Buyers continue to take 
only actual requirements of millfeed, 
and prices are slightly irregular. Wheat 
bran is down to $31.50 ton, a decline of 
$1 within a week, but gray shorts are 
firmer and quoted at $34.50@34.75 ton 
on May 7. Mixed feed people are the 
chief buyers, taking a car or so at a time. 

Nashville-—Millfeed demand continued 
good at southeastern mills last week, 
practically all reporting output sold at 
steady to firmer prices. Greatest inter- 
est was perhaps in bran. Quotations, 
May 7: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@ 
28 ton, standard middlings, $29@31. 

Atlanta.— Millfeed prices advanced 
considerably last week, but the upward 
movement had no serious effect on buy- 
ing. The increases came unexpectedly; 
brokers had been looking for declines. 
Collections are improving. Bran is up 
50c@$1 ton, and middlings $1@2. Quo- 
tations, May 7, f.o.b., Atlanta: bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $37.50@38.50 ton; win- 
ter middlings, $36@38; standard mid- 
dlings, $35@37; red dog, $43@45. 

THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Feeds were firm and in 
some demand for prompt all-rail ship- 
ment last week, but easier and slow for 
deferred lake-and-rail delivery. Quota- 
tions, May 7, basis all-rail shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36@ 
36.50; soft winter bran, $37@37.50; 
standard middlings, $35.50@36; flour 
middlings, $38.25@41.25; red dog, $42.50 
@43.50; for lake-and-rail shipment, 80c 
ton less. 

Buffalo.—No bran was offered for spot 
shipment last week. Flour middlings are 
strong and advancing. Red dog is $2 
ton higher. In addition to the seasonal 
demand, there is an increasing export 
call for heavy feeds. Lighter feeds are 
apparently too high for that trade. An 
unusually active demand from oversea 
was satisfied by shipments from this 
market of 6,000 to 8,000 sacks red dog in 
about 10 days. Bidding for supplies is 
active for May and June shipment. Mills 
are out of the market on second clears 
for June shipment; they are quoted at 
$4.50@4.60 bbl. Quotations, May 7, in 
100-lb sacks: spring bran, prompt ship- 
ment $32.50 ton, May shipment $32; 
sta-dard middlings, prompt shipment 
$33, May shipment $32.50; flour mid- 
dlings, prompt shipment $37, May ship- 
ment $36.50; red dog, prompt or May 
shipment, $41.50. 


Philadelphia. — Offerings of millfeed 
are very light and the market rules firm 
and higher, with demand more active. 
Quotations, May 7, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $38.50@39 ton, hard winter 
bran $38.50@39, soft winter bran $38.50 
@39, standard middlings $37@37.50, 
flour middlings $41@42, as to quality; 
red dog, $44.50@45. 

Boston.—A fair local demand exists 
for wheat feeds, with the market a shade 
easier for prompt and May shipment. 
Local stocks are light. No Canadian 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 10, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minn eapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
"Weer reeves. $30.50@31.00 $.....@28.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $36.00@36.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 30.50@31.00 .....@..... 27.50@28.00 30.50@31.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ee, Pree reer e Ferre -@..... 31.00@31.50 37.00@37.50 
Standard middlings* .. 381.50@32.00 28.00 @28.50 30.00@30.50 .....@..... 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.00@36.00 32.00 @32.50 31.00@32.00 33.00@33.50 39.00@41.00 
ee” eS rae eee 38.00@39.00 35.50 @36.00 riven PeTre oeeee@..... 42.560@43.50 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus 


Buffalo 
Marine WEG 6.002 cc civccs ‘des 
Hard winter bran ...... osoee Paseve 


- @32.50 $38.50 @39.00 $37.00@38.00 $35.00@36.00 


Nashville 


~” 


38.50 @39.00 37.00@37.50 35.00@36.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... onan’ Gees 38.50 @39.00 37.50@38.00 35.50@36.50 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@32.50 37.00 @37.50 36.50@37.00 35.50@36.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... . «ee» @36.50 41.00 @42.00 40.50@41.00 38.00@39.00 ...:.@..... 
Se. GE Pic he Cbs dese --@41.50 44.50 @45.00 44.00@44.50 45.00@46.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middling 
WOPORUS oscccvceses S.cvce @32.00 $.....@34.00 Sirecs @ 40.00 
SPONGES ccccccee exces ree Gaaee §# #-§ “eress Beisee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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pure bran or middlings are offered. 
Other domestic feeds are in fair demand 
and held steady. Quotations, May 7: do- 
mestic spring bran, prompt or May ship- 
ment, $37@38 ton, in 100-lb sacks; hard 
winter bran, $37@37.50; soft winter bran, 
$37.50@38; standard middlings, $36.50@ 
37; flour middlings, $40.50@41; mixed 
feed, $37@40; red dog, $44@44.50; stock 
feed, $34.50; reground oat hulls, $16. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed was in excellent 
demand last week, bran and middlings 
finding a ready sale in good-sized lots, 
Stocks in hands of consumers are below 
normal. Prices were slightly higher, and 
held firm. Offerings were light. Quota- 
tions, May 7: standard middlings, $34.50 
@35 ton; flour middlings, $37.50@38.50; 
spring bran, $34.50@35; red dog, $42 
@42.50. 

PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.——The millfeed market 
has advanced still further, due to the 
scarcity of feed. Demand is confined to 
absolute requirements, and feeders are 
using more barley and _ concentrates. 
While no immediate relief is apparent, 
opinion is that feed will be cheaper be- 
fore June 15. This is based largely on 
the expected improvement in milling 
when the flour trade begins stocking up 
on old crop flour to carry it into tlie 
next season and also on the possible ef- 
fect of. Kansas quotations when winter 
wheat starts moving. At present, prac- 
tically no feed is being offered except 
Kansas at $37 ton for June shipment. 
Quotations, May 6, carload lots, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, draft terms, prompt 
shipment: Montana bran and _ mill-run 
$38@39; Kansas bran, $37@38; northern 
standard bran and mill-run, $38.50 
39.50; white bran and mill-run, $40@41; 
northern red mill-run, $39@40; northern 
red bran, $38@39; middlings, $48@50; 
low grade flour, $54@55; shorts, M4@4)5. 

Los Angeles.—Hand-to-mouth millfecd 
buying seems to have been ended, the 
market last week continuing strong. De- 
mand was good, and sales double those 
of a month ago, and well above the same 
period last year. The third price in- 
crease in as many weeks seemingly failed 
to affect buying. Bran is up $4 ton, 
while mill-run has increased $1. Stocks 
are small, and production is slightly be- 
low consumption. Mills are optimistic 
over the outlook, and good conditions 
are looked for during the next month. 
Quotations, May 6: Kansas bran, $39 
ton; white mill-run, $42; red mill-run, 
$40; blended mill-run, $41; flour mi<- 
dlings, $49. 

Seattle—Though demand for millfeed 
was moderate last week, the market de- 
veloped further strength and prices aid- 
vanced $1@2. Mills had very little to 
offer, and feed supplies were light in all 
positions. Washington mills quoted 
standard mill-run at $35@36 ton, coast. 
Montana mills were not offering. 

Portland.—The millfeed market is very 
strong, with demand greatly in excess of 
the supply. Prices were advanced on all 
classes of feed during the week. Mill- 
run was quoted, May 7, in straight cars, 
at $38 ton and middlings at $53. 


CANADA 

Montreal.—Activity in bran, shorts and 
middlings is limited only by the small 
stocks in the hands of millers. Farm- 
ers are still asking for fairly important 
quantities, but stores and warehouses «t 
provincial points carry small stocks, 
owing to mills being unable to supply 
their needs. Prices are firm, and much 
interest is shown by buyers from the 
United States. Favorable weather has 
improved pasturage, and a_ near-by 
slackening in demand is expected. Quv- 
tations, May 6: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$34.25, middlings $40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points. At Fort 
William: bran $24 ton, shorts $26, mic- 
dlings $32, all jutes, ex-track, net casli; 
$1 ton less when they contain mill-run 
screenings. 


Winnipeg. — Millfeed showed little 
change last week. Demand for bran and 
shorts, particularly the former, was ex- 
cellent, and mills have light stocks, owing 
to their limited flour output. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, May 7, Fort 
William basis: Manitoba, bran $26 ton, 
shorts $28; Saskatchewan, bran $26, 
shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, shorts $29; 
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British Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts 
$29@31; Pacific Coast points, bran $30, 
shorts $32. 

Toronto.—Millfeed is in good demand, 
and mills have no difficulty in selling all 
they can make. Most of their output is 
used in the mixed car business or deliv- 
eries to farmers at the mill door. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, May 7: bran 
$32 ton, shorts $34 and middlings $40, 
in jute bags, mixed cars, cash terms, de- 
livered at Ontario points. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


principal distributing centers for the week 
7, in tons, with comparisons: 


ending May 7, 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis 1,194 355 11,030 11,527 
Kansas City... 1,060 880 3,060 2,500 
New York .... oes 4 
Boston ..-seee 20 20 
Baltimore ..... 239 523 
Philadelphia .. 240 440 cas dit ie 
Milwaukee .... 90 670 3,147 3,781 





manufacturers 
report an active demand for all kinds of 


Chicago.—Mixed feed 


feels. The stronger market resulted in 
freer inquiry, especially for scratch 
feeds, but dairy and mash feeds also 
are moving in good volume. Sales are 
mainly for quick and near-by shipment. 
Manufacturers also report that shipping 
directions are good. On May 7, 24 per 
cent dairy feeds were quoted at $38.50 
@42 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds $39@43, 
anc mash feeds $57@58.50. 


iV ashville——Mixed feeds are in fair de- 
mand, with poultry feeds most active. 
The market was stronger last week, with 
prices $1@1.50 higher. Quotations, May 
7: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $30.50@39 
ton; dairy feed, $30@42; poultry scratch 
feed, $37.50@47; poultry mash feed, $59 
@i2. 

{tlanta.—In spite of a sharp increase 
in mixed feed prices last week averaging 
about $1.50@2 ton, demand continued 
active. Collections steadily improved. 
Some factors in the trade look for fur- 
ther price advances. Quotations, May 7, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed 
$39.50@42 ton, lower grades $28.50@31; 
best grade chicken feed $46.50@49, lower 
grades $38.50@41. 

St, Louis—Manufacturers report a 
better demand for mixed feeds. Sections 
in the South which were affected by the 
flood are returning to normal, and the 
need for feed in those sections is consid- 
erable. Prices are slightly stronger, in 
sympathy with wheat and _ millfeeds. 
Most business is for prompt shipment. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, on 
May 7, at $44@44.50 ton, high grade 
horse feed $39.50@40, and scratch feed 
$43.50@44. 

Memphis.—While buying by the Red 
Cross for flood relief added a little vol- 
ume to local business in mixed feeds 
last week, it by no means offset that 
which was lost because of the inunda- 
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tion of so much of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The business was prorated, and was 
taken at competitive prices. Mills have 
had but few orders from the districts 
where floods did not prevail. The dairy 
and poultry feed movement holds up 
fairly well. Quotations on all feeds are 
up about $1 ton, in response to an ad- 
vance in raw materials. 

Buffalo.—Feed mixers and jobbers re- 
port a continued good outlet for feeds, 
pastures still being in poor condition. 
Quotations, May 7: standard dairy ra- 
tions, 24 per cent protein, $41.50@43.50 
ton; poultry scratch feed, $38.50@39.25 ; 
poultry mash, $49.75@51. 


Montreal.—Mixed feeds remain nor- 
mal, with prices unchanged. Quotations, 
May 6, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 


points: high class oat moulie, $46.25 
ton; barley meal, $43.25; third grade, 
$29; growing mash, $68; chicken feed, 
$69; scratch grains, first quality $52, sec- 
ond quality $47. 

Toronto.—There is a good demand for 
all kinds of feedingstuffs, and most deal- 
ers are fairly busy. Price changes are 
of little consequence. For the most part 
the tendency is upward, Quotations, 
May 7: oat chop $43.25 ton, oat and bar- 
ley chop $45.25, crushed oats $44.25, corn 
meal $38.25, feed wheat $53.25, oat feed 
$28.25, chick feed $65.25, car lots, deliv- 
ered at Ontario points; less than car lots 
are quoted at same prices, but the basis 
is f.o.b., point of shipment; discount for 
cash, 25c ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Cottonseed prices un- 
derwent little change last week. De- 
mand in the city and country was fair, 
and a slightly better call was noted in 
the export trade, Shipments were light, 
being only 1,400 bags. Quotations, May 
5: choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$28.50@29 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 


ammonia, sacked, $32.50; hulls, sound 
quality, $5.75@6. 
Memphis. — Offerings of cottonseed 


meal are limited, and holders anticipate 
better prices, but buying is without the 
snap it displayed up to a few days ago. 
Covering of some requirements by shorts 
and filling of immediate needs by large 
dealers in the North and East, together 
with less active demand for export, 
brought about a lull, but without reac- 
tion in quotations. Output is limited, 
and destruction of lots of seed for plant- 
ing purposes in the flood districts may 
lessen the amount to be crushed later. 
Local basis, May 7: 41 per cent, $34 ton; 
43, $35@35.50. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal continues 
to advance, and demand has improved 
some. Although sales are not large, 
more buyers are in the market. On May 
7, 43 per cent was quoted at $39 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Flood conditions in the 
South are exerting more important pres- 
sure on the cottonseed meal market, and 
prices have advanced fully $1 ton be- 
cause of the relatively sparse offerings. 


The generally firmer tone of the feeding- 
stuffs market also has been a factor to- 
ward strength. Meal is not in wide de- 
mand, yet the supply has diminished. to 
a point where values have advanced. 
Nominal quotations, May 7, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $35@38 ton. 

Atlanta.—There was a steady increase 
in cottonseed meal prices last week. 
However, demand has not been seriously 
affected. Some of the larger buyers con- 
tinue to book orders for their future 
needs, while sales for current use to the 
smaller firms are still active. Business 
is the best it has been in several months. 
Quotations, May 7, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per 
cent ammonia, $29 ton; 8 per cent, $33. 

Los Angeles——Demand for cottonseed 
feed products was good last week. Sales 
are normal, due to the low price in com- 
parison to other feeds and the depletion 
of green feed. Mills are not carrying 
excessive stocks, and the percentage of 
sales is about 5 per cent above last year. 
This condition is due mainly to the fact 
that cottonseed is being advertised to a 
greater extent in this section than ever 
before. Cottonseed meal was quoted, 
May 6, at $36 ton. 

San Francisco.—Concentrates are slow, 
but improved, and have not as yet re- 
flected the strength of other feeds. Cot- 
tonseed meal and cake were unchanged, 
May 7, at $37 ton, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Buffalo.—Advance in asking prices has 
not checked demand for cottonseed meal, 
and supplies are moving easily at quota- 
tions, which on May 7 were: 43 per cent, 
$42.50 ton; 41 per cent, $41; 36 per cent, 
$38.75. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal was much 
stronger last week, with demand good. 
Offerings were lighter. Quotations, May 
7: 43 per cent protein, $40.20 ton; 41 per 
cent, $39.20; 36 per cent, $36.20. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal strong, with 
good demand and light offerings by ship- 
pers. Local stocks are light. On May 7 
shippers offered meal for 45-day ship- 
ment at $38.50@45 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Toronto.—Trade is quiet, and the price 
to Canadian dealers remains unchanged. 
On May 7 dealers were asking $44.50 ton 
for 43 per cent protein meal in car lots, 
Toronto basis. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago.—Dried buttermilk is very ac- 
tive, and prices remain unchanged at 
firm levels. While buying is mainly for 
near-by shipment, some contracts are 
being made for shipment up to 12 
months. Some co-operative creameries 
with drying plants say they are unable 
to build up any stocks, as farmers are 
absorbing their production. Quotations, 
May 7, 942@10c lb, in 100-lb bags, Chi- 
cago. 





Boston.—Old oats for shipment all- 
rail were quoted, May 7, at 71@78c bu 
for regular 40@42-lb, with 38@40-lb 66 
@68c; new regular 38@40-lb, 66@68c; 
36@38-lb, 62@63c; 34@36-lb, 59@6le. 





FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 9, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
TD cade e seks e gas 00 @ 28.50 
Pure wheat bran 28.00 @ 29 












Middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 


Mixed feed as 5 
Old process oil meal... 50.50 
MOT fe anceceesgucee 


DE? cconesaaces 
Red dog* 

Duluth— 
OM sane 
Middlings 
Flour middlings ...... 


Country mixed feed... 28.00 
NS eo ea 31.00 
St. Louis— 
ree 26.50 28.50@29.50 
MmUOWE GROTEE 2.0. csccce 28.50 30.50@31.50 
eT ae 31.00 33.50@34.50 
Oat feed Terre eT eT re 7.00 10.00@10.50 
BOOMERS TOGE .ecceccvs 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Buffalo— 
SE E.On cas tecnes 32.50 @33.00 
Bran Keebaseses 56-69% 32.00 @33.00 
Standard middlings ... 32.00 @32.50 


Flour middlings ...... 

Red dog 

Heavy mixed feed ‘: 

ferent 
Kansas City— 

Pe SOU oc rcccecenes 26 2 


35.00 @36.50 
errr Tr rr -00 @38.00 
5.50 @36.00 


7 
5 
6.00 @ 47.50 





-50@28.50 


7 
PEN. Sa.cnen tesvecevees 25.5 27.50 @28.00 
Brown shorts 29.00 @30.00 
Ce GOGO ccesvccene 29. 30.50@31.50 





Red dog 
Philadelphia— 


eeeeereses 33. 36.50 @37.50 






See BE cccn sates 35.50 37.50@38.00 
Pure bran ...........- 35.00 37.50@38.00 
ere BOM .ccsccvees 34.50 36.50@37.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.50 35.50@36.00 
Pe WN Gawtaceececes 39.00 42.00@43.00 


Flour middlings ...... 40.00 39.00@43.00 
Milwaukee— 

Weemeee GHEM cccicvoces 28.50 30.50@31.00 

ree rr TTT Tee 28. 30.00 @31.00 

Middlings 5 30.00 @31.00 








Flour middlings ...... 29.00 34.50 
en Ge ecaeadees beak 32.50 @ 38.00 
Rye feed yew ino ae wie 21.50 27.50 
Cottonseed meal -. 41.50 39.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.50 24.00@24.50 


Hominy feed* .......... 34.00 @36.00 
Gluten feedt - @30.10 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


29 oF 
ee ee ee 35.20 


BEUMORDGTS 66.640 6060008 $8.30 $9.10 
EPG. ccaceceecessnece 7.00 9.10 
BE. AGUS ccc vecccccceces eee 7.50 
BeOMGRS CY .ccececvses 8.90 9.70 
Tree eee 5.70 6.50 
WOULD cecreceveveveses ene 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {$100 Ibs. 

San Francisco.— Barley continues 


strong, due to scarcity and improved 
demand. Feed demand is good on ac- 
count of prohibitive millfeed prices. Ex- 
port space is plentiful at $7 ton. Re- 
ports from the country show the new 
crop in excellent condition. Quotations, 
May 6, basis 100’s, sacked: shipping, 


$1.75; feed, $1.70. Receipts for the 
week, 8,379 tons; exports, 11,991; re- 
ceipts for April, 17,882. Stocks on 


wharves and in warehouses on May 1, 
24,197 tons. Oats are unchanged, being 
searce and firm at $1.90 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked. Receipts for week, 103 tons; 
receipts for April, 1,319. 
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CASH WHEAT 

Minneapolis.—Choice, dry wheat, high 
in protein, is easy to sell, as are also 
the medium grades, but wet, damaged 
wheat is not wanted at existing premi- 
ums. Buyers will buy May wheat and 
take delivery, in preference to the lat- 
ter. Good wheat in cars that can be 
diverted to the Head of the Lakes for 
eastern shipment is readily salable also. 
Local milling inquiry the last day or two 
has been wholly for the limited offerings 
of good wheat. Mills bid 10@14c over 
the May option for 15 per cent protein, 
and 8@13c over for 14 per cent. De- 
liveries to date, May 10, on current con- 
tracts in this market, aggregate 1,132,- 
000 bus. 

Based on the close, May 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.28 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.26; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.28, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.16. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 7 
was $1.3714@1.50%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.3614@142%. No. 1 dark closed 
May 10 at $1.41%@1.51%, and No, 1 
northern $1.40% @1.42%4. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 7 
was $1.49@1.60%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.48@1.564%. No. 1 amber closed on 
May 10 at $1.59%,@1.644%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.5844,@1.60\4. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to May 7, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis .. 60,852 85,111 84,076 80,812 
Duluth . 37,974 659,657 94,712 28,325 
Totals . 98,826 144,768 178,788 109,137 
Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
strong last week, and premiums ad- 


vanced with the options. Demand was 
good, mills picking up the better grades 
of hard winters especially, and elevators 
and shippers took other grades. There 
were also good shipments to the East of 
both hard and red winters. Trading 
basis, May 7: No. 1 red 14%,@2c over 
May, No. 2 red *%,@I1'\c over, No. 3 red 
May price to ¥,c under; No. 1 hard 6@ 
8c over, No. 2 hard 5@6ec over, No. 3 
hard 1@4c over; No. 1 dark northern 
spring 2@9c over, No. 2 dark northern 
May price to 7c over, No. 1 northern 
May price to 8c over. Sales: No. 2 red, 
$1.407%,@1.42 bu; No. 1 hard $1.474@ 
$1.4814, No. 2 hard $1.45@1.46, No. 3 
hard $1.42@1.424. 

Winnipeg.—Adverse weather reports 
and belated seeding over western Canada 
last week had a strong reaction on the 
local wheat market, and prices made 
some sharp advances, Further rain and 
snow over large areas have been the con- 
trolling influence in maintaining the 
gains made early in the week’s trading, 
rather than any great buying power. 
Offerings last week were anything but 
liberal. Local shippers and other ex- 
porting interests have been heavy buyers 
of Canadian wheat, and the July and 
September options have shown consider- 
able strength. Local millers also have 
been good buyers of the contract grades, 
“and tough wheat has been in good de- 
mand. Trading in the cash department 
was erratic. Cash No. 1 northern closed, 
May 7, at $1.53% bu, basis Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

Duluth.—Strong cables, mixed weather 
and crop conditions, along with a fairly 
active export business, served as a 
hardening influence on wheat last week. 
The record price level for the year and 
crop was established at the closing ses- 
sion, May 7. Durum futures advanced 
more rapidly than the spring, scoring a 
Te gain, against 43,c for the latter. The 
light movement of spring wheat is re- 
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flected in the cash offerings. Top pre- 
miums on cash were advanced 1@2c in 
the final session. Close, May 7: No. 1 
dark $1.44%,@1.54% bu, No. 2 dark 
$1.42%,@1.53%, No. 3 dark $1.37%@ 
1.51%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.42%,.@ 
147%. Elevators kept the cash durum 
market cleared of offerings, aside from 
an occasional car of fancy, demand for 
best milling qualities being generally 
poor. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





——-Amber durum » -~Durum— 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
30... 152% @160% 151% @160% 154% 153% 
May 
2.... 152 @160 151 @160 154 153 
Secse SR @161 152 @161 155 154 
4.... 155% @163% 154% @163% 157% 156% 
5.... 158 @166 157 @166 160 159 
6.... 157% @165% 156%, @165% 159% 158% 
v. 158% @166% 15742 @166% 160% 169% 


St. Louis.—Good soft wheat was want- 
ed, although demand was not so keen. 
There were numerous buyers for good 
milling qualities, including the garlicky 
grades. Mill requirements were more or 
less urgent, and offerings light. Demand 
for hard wheat was slow, and concessions 
in prices necessary to interest buyers. 
Receipts last week were 159 cars, against 
75 in the previous one. Cash prices, 
May 7: No. 1 red $1.42@1.43 bu, No. 2 
red $1.42@1.424%; No. 2 hard, $1.43, 

Kansas City.—A brisk demand for 
wheat by mills, added to the strength in 
futures and the comparative shortage in 
receipts, caused cash hard wheat prices 
to advance 4@8c in Kansas City last 
week, Mills have bought steadily, and 
a large reduction in stocks was experi- 


enced. Quotations, May 7: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.36@1.46 bu, No. 2 $1.35144@ 


145Y,, No. 3 $1.34@1.45, No. 4 $1.31@ 
1.43; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.33@1.35, No. 
2 $1.321,@1.341%%, No. 3 $1.30/,@1.334,, 
No. 4 $1.291,@1.33, 

Toledo.—Milling demand for wheat is 
lax, and the price remains about the 
same relative to Chicago May as a week 
ago. The bid of Toledo millers and the 
grain trade, May 6, for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points, was $1.351/4, bu, about 
6c under Chicago May. 
remains 


Indianapolis. — Wheat very 


firm, with indications of further ad- 
vances. The movement last week was 
good. Much of the demand seems to 
come from lake centers. Quotations, 


May 7: No. 2 red, $1.29@1.32 bu; No. 2 
hard, $1.30@1.33. 

Nashville-—Activity continued in move- 
ment of wheat last week, receipts and 
shipments being about twice as large as 
a year ago. Running time at mills is 
being well sustained for this season, and 
this increases demand for wheat. The 
upward trend of the market increased 
interest. No. 2 red, with bill, May 7, 
was quoted at $1.554%,@1.56Y, bu, at 
Nashville. 

Milwaukee.—Choice grades of wheat 
are in excellent demand, while the supply 
is very light and there are small pros- 
pects of an immediate increase. Prices 
last week advanced 5@6c bu. Receipts 
were 66 cars, against 12 in the previous 
week and 66 a year ago. The basis is 
firm, and hard winters are particularly 
affected. Shippers are in the market, 
but find the supply meager. Offerings 
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of fancy spring are negligible. Closing 
quotations, May 7: No. 1 hard winter 
$1.47@1.48 bu, No. 1 red winter $1.42@ 
1.44, No. 1 mixed $1.40@1.42, and No. 
1 durum $1.46@1.47. 

Buffalo.—An active demand exists for 
feed wheat, with few offerings. There 
is better inquiry for springs. No. 2 red 
winter could be moved for 13c over Chi- 
cago May. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 7 was 
64%,c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand good and stocks, 
nearly three times as much Canadian as 
domestic, showing an increase of 245,000 
bus. Closing prices, May 7: spot No. 2 
red winter, $1.51 bu; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.48; No. 3, $1.44; 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.47; No. 3, $1.48; No. 4, $1.89; No. 
5, $1.35; range of southern bag lots for 
week, $1.30@1.40. Most arrivals went to 
export elevators. Exports included 154,- 
375 bus domestic and 581,506 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 869,869 bus; stock, 1,371,486. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat eased off %c 
early in the week, but later developed a 
decidedly stronger tone and advanced 
5%,c, closing firm. Quotations, May 7, 
car lots in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.514% bu; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.471/. 

New York.—The wheat market was 
strong, with prices last week at prac- 
tically the top of the recent movement. 
Export business was excellent. At the 
close of the week, news was bearish and 
a setback was expected. Cash grain quo- 
tations, May 7: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.55%, bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
$1.624,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.584%,; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.71; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, nominal. 


San Francisco.—Wheat is strong and 
scarce. Mills are active, but little is 
offered. Quotations, May 6, sacked: 
milling, $2.50 per 100 Ibs; feed, $2.40. 
Receipts for week, 612 tons; for April, 
3,276. Stocks on wharves and in ware- 
houses on May 1, 16,054 tons. 


Seattle—Wheat was strong last week, 
prices advancing 3@4c bu. The volume 
of sales was small, however, as farmers 
were disposed to hold. Cash quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, May 6: 
soft and western white and northern 
spring, $1.46@1.48 bu; hard winter, 
$1.45Y,; western red, $1.45; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.5214,@1.53. 


Portland.—The wheat market was 
strong last week, and would have been 
very active had offerings been larger. 
Farmers are more disposed now to take 
advantage of the market, but the supply 
coming out is not up to requirements. 
Mills were more prominent in the buy- 
ing than has been the case of late. Clos- 
ing bids at the Merchants’ Exchange 
for May delivery, May 7: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.51 bu; hard white, $1.49; 
Federation, soft white, western white 
and northern spring, $1.44; hard winter, 
$1.42; western red, $1.41. 


Great Falls.—Advanced premiums do 
not seem to bring out very much wheat. 
The small amount still in first hands is 
being held for further advances. Owing 
to a very late season, seeding is not 
more than 40 per cent completed and at 
an absolute standstill at present, as it 
has been snowing for two days. Choice 
No. 1 dark northern spring was priced 
at $1.23 bu, May 7. 

Toronto.—Supplies of Ontario winter 
wheat seem to be scarce, as farmers are 
offering little or none at milling points. 
Some dealers have fair stocks on hand, 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














vom Week ending. ¢ July 1 to————, 
Wheat to April 30,’27 Mayil1,’26 April 23,°27 April30,’27 May1,’26 
CES dae ecnyeeswap cane 98,000 72,000 193,000 8,818,000 2,106,000 
United Kingdom ....... S5.0ee 8=—= -wae-wes 932,000 36,593,000 11,425,000 
Other BWurope .....cccecs 1,740,000 224,000 1,331,000 56,312,000 12,344,000 
Canma@a ..<.. cMiteeeeia’ lL =e ~ (weeeand’". <_' Sannee 18,013,000 12,096,000 
Other countries 1,543,000 ae )6—t—‘(—«tés=s wn 18,703,000 7,014,000 
Totals ve *3,943,000 315,000 2,456,000 138,439,000 44,985,000 
Wheat flour, United States 

and Canada, in transit.*1,252,000 317,000 1,101,000 16,272,000 11,482,000 
i) AAP ye eet eee 220,000 310,000 102,000 14,177,000 23,532,000 
CON Sevcsaecauéeveekeunesss 261,000 183,000 383,000 14,927,000 19,388,000 
CD ass aah wee 6d 8 Ok Oe Ke 171,000 401,000 441,000 4,481,000 25,098,000 
ES eee re Pm 249,000 1,951,000 12,936,000 7,614,000 

*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 305,000 bus; flour, 57,100 bbls. 






and are holding these for better prices, 
It is not thought that much remains in 
farmers’ hands. Quotations, May 7: 
farmers’ loads at mill doors, $1.25@1.28 
bu; car lots on track at country points, 
$1.30@1.385 bu. Most Ontario mills are 
now grinding spring wheat in quantities, 
and demand for supplies at bay and lake 
ports is good. The strength in prices 
at Winnipeg has been followed here from 
day to day, and at the close of the week 
No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.61¥, 
bu, track, bay ports, an advance of 7c 
since a week ago. Other grades are 
quoted at Winnipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats continued firm 
and in active demand last week. No. 2 
white were quoted, May 7, at 4914@50c 
bu, No. 3 white 464,@491%c, and No. 4 
white 4214@4714c. Cash rye was firm, 
and the light offerings were readily dis- 
posed of. No. 2 was quoted around 
$1.10% bu. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending May 7, and the clos- 
ing prices on May 9, respectively: No. 3 
white oats, 463%,@49\%4,c, 477%,.@49%c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.045,@1.111%%, $1.07%@ 
1.1054; barley, 67@83c, 69@84c. 


Milwaukee—All grain markets were 
strong and higher in sympathy with fu- 
tures and the broad foreign demand. 
Rye samples advanced 2@3c, barley 2 
8c, and oats 2@3c. The movement was 
moderate and demand good, especially 
from shippers. Receipts of rye were 16 
cars, against 5 in the previous week and 
8 a year ago. Shippers were in the 
market for all qualities, and the supply 
was inadequate to meet the demand. 
Barley rose to the highest price on the 
crop, under a strong market for both 
spot and to arrive. Oats samples were 
higher, despite heavier offerings, the de- 
mand being absorbing. Closing quota- 
tions, May 7: No. 2 rye, $1.0944@1.10¥, 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 4914,@52',c; malt- 
ing barley, 83@92c. 

Duluth.—Oats are wanted, but the lack 
of receipts and cash offerings restricts 
trade. On May 7 spot No. 3 white was 
unchanged at 2c under to 2c over Chi- 
cago May. ‘Total shipments last weck 
were 1,178,000 bus. Barley buyers evi- 
dently want track supplies more freely, 
for they advanced bids 2@8c bu last 
week as an inducement to holders to s«!l 
and ship. Demand holds best for the 
good to top quality of malting grades. 
Quotation, May 7, 65@82c bu. Excellent 
demand exists for all grades of rye. It 
comes wholly from elevators. Consider- 
able of the buying of futures was cred- 
ited to the export trade. Under good 
support the market sold into new high 
ground, establishing top mark, so far on 
the crop, $1.11%, bu for the May con- 
tract, on May 6. May closed, May 7, 
at $1.10% bu, with Nos. 1 and 2 spot 
based le over, No. 3 May to Ic over, 
No. 4 May to Ic discount. Sample grades 
were discounted 6@l5c, depending on 
condition. Shipping is fair, but spotted. 


W innipeg.—Coarse grains were in good 
demand last week. The quietest one was 
barley. Oats have advanced, and a good 
business was handled each day, attrib- 
uted to exporting interests. Excellent 
trading was done in rye, the bulk of the 
sales being credited to German interests. 
Trading in this grain, however, became 
erratic, and prices fluctuated consider- 
ably. Quotations, May 7: cash No. 2 
Canadian western oats 623¢c bu, barley 
8644c, and rye $1.095%, basis Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. 

Pittsburgh—There was a brisk de- 
mand for oats of good quality, with 
prices taking a sharp upward turn last 
week. Offerings of desirable grain were 
rather light. Quotations, May 7: No. 2 
white, 58@59c bu; No. 3 white, 54', 
@55c. 


Toronto.—Western oats are firmer; 
otherwise, prices show no material 
changes. Quotations, May 7: Ontario 
oats 58@55c bu, barley 74@77c, rye >! 
@1,.02, carloads, track, country points; 
No. 2 yellow corn, 92%c, Toronto; No. 
3 tough western oats, 6114c, c.i.f., bay 
ports; western oats scalpings, 42c, c.i.!., 
bay ports. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 7: No. 
2 white, domestic, 58@59c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 55@56c. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
yn markets, in cents per bushel: 








optic 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
- 139% 134% 136% 138% 
4. 139% 134% 137 138% 
: 141% 135% 138% 139% 
141% 134% 137% 139 
° 142% 136 139 % 140% 
144% 137% 142% 143% 
Kansas City St. Louls red 
M May July May July 
131% 125% 134% 132% 
4 132 125 134% 132% 
5 132% 125% 139% 134% 
133% 126% 139% 133% 
. 134% 126% 139 134% 
. 135% 128% 140 pliatale 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
May May July May July 
141% 137 % 140% 135% 
4 141% 137% 140% 135% 
P 143 138 142 136% 
r 142% 147% 142% 136% 
5 144 138 5% 143% 137 
145% 139% 145% 138% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
. 148% 145% 151 146% 
‘. 149 145% 153% 147% 
5 153 148 156 149% 
f 153 147% 155% 149% 
a 153% 149% 156% 150% 
y Holiday 160 153% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May May uly July Aug. 
ay 158% 155 137 138 
.. 159% 156% 140 141 
June July 
160% 144 145 
161% 140 141 
q 159 5% 138% 139 % 
9 161% 187% |(j— aeese ecvvee 
Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
75% 80% 17% 81 
4 77% 81% 78% 82 
5 79 % 84% 80% 83% 
795% 84% 81 84% 
79% 84% 81% 84% 
‘ 80 8456 81% 8456 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Ma May July May July 
47% 47% 46% 46% 
47% 47% 46% 46% 
47% 48% 46% 46 5% 
‘ 47% 48% 46% 46% 
7 48 % 49% 47% 47% 
48% 49% 47% 47% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
110 5% 107% 104% 102% 
{ 109% 107% 104 102 
111% 108% 105% 103% 
110% 107% 105% 103% 
110% 108% 105% 103% 
110% 108 % 106% 1045 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
bes 220 225% 223% 26% 
4 222 227% 224 228% 
3 226 230% 227% 231 
226% 231 229% 232 
7 226% 231 228% 231% 
J 228% 233% 230% 233% 
Philadelphia.—Demand for oats is 


more active, and the market rules firm 
and 3c higher under light offerings. Quo- 
tations, May 7, local car lots as to loca- 
tion: No. 2 white, 6114,@62'¥4c bu; No. 
3 white, 561,@591,c. 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 7, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 111 265 7261,511 8,270 17,681 
Kan. City.. 52 23 42 361 477 1,549 
Chicago ...1,364 744 1,359 2,836 oes ees 
New York.. 480 94 -141 71 842 498 
Boston ..... 12 13 e° 61 19 103 
Baltimore .. 19 151 100 58 139 
Philadelphia 18 70 31 154 141 247 
Milwaukee... 435 122 294 72 ees oon 
Duluth-Sup.. 10 1071,1781,365 5,266 11,223 
Toledo ..... 59 66 40 19 eee ese 
*Nashville.. 130 190 105 262 363 316 
tBuffalo 363 ee ee 3,057 2,071 


*Figures for 10 days ending May 1. tRe- 
ceipts by lake only. Shipments by lake and 
canal. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 7, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis .. 99 194 326 332 446 2,804 
Kansas City.. 6 1 oe 2 53 3 
Chicago ...... 119 115 14 47 es ee 
New York .... 350 34 323 44 91 135 
Pee ee o's es ee oe 99 
Baltimore .... 41 ee 30 ee 39 4 
Philadelphia .... es es oe 2 1 
Milwaukee 143 128 44 31 oe ve 
Dul.-Superior.. 111 3 50 e. 277 $20 
*Nashville ... 2 os ee ee os 
tBuffalo ..... 587 470 -- 2,006 292 
*Figures for 10 days ending May 1. tRe- 


ceipts by lake only. Shipments by lake and 


canal, 








Corn—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending May 7, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 88 86 111 75 214 461 


Kansas City... 78 341 241 38673,505 3,812 
Chicago ...... 9751,039 500 2,575 s¢ e° 
New York.... 26 32 oe 9 29 37 
Boston ...cece 2 4 oe ee 3 7 
Baltimore .... 22 $1 111 79 238 238 
Philadelphia 7 22 10 5 88 142 
Milwaukee 22 46 70 500 es ° 
Dul.-Superior.. 4 o* 2 oe 12 

POIeGs cscteoce 84 65 107 41 ee os 
*Nashville 72 147 36 6165 33 123 
TBuffalo ..... 30 oo 36 .. 4,416 2,626 


*Figures for 10 days ending May 1. tRe- 
ceipts by lake only. Shipments by lake and 
canal. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 7, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 50 31 860 641,707 3,437 
Kansas City.. 1 1 4 ‘ 149 119 
COD: kc ec ee 11 10 2 1 os se 
New York .... 50 21 184 205 160 258 
BostOM .cccess es os os ee 4 3 
Baltimore .... 8 5 5 oe 41 48 
Philadelphia 2 ae 1 ee 13 4 
Milwaukee ... 20 11 14 8 es ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 675 190 634 100 1,9576,207 
*Nashville es 1 os oe ee ee 
tBuffalo ..... 657 416 .. 2,839 1,100 


*Figures for 10 days ending May 1. tRe- 
ceipts by lake only. Shipments by lake and 
canal. 


. United Statee—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending May 
7, as reported to the United States Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 
Canadian 
American in bond 
WORE occctcveciasses 37,090,000 14,068,000 
eS 6 ae one eae e es OMA 7,282,000 918,000 
COTM ccc cccsccsesesess 36,921,000 «...... 
PENT cecegccoseneses 3,217,000 2,257,000 
CORRS cccccccsscecsceres 27,636,000 71,000 
WS, 5 « 66-06 4042688 1,605,000 17,000 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on May 7: wheat, 1,- 
177,000 bus; rye, 1,166,000; corn, 1,658,000; 

barley, 45,000; oats, 471,000. 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 


ported for the week ending May 7, in bush- 
els (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
ee 976 848 535 730 8,597 5,336 
Kan. City .. 607 3421,102 373 5,264 2,309 
Chicago .... 347 281 584 398 ees eee 
New York..3,911 140 2,695 539 1,865 757 
Boston ..... 101 -. 168 os 252 35 
Baltimore .. 929 205 736 264 1,864 547 
Philadelphia 927 156 768 143 1,120 350 
Milwaukee... 95 91 14 252 eee one 
Dul.-Sup. 589 813 988 1,022 5,420 10,635 
Toledo - 157 164 197 76 see ene 
*Nashville.. 22 8 107 62 131 378 
tBuffalo ...7,704 . 2,282 -- 10,854 2,505 


*Figures for 10 days ending May 1. tRe- 
ceipts by lake only. Shipments by lake and 
canal. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stecks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


April 23— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .673,000 634,000 703,000 
MERMIGEGE cc cccccccecee 134,193 45,122 177,800 
P| PPrerrererree 11,648 12,219 5,400 

Stocks on April 23— 

At terminals ........ 46,180 33,995 53,650 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 53,535 39,702 45,950 

Week's decrease ..... 8,348 4,430 6,083 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on May 6, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
oo” aa 785 120 116 eae 
a Ws Oh 606066 3,018 315 142 451 
Northland ...... 4,160 376 524 <2 
Cam. Gort cscs 873 53 175 1,201 
Sask. Pool 

mm © ewecvies 2,255 246 272 391 

ek: | seesares 3,237 166 194 130 
Private elevators. 12,240 1,673 1,157 263 

_ | eee 26,568 2,949 2,580 2,435 
PORT BOS csiceciee 40,097 5,961 65,821 2,860 
eee 7,088 638 713 189 
Lake shipments. 9,700 789 820 104 
Rail shipments.. 99 67 55 oT 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... Se DO Avecssceas 32 
Ne. 2 Mecthern.. SIP DUFUR .20cesse 885 
No. 2 northern... 747 Kota .......... 145 
Dk. 1 and 2 n..1,226 White spring... 169 
Dk 3 northern.. S Cee scccenes 3 
No. 3 northern..1,299 Others ......... 8,977 
| a eyver rier 252 Private ....... 12,240 
a Peer rere 171 - 
) | eee ees 120 | ee 26,568 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
ot ee eee i eee 638 
Me OG Wes ccce 289 Pfivmte ........ 1,673 
ma. 1 feed ....0. 3 
E BOO se cavvens 209 WOMEE és saeas 2,949 
S TOON oc cccccese 90 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are 
stocks of wheat held on April 30, 


Bradstreet’s 


returns of 
in the 


United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 








parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- May 1, 
Wheat— Apr. 30 vious week 1926 
United States*.. 40,455 —3,787 30,780 
United Statest... 1,947 +4 3,018 
GE 506445000 83,121 —2,685 91,348 
Totals cecccccs 125,523 —6,463 125,146 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
DOOR ccevsocces $77,000 +600 44,600 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
TOGRED ccccscceve 202,523 —5,863 169,746 


CORN—United States and Canada— 


WHORES coccvceeer 39,130 —3,650 35,055 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

BOGRIe 0660000 60% 41,552 —3,691 68,315 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. 


Combined aggregate wheat 


tContinent excluded. 


visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
United States 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1. 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
Amg. 1 .occe 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 +++ 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Oct. 1 ..... 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
Dee. 1 .ccce 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
1927— 
TOM. 1 neces 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
Feb. 1 ..... 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Mch. 1 .... 66,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 
Week ending— 
April 2 51,404,000 2,423,000 53,827,000 
April 9 50,207,000 2,679,000 652,886,000 
April 16 48,396,000 2,082,000 50,478,000 
April 23 44,242,000 1,938,000 46,180,000 
April 30 40,455,000 1,947,000 42,402,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1 .... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 .... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 -- 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Dec. 1 ....124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
1927— 
Jan. 1 ....117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Feb. 1 ....114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
Mch. 1. ...113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 
Week ending— 
April 2. ...109,392,000 163,219,000 80,400,000 
April 9 ...105,656,000 158,542,000 84,500,000 
April 16 ..100,446,000 150,924,000 80,500,000 
April 23 85,806,000 131,986,000 76,400,000 
April 30 83,121,000 125,523,000 77,000,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 
Month— Month— 
July 1....109,686,000 Mch. 1....249,344,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Week ending— 
Sept. 1....133,277,000 April 2...243,619,000 
Oct. 1....170,478,000 April 9...243,042,000 
Nov, 1....207,204,000 April 16..231,424,000 
Dec, 1....243,373,000 April 23..208,386,000 
Jan. 1....286,607,000 April 30..202,523,000 
Feb. 1 . 244,534,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week enc 
ted), 


ling May 7, i 


1927 19 
Minneapolis .. 38 
Chicago ...... 27 
New York .... oe & 
Dul.-Superior.. *9 
TRUMRBIO .2cse 105 
*Mill not included 


only. 


n bushels 


with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 


26 1927 19 


toe 


one 


: #20 


. tReceipts by 
Shipments by lake and canal. 


(000's omit- 


Stocks 
26 1927 1926 
23 510 558 


441,141* 579 


lake 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 


August September October 


No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 


November December 
1 8 15 22 29]5 1219 26/3 10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 2027]4 11 18 25/}1 


January 


No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) eecccccccescocerees 


No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 


Chicago Active Future 


February 
8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26 


March 
5 12 19 26 


9 16 
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May 
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St. Louis.—Cash corn prices continued 
to advance, influenced by stronger fu- 
tures and limited spot offerings. Mills, 
industries, shippers, elevators and local 
trade all were represented on the pur- 
chasing side. Receipts last week were 
138 cars, against 279 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, May 7: No. 6 corn, 
73c bu; No. 2 yellow 85c, No. 3 yellow 
811,@83c, No. 4 yellow 781%,@82c, No. 
5 yellow 77@78',c, No. 6 yellow 75@76c. 

Memphis.—The advance in _ corn 
brought higher prices for meal, but dis- 
tributors in this section are poorly sup- 
plied. Shipping instructions were given 
for practically all contracts, as larger 
buying by the Red Cross for refugee 
camps exhausted local stocks. Quota- 
tions, May 7: cream $3.95@4.40 bbl, basis 
24’s; cash No. 3 white corn, 88c bu, No. 
3 yellow 89c. Tremendous losses from 
flood and also the loss of lots of live 
stock will restrict buying all the season. 

Atlanta.—The corn market last week 
made a sharp advance. Demand, how- 
ever, has not been seriously affected. 
Collections are good. Quotations, May 
7, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white $1.041/, bu, 
No. 3 white $1.03; No. 2 yellow $1.04, 
No. 3 yellow $1.03. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
is fair, with more interest being shown 
by country buyers. The export call is 
improved. Shipments totaled 7,980 bus 
last week. uotations, May 5: No. 2 
yellow $1.07, bu, No. 3 $1.061%,; No. 2 
white $1.07, No. 3 $1.06 for the local 
trade, and in bulk, for export, 6c bu less. 
Yellow chops were offered at $1.95 per 
100 Ibs; hominy feed, $1.76; standard 
meal, $2.15. 

Nashville—Corn trade continues quiet, 
there being little demand in the South. 
Stocks are light, and practically none is 
being offered, this being attributed to the 
fact that farmers are behind with work 
on account of excessive rains, and are 
too busy, when weather permits, with 
farm work to haul corn, The market 
soared last week. Quotations, May 7: 
No. 2 white 90@92c bu, No. 3 white 88 
@90c; No. 2 yellow 92@94c, No. 3 yellow 
90@92c. Jobbers are making increased 
purchases of corn meal, with the market 
higher. Cream, in 98-lb bags, was quot- 
ed on May 7 at $2.10@2.30 per 100 lbs. 
Movement of hominy feed is brisk at 
$32.50@33.50 ton. 

Kansas City.—Strength in the futures, 
largely due to wet weather, together 
with small offerings and an active de- 
mand, resulted in an advance last week 
of 6@8c in cash corn prices. Quota- 
tions, May 7: white, No. 2 82@85¥,c 
bu, No. 3 80@84',c, No. 4 78/,@82%,c; 
yellow, No. 2 85@89c, No. 3 84@87c, 
No. 4 80@85c; mixed, No. 2 82@851,c, 
No. 3 80@8414c, No. 4 781,@82%,c; 
cream meal, basis cotton 24’s, $3.90@3.95 
bbl; corn bran, $29 ton; hominy feed, 
$29. 

Chicago.—Corn goods are in very quiet 
demand, Mill representatives say only 
occasional car lots are being disposed of. 
Corn flour was quoted, May 7, at $2.05 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.05, cream meal 
$2.05, and hominy $2.05. Cash corn was 
active. Industries and elevators were in 
the market, and absorbed offerings. No. 
3 mixed was quoted at 751,@77c bu, No. 
4 mixed 741,@75c; No. 3 yellow 7644@ 
Tic, No. 4 yellow 7414,@75c, No. 5 yellow 
73@74c, No. 6 yellow 72@73c; No. 4 
white 76c, No. 6 white 721,@73c. 

Milwaukee.—Prices advanced 6@7c bu 
in the cash corn market, due to light 
offerings and good demand, especially 
for fresh shelled. Choice corn is very 
scarce, and the supply is largely medi- 
ocre. Receipts were 15 cars, against 14 
in the previous week and 31 a year ago. 
Closing quotations, May 7: No. 4 yellow, 
78@80c bu; No. 4 white, 78@80c; No. 
4 mixed, 77@79c. 


Minneapolis——Demand for dry Iowa 
corn is holding steady, with poultry feed 
manufacturers bidding 4@5c bu over the 
Chicago May for No. 3 yellow and 1@2c 
over for No. 4. Receipts recently, how- 
ever, have been wet and badly damaged 
by heating. Driers are taking these at 
a discount. Shipping inquiry has fallen 
off materially since prices advanced. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 
7 was 7842@84'c; the closing price on 
May 9 was 83@85c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on May 10 
at $4.85@4.95 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$4.75@4.85. 

Indianapolis.—Further price advances 
featured the local corn market last week. 
Sales were steady, and during the latter 
part of the week considerably more was 
being received. Demand still exceeds 
supply, and local dealers say the market 
is in a better condition than for some 
time. Quotations, May 7: No. 2 white 
71@73¥,c bu, No. 4 white 69@72c; No. 3 
yellow 71@73c, No. 4 yellow 69@71\%4c; 
No. 3 mixed 68@72c, No. 4 mixed 66 
@70c. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Offerings of 
corn goods are light and the market is 
firm and higher, but demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, May 7, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 


white meal, fancy, $2.50@2.60; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.50@2.60; pearl 


hominy and grits, $2.50@2.60. 

San Francisco.—Corn continues strong, 
eastern predominating. Quotations, May 
6, per 100 lbs: eastern No. 2 yellow, 
bulk, $2.02; eastern No. 2 Kafir and 
milo, bulk, $1.70; California milo and 
Egyptian corn, sacked, $1.90 and $2.25, 
respectively. Good sorghums are scarce. 
Receipts of corn for the week, 200 tons; 
receipts for April, 1,990 tons. 

Pittsburgh—Corn was a brisk seller 
last week, with offerings light. Prices 
were considerably higher. Quotations, 
May 7: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 90@91c 
bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 88@90c. Kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white corn 
meal, fancy, was quoted at $2.30@2.40, 
in 100-lb sacks. 

Boston.—Hominy feed is active, with 
no mill offerings and a sharp advance in 
prices. Gluten feed is out of the mar- 
ket for near-by shipment, Boston points. 
Gluten meal was offered, May 7, in a 
limited way at $49 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 
Boston points, May shipment only. Corn 
meal was firmer, with a quiet demand, 
granulated yellow being quoted at $2.45, 
with bolted yellow at $2.40 and feeding 
meal and cracked corn at $2, all in 
100-lb bags. Old No. 2 yellow corn for 
shipment all-rail was higher at $1.02@ 
1.03 bu, with old No. 3 yellow at $1@ 
1.02; new No. 2 yellow $1@1.02, new 
No. 3 yellow 97@99c; new No. 8 yellow, 
lake-and-rail shipment, 96@97c. 


Baltimore.—Corn was 714c higher on 
contract grade last week, with movement 
small and demand improving. Arrivals 
included 21,209 bus by rail and 1,111 by 
boat. Closing price of No. 2 spot on 
May 7, 86%c. Sales of corn reported 
for the week were 17,800 bus No. 2 
spot at 81@85c, and 2,500 southern white, 
yellow and mixed at 77@821%c. Domes- 
tic No. 2 yellow, track, 90c, or 7c up 
from the previgms week. Near-by yellow 
cob was 25c higher at $4 bbl. Corn meal 
was firmer and more salable at $2.05@ 
2.20 per 100 Ibs for standard stock. 


Buffalo.—Receipts of corn by lake are 
reasonably priced, and attracting buyers. 
Rail receipts limited, and inquiry light 
on the advance in futures. Quotations, 
May 7: cracked corn, $36.50 ton; corn 
meal, table, $2.25 per 100 Ibs. Hominy 
is scarce and high, $34 ton being quoted 
for white. 





Milwaukee.—While the strong upward 
tendency of rye, due largely to heavy 
export demand, has been holding new 
business in rye flour in check because 
of the relatively high price, mills in the 
interior have experienced some improve- 


ment in demand. It appears that some 
of the larger consumers view the situa- 
tion with respect to the supply of desir- 
able rye for mills as calling for more lib- 
eral purchases, yet there continues much 
hesitancy about placing orders. Casual 
trade can be interested only in bar- 
gains, but these are extremely difficult 
to find in this territory, and are likely 
to be even more so as the old crop be- 
comes exhausted. Prices are 10@1l5c 








bbl higher. Nominal quotations, May 7: 
pure white $6.05@6.20 bbl, pure medium 
$5.30@5.60, and pure dark $4.05@4.50, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Minneapolis.—Rye flour holds firm at 
the advance recorded a week ago. The 
strength forced a few buyers into the 
market for limited quantities. Demand, 
however, is desultory, the trade not tak- 
ing kindly to the higher levels. Pure 
white rye flour is quoted at $6.40@6.60 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium $5.50 
@5.70, and pure dark $3.75@4.25, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,092 bbls flour, compared with 
7,749 in the previous week. 

Duluth.—Outside inquiries for rye flour 
are below the market. Some business 
was booked early, before the rye market 
advanced to a new high figure for the 
crop. Buyers believed the upturn too 
rapid, and are awaiting a reaction. Quo- 
tations, May 7, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $6.15 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.65; No. 3 dark, $3.85; No. 5 
blend, $6.15; No. 8 rye, $5.25. 

Chicago.—The stronger market brought 
in some business last week. Mill repre- 
sentatives report more interest, although 
individual bookings were of moderate 
volume. Shipping directions continue 
good. The local output totaled 8,000 
bbls, the same as the preceding week. 
White was quoted, May 7, at $6.10@ 
6.25 bbl, jute, medium $5.50@5.80 and 
dark $4.15@4.25. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was firmly held 
at last week’s figures, but not a sign of 
business was discernible. Quotations, 
May 7: white patent $6.25@6.50 bbl, and 
dark $4.50@4.75, in cotton. 

Buffalo—Rye flour prices are firm, 
based on the strength of rye. Quota- 
tions, May 7, 98-lb cottons, car lots: 
white patents, $6.10@6.30 bbl; medium, 
$5.70@5.90; dark, $4.40@5. 

Pittsburgh—An advance in quotations 
for rye flour occurred last week. Sales 
were fair, with only small lot shipments. 
Pure white was in demand, while dark 
was quiet. Quotations, May 7: pure 
white $6.25@6.50 bbl, medium $5.25@ 
5.75, and dark $4@4.25, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Boston.—A sharp advance occurred in 
rye flour prices last week, with a fair 
demand. Rye meal is also higher, with a 
good call. Dark rye is dull but higher. 
Quotations, May 7: white patent $6.70@7 
bbl for choice and $6.55@6.85 for stand- 
ard, rye meal $5.40@5.60, and dark rye 
$4.95@5.15, all in sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply, and rules firm and higher under 
a fair demand. Quotations, May 7, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.60 
@6.90 for white, $6.25@6.50 for medium, 
and $6@6.25 for dark. 


Toronto.—Only a few mills in Canada 
make rye flour. It is not an item of 
which there is much consumed in the 
country, and the market is restricted. 
On May 7 the current quotation was 
$6.20 bbl, in jute bags, car lots, delivered 
at Ontario points; less than car lots $6.20, 
f.o.b., point of shipment. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
is very quiet. If you have a car to sell, 
bids are depressed $1@2 ton, but if you 
want to buy one the price is steep 
enough. Pasturage has driven feeders 
out of the market, and mixers are tem- 
porarily uninterested. The price range 
is unusually wide, running from $2 to 
about $15 ton. Medium weight screen- 
ings average $10@12 ton, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, and heavy seeds $14@15. 


Toronto.—Receipts from western ele- 
vators are slow, and stocks in Ontario 
are light. Prices are unchanged. Re- 
cleaned government standard screenings 
on May 7 were quoted at $25 ton, c.i-f., 
Georgian Bay ports. 


Winnipeg.—Sales of screenings have 
consisted only of odd car lots at un- 
changed prices. Demand has slackened 
greatly during the past few weeks. Bro- 
kers last week quoted refuse screenings 
at $3 ton. Trading prices were $6.50@7 
ton for refuse, and $20 for recleaned 
standards. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
continues somewhat slow, as for the past 
two weeks, crushers report. Prices, how. 
ever, remain firm and unchanged from 
week ago. Shipping directions are com. 
ing to mills in satisfactory volume, and 
taking care of their output. Meal at 
Minneapolis is priced at $48@48.50 ton, 
The export market is described as sloy, 
Cake for June-August shipment is of. 
fered at $39 ton, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth _ 
Track Toarr. Track May 


4%, PRODUCTS 











May 3 ...$2.25 2.24 2.25% 2.23% 

May 4 ... 2.27% 2.26% 2.26 2.24 

May 5 ... 2.31% 2.30% 2.29% 2.27% 

May 6 ... 2.82% 2.31% 2.31% 2.29% 2.32 
May 7 ... 2.32% 2.31% 2.30% 2.28% 2.314 
May 9 ... 2.34% 2.33% 2.32% 2.30% 2.334 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to May 7, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 





Minneapolis .. 7,555 9,200 1,931 2,462 
Duluth ...... 7,435 8,828 5,567 7,492 
TWetalds. occ» 14,990 18,028 7,498 1,954 


Duluth.—Bullish sentiment developed 
in the flaxseed futures market as 4 re- 
sult of stronger cables and higher crain 
markets. As demand for futures in- 
creased, holdings slackened. On May 6, 
the highest prices on the crop were 
established, and full gains of 71,@7%¢ 
were made. Deliveries on May contracts 
the first week of the current month 
reached about 250,000 bus. Any May 
futures changed for the cash would not 
appear in deliveries. Cash business 
keeps up with the country movement and 
offerings. Crushers take the choice cars, 
and elevators all others, at unchanged 
basis. Receipts for April 197,485 bus, 
and shipments 215,082, against 130,700 
and 176,966 respectively, in 1926. 


Milwaukee.—Oil meal prices, while un- 
changed, are firmly held. Demand is 
moderate, and the supply comparatively 
light, due to the somewhat smaller pro- 
duction and the lack of selling pressure. 
The strength in cottonseed meal likewise 
has been reflected into oil meal. Nomi- 
nal quotation, May 7, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$49.50@50 ton. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal was quoted, 
May 7, at $49 ton, Chicago, by jobbers, 
and $50 by crushers. Demand is good, 
although no big volume is moving, due 
to limited supplies available. Some 
crushers are sold up, and others are op- 
erating at reduced capacity. 

Winnipeg.—The local linseed mills are 
closed, so far as operations are con- 
cerned, but report an active demand for 
their stocks of cake and meal. Business 
is purely local, and at prices unchanged 
from those established during the winter. 
Quotations, May 7: linseed oil cake, in 
bags, $41 ton, and meal $43. Flaxseed 
has been very much in demand, both 
United States and Canadian crushing in- 
terests showing keen interest. Buying 
has been active, and prices have inade 
some sharp advances, which were main- 
tained on a strong market. This grain 
closed, May 7, at $2.015, bu, basis Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 


Buffalo—Demand for linseed meal is 
steady. Quotations, May 7: 34 per cent, 
prompt shipment $48 ton, June $47; 32 
per cent, $46, prompt or May shipment. 


Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales were 
brisk last week, with offerings moderate. 
Prices held firm. Quotation, May 17, 
$50.20 ton. 


Toronto.—Production of linseed :neal 
is limited, and dealers report a good 
demand for all they can obtain. Quota- 
tions, May 7, $43 ton, in secondhand 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill points. 


Boston.—Linseed meal is strong, with 
mill offerings light and a good demand. 
Buffalo shippers are practically oui of 
the market for May. On May 7 a little 
34 per cent meal was offered for ‘lay 
shipment at $51.70@52.70 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, Boston points. Edgewater offered 
32 per cent at $48@51, in 100-Ib sacks, 
Boston points, for June shipment only. 
Local stocks are fair. 
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RAILROADS ARE REFUSED 
6c RATE CUT REHEARING 








ed from 4 
3 are com. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Interstate 
lume, and Commerce Commission last week denied 

Meal at the petitions of the Minneapolis, St. 
48.50 ton, Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Minne- 
d as slow, apolis & St. Louis railroads for reargu- 
eat is of. ment of evidence in the proposed 6c re- 
York. duction in all-rail grain and flour rates 
rel of No, from here to New England and Atlantic 
uluth: seaboard states. 
uth — On Feb. 15 the Commission issued its 
3% an report which held that the proportional 
4 8 28 rates on grain and grain products, pro- 
+41 2.31 posed by these roads, were not justified 
8% 2 31y and ordered them to be canceled by 
0% 2.33% March 1. Another order, dated Feb. 24, 
axseed at was issued on Feb. 26, extending the ef- 
1, 1926, fective date of the previous order until 
the cor- May 25. 
ous year, 

DULLNESS CONTINUES IN 

ore DULUTH SHIPPING CIRCLES 
7 te DuturH, Minn.—Last week was very 
ae es quiet in vessel circles, and no demand 
98 9,954 for tonnage exists. Shippers are doing 
leveloped little or nothing in the way of new busi- 
as i re- ness. [he wheat rate, Duluth to Buffalo, 
ler crain continues nominally at 1%4c bu, and to 
ures in- Montreal 8%2c on wheat and 8c on rye. 
1 May 6, Mos: of the grain going out is headed 
op were for Montreal, either direct or to be 
I, @ 7 Ie transicrred from large to smaller boats. 
sont racts Elevators at lower lake transfer points 
t month are becoming congested; Port Coiborne 


is reported to be taxed to capacity, and 
canal tonnage tied up at Montreal, so 
that there is little immediate relief in 
prospect. 

The rush and enormous grain ship- 


ny May 
ould not 
business 
nent and 
ice cars, 


changed ments during the opening weeks of the 
485 bus, navigation season have been followed by 
136,700 a spell of general inactivity. Grain 
. loading into boats has slackened, with 
hile un- only vessels previously contracted for re- 
nand is porting for cargoes. April movement 
ratively eastward through the Soo Canal reached 
ler pro- a totul of 87,448,372 bus wheat; other 


grains, 16,121,198 bus; flour, 568,740 bbls. 

Unless shippers come into the market 
to move increased grain tonnage, no im- 
mediate change in the present dull situ- 
ation is anticipated. 


ressure, 
like wise 

Nomi- 
waukee, 


uoted, 
Sohean BUSINESS MEN INSPECT ST. 

s good, LOUIS HARBOR FACILITIES 
ng, due St. Louis, Mo.—Approximately 200 
Some ita nee ft } ruests f M: x 
are op- business men were the guests of Mayor 

Miller on the Erastus Wells, May 6, for 
an inspection of the local harbor facili- 
ills are ties. Lunch was served at noon, and the 
‘e con- rest of the trip was devoted to the in- 
and for spection of the harbor. Chief interest 
usiness was displayed in the grain elevators, 
hanged which are making use of the Federal 
winter. Barge Line for shipment to the gulf. 
ake, in There are four such elevators, the Mis- 
laxseed souri Pacific, Burlington, Checkerboard 
1, both and Rogers, having a combined capacity 
‘ing in- of 4,650,000 bus grain. During 1926, 
Buying 5,712,914 bus were shipped by barge 
> made from these elevators. As grain was be- 
main- ing loaded into barges at two of the ele- 
} grain vators while the trip was being made, 
s Fort those on the boat were given a first hand 
view of how this work is carried on. 
neal is In addition to the elevators, terminals 
r cent, were inspected and a number of other 
7; 32 points of interest viewed. Several mem- 
pment. bers of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
. wae change made the trip. 
Je rate. ts ney 
lay % , Pacific Coast Ocean Rates 
, San Francisco, Cat.—The charter 
ae market on the Pacific Coast is uncertain. 
me 


The customary weakness of the season 
cood is augmented by the Japanese financial 





Quota- crisis, which has brought about the pos- 
dhand sibility of a large amount of tonnage 
how engaged in the oriental trade being 
, with dumped on the Pacific market. This 
mand. has contrived to soften the freight char- 
ut of ter market materially. 
 Hittle _ As a whole, however, the rate level 
- May 1s still as high as at any time previous 
100-Ib to the current year. There were several 
ffered fixtures of grain for Shanghai during 
sacks, April, despite conditions in northern 
only. China, 





European grain is lifeless as far as full 








cargoes are concerned. The last full 
cargo fixtures were around 35s. Some 
little tonnage was offered for a time at 
this figure and a little lower, but owners 
are now neglecting the market. Nom- 
inally, the charter rate is about 32s 6d, 
but it is a question whether tonnage is 
interested at this quotation. The tend- 
ency is downward. 


Receipts at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—Grain receipts at this 
port were lighter last week, and arrivals 
of grain boats dwindled. Several well- 
loaded ones are now on their way down 
with cargoes composed mostly of wheat. 

Port Colborne reports April receipts 
from this port: wheat, 1,853,084 - bus; 
oats, 80,000; rye, 385,518; corn, 54,680. 
Last year, with navigation not open, no 
shipments were received during April. 

Over the Welland Canal, 8,110,788 bus 
grain passed in the first two weeks of 
navigation. The greater volume moved 
from Port Colborne and upper lake 
ports, while over 2,000,000 bus moved 
from this port. 

Montreal elevators, owing to the lack 
of ocean tonnage, are working only days, 
as there would be no outlet until more 
tonnage is available. The starting of 
the upper lakes fleet before Montreal 
caused considerable delay in handling, 
because of its early arrival. Port Col- 
borne is now having the same difficulty, 
large fleets of boats waiting at both 
places for unloading. 

In the 12 days since April 20, when 
the first grain fleet arrived in this port, 
the 2,000,000-bu elevator of the Cana- 
dian pool terminal has handled 4,755,000 
bus grain. Having only two marine legs 
to work with makes this record more 
striking. 





Oklahoma-Texas Hearing 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—A hearing on 
grain and grain products rates from 
Oklahoma to Texas points was given last 
week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Fort Worth, Texas. On ac- 
count of the voluminous exhibits pre- 
sented by shippers, John T. Money, ex- 
aminer, granted the carriers’ request for 
90 days’ postponement of the hearing in 
order that they might analyze the ex- 
hibits. 


Philadelphia Pier Offered 

PuitapetpuiA, Pa.—The lease for Pier 
84, the newest municipal port facility, 
will be offered at auction on May 18 in 
the public salesroom in the Bourse at 
noon. The pier is 900 feet long and 
336 feet wide, of the two-deck type, hav- 
ing a total area of 465,000 square feet. 
It will accommodate four large ocean 
going vessels simultaneously. 








Record Trip Made 

Toronto, Ont.—A grain vessel from 
Fort William is reported to have made 
the run to Montreal with a cargo of 
grain in five days and 184% hours. This 
is a record, and shows how rapidly grain 
can be handled between the West and 
the East by water under modern condi- 
tions. 


Hamburg-American Line 
Battrmore, Mpv.—The Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line has established a_ biweekly 
service between this port, Philadelphia, 

Norfolk, Bremen and Hamburg. 


NEW YORK STATE GROCERS 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
State Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
held its thirty-ninth annual convention at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, May 4-5. 

The discussions were chiefly “round 
table,” touching on problems of the trade, 
and among the resolutions adopted were 
those condemning reckless installment 
buying as an abuse of sound financial 
prudence, deploring the enactment by 
Congress of unreasonable labor laws 
tending to destroy uniformity as estab- 
lished by the federal pure food law, and 
condemning the effort in New York and 
other states to enact class legislation re- 
stricting the sale of harmless drugs and 
medicines by grocers in favor of drug- 
gists. 

At the dinner dance closing the ses- 
sions, more than 800 were present, and 
the retiring president, Philip C. Staib, 
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was presented with a striking testimonial 
in the form of three huge photograph al- 
bums containing pictures and auto- 
graphed greetings of the leading men in 
the food trade whom Mr. Staib has 
known in his many years of active and 
distinguished service. 


LLOYD COWGILL ACQUIRES 
CONTROL OF JOPLIN MILL 


Lloyd Cowgill, who for many years 
had been associated with his brother, 
Henry S. Cowgill, in the management of 
the Cowgill & Hill Milling Co., Carth- 
age, Mo., last week sold his interest in 
that company to his brother and pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, 
Mo. He has already assumed manage- 
ment of the latter company. 

William B. Dunwoody, president of the 
company until now, retains a minor stock 
interest and will remain temporarily as a 
director. 

Lloyd Cowgill has for some time been 
planning to sell his interest in the Carth- 
age company and engage in business for 
himself, and is reported recently to have 
negotiated without success for mills at 
Higginsville and Sweet Springs, Mo. 





MEETING PLANS COMPLETED 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—The New England 
Bakers’ Association meeting at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., May 22-24, promises to be 
of much interest to bakers and allied 
tradesmen. 

On May 23, the entire program is in 
charge of the New England chapter of 
bakery engineers, which has engaged sev- 
eral prominent speakers to talk on pro- 
duction problems. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, Miss Jean K. 
Rich, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and Hugh T. Gratz, of the Sheldon 
Schools, will be among the other speak- 
ers. A golf tournament and baseball 
game are planned for the athletic mem- 
bers, and the decorated cake contest will 
be a test of skill along a practical line. 


= 


M 
Toronto.—The improved demand for 
oatmeal noted a week ago continues. 
Sales for the week were the best in some 
time. This is all domestic, as exporting 
of Canadian rolled oats or oatmeal is not 
possible, owing to the comparatively high 
prices that mills must ask. Prices ad- 
vanced 30c bbl on May 6. Quotations, 
May 7: rolled oats $7.10@7.20 bbl, in 90- 
lb jute bags, mixed cars, to the retail 
trade; mixed cars to jobbers, $6.70@ 
6.80; straight cars $6.60, less 10c bbl for 
cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. , 

Winnipeg. — Millers report a_ fairly 
steady export demand of small propor- 
tions for rolled oats and oatmeal, but do- 
mestic trade is exceptionally dull. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, May 
7: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are in fair demand, with the market 
slightly higher. Quotations, May 7: 
rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $3.30, and 
oatmeal 10 per cent more, both subject 
to 1 per cent cash discount. 

Philadelphia—Demand for oatmeal is 
only moderate, but offerings are light 
and the market rules firm, in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material. Quo- 
tation, May 7, $3.50@3.60 per 100-lb 
sack for ground. 

Boston.—Oatmeal is firm with a good 
demand, and prices tending higher. 
Rolled oatmeal was quoted, May 7, at 
$3.30, and cut and ground at $3.63, all 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Chicago.—A better domestic demand 
for oat products is reported, but export 
inquiry is negligible. Rolled oats were 
quoted, May 7, at $2.85 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $3.15 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 10 at $3 per 90 lbs. 
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“LONG-TIME SALE NOT SACRED” 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I am much interested in an edi- 
torial under the above caption in your 
issue of April 27; trust that adverse 
criticism will not prevent your continued 
aggressive assault on this—not only “not 
sacred”—but self-condemned practice. 

Being fundamentally wrong, it cannot 
survive perpetually. Sooner or later it 
is sure to be abandoned. Persistent ex- 
posure of its fallacy will hasten the day. 

Humanity is supposed to profit by ex- 
perience; it would seem that the well- 
nigh universal experience of the past 
few years—and particularly the last year 
—would convince the milling industry of 
the unprofitable folly of long-distance 
selling ahead. 

Within a few months there was still 
outstanding, to fairly responsible buyers, 
flour booked in the midsummer of 1925. 
At the beginning of the present crop 
year, mills generally sold flour with 
reckless disregard of the distributive or 
consumptive possibilities of the buyer, 
and frequently of his financial respon- 
sibility. The sellers figured prices upon 
the basis of 100 per cent operation; the 
result is known to all; the monthly re- 
ports of the Department of Commerce 
showing the percentage of total milling 
capacity operated tells an eloquent tale. 
The multiplicity of delays, defaults, and 
attempted cancellations are well known. 
Considerable flour sold in the summer 
of 1926 will never be delivered, or will 
tail over onto the crop year of 1927-28. 

Why millers will continue to play a 
game in which they must inevitably lose 
is a mystery. They know of old that if 
the market advances much of this over- 
bought flour will be resold in competi- 
tion with their own product, and at 
prices lower than they can accept, the 
buyer bagging his profit without having 
invested a penny. They also know that 
if the market declines much of the flour 
will never be delivered; that many of 
the buyers will be unable to stand any 
material decline, their inability in this 
direction being increased by the readi- 
ness of the mills to slash prices to the 
biggest buyers, thus increasing the com- 
petitive advantage of the latter. 

The Millers’ National Federation, 
through a special committee, and through 
its board of directors, urged a year ago 
the curtailment of trading in “futures” 
to five months ahead, as one means of 
checking the abuse of long-distance sell- 
ing of flour. This restriction was urged 
upon various grain trading exchanges, 
where it received scant, if any, attention. 

Possibly it remains to the farmers to 
cure the long-distance selling evil in the 
milling industry by putting an end to 
the long-distance eight to eleven months 
trading in grain “futures.” 

Meanwhile, be assured The Northwest- 
ern Miller is on the right track in this 
matter, and that ultimately its logic will 
prevail. 

Yours very truly, 
Bernarp J. RorHwe tt. 





Record Cargo of Oats 

Dututnu, Minn.—The largest cargo of 
oats ever carried by a vessel from a 
Great Lakes port went out on the steam- 
er Gleneagles last week, aggregating 
694,000 bus. The short time of loading 
was also remarkable. The cargo was 
loaded by the Globe Elevator Co., at 
its Globe house in Superior and Peavey 
house in Duluth, the steamer arriving in 
Duluth at 2 a.m., May 4, loading being 
completed at 11 p.m. the same day. 


Black Strap Rate Upheld 

NasHvittE, TenN.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has sustained a 
new schedule of rates on black strap 
molasses made by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad from Jacksonville, Fla., 
via Nashville. Complaints against the 
rates were made by J. H. Wilkes & Co., 
Nashville, feed manufacturers, and the 
traffic bureau of Jacksonville. 
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¥ NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, 


GROCERY AND FEED STORE 
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Alabama 
Bros., wholesale grocers, 
have established a branch 
charge of N. W. Gil- 


Gilbreath 
Collinsville, 
at Oneonta in 
breath. 

Arizona 

J.T. Olmstead has purchased the bak- 
ery of M. Pettid, 248 East Washington 
Street, Phoenix. 

The Vance Bros. Baking Co., Phoenix, 
will open a bakery at Globe, installing 
about $40,000 worth of equipment in the 
Colonial Building there, now being re- 
modeled. G. A. Vance will be resident 
manager, 

Arkansas 

The store and flour mill of A. John- 
son, Dutch Town, were destroyed in a 
fire caused by lightning. 

Edward Keith has opened a bakery at 
Bentaqnville. 


California 


Louis Johnson is building a wholesale 
baking plant at Orland. 

Celebrating the twelfth anniversary of 
the founding of the Van de Kamp Sys- 
tem of Dutch Bakeries in Los Angeles, 
50 employees gave their first annual din- 
ner dance to officers of the concern re- 
cently. Coincidental with the anniver- 
sary celebration came the announcement 
of plans to*build a factory on three 
acres recently purchased near San Fer- 
nando Road. Lawrence Frank is presi- 
dent of this system, which started with 
one little store on Main and Sixth streets, 
and now does business in 52 stores in 


Los Angeles, and 16 more are under 
construction. 
The Modern Bakery, Santa Cruz, is 


erecting a building on Maple Street. 

The Ceres (Cal.) Bakery has been sold 
by W. J. Marchand to E. Zanadi. 

The Santa Rosa (Cal.) Paste Co. has 
been sold by Dan Chiaroni to A. Ber- 
tolucci, O. Bondi and F. Delcarlo. 

Charles Clayton will open a_ bakery 
and confectionery at Soquel. 

Carl Willet has purchased the Sara- 
toga Bakery, Los Gatos, from Mr. Rod- 
riguez, 

The William Chalmers Feed & Seed 
Store has been opened at 615 Somerset 
Avenue, Bellflower. 

Isidor Strauss will build a brick bak- 
ery at 4882 Lankershim Boulevard, Lan- 
kershim, to cost $6,500. 

The Economy Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Ios Angeles, has opened a warehouse 
and distributing center at Van Nuys. 

G. S. Bilson has opened the Golden 
Poppy Bakery, Lankershim Boulevard, 
Lankershim. 


Colorado 


Pratt & Kemble, proprietors of the 
Santa Fe Avenue Pie Bakery, Pueblo, 
will build a one-story bakery at Routh 
and Union streets to cost $20,000. 

Herman Bolst, Longmont (Colo.) 
Bakery, has opened a wholesale and re- 
tail store at Estes Park. 

W. S. Stevens has purchased the San- 
itary Bakery, Colorado Springs, from J. 
M. Schrepfer. 


Florida 


J. W. DuBose and Mr. Malone have 

opened a bakery at Crestview. 
Georgia 

The Atlanta Baking Co., 32 Bailey 
Street, Atlanta, has announced plans for 
the construction of a substantial addi- 
tion to the company’s warehouse and 
bakery plant, the building to be two stor- 
ies and to represent an investment of 
about $75,000. 

The plant of the Juliette (Ga.) Mill- 
ing Co. has been completed. It will 
grind grits for packing in cartons, and 
will also manufacture mixed feeds. An 
investment of $200,000 is represented. 
J. N. Birch and S. R. Jacques, of Ma- 
con, are owners. 

Officials of the Atlanta branch of the 
National Biscuit Co., which recently ac- 
quired the Atlanta baking plant of the 
Frank E. Block Co., announce that work 
will start shortly on an eight-story ad- 
dition to the Block plant, and probably 
be completed before the end of the year. 


An investment of about $1,000,000 will 
be made. 


Illinois 

Charles Hughson has leased the Ma- 
guire Bakery, Alton. 

M. G. Wilson, baker, Earlville, will 
open another bakery at Shabbona. 

Charles Jackson will move his bakery 
from Morristown to Greenfield. 

The Brouillette Grocery, Court and 
Washington streets, Kankakee, has taken 
over the Chouinard Bakery, and will op- 
erate it as a department of its store. 

A. J. Merchant, feed dealer, Wauke- 
gan, has taken over the business of 
George Lewin there. 

The Davidson Biscuit Co., Mount Ver- 
non, has installed two ovens in its bread 
department, making a total of six. 


Indiana 

Edward Schmidt has purchased the 
flour and feed business of Herman F. 
Piel, Vincennes. 

The Nash Bakery Co., Jasonville and 
Terre Haute, has opened another plant 
at Brazil. An exclusive wholesale busi- 
ness is conducted. 

George Benckart, baker, Bloomington, 
will rebuild. 


lowa 

P. J. Siert, Emmetsburg, has reopened 
his bakery, following its recent fire. 

J. E. Boslough, of the Denison (Iowa) 
Electrik-Maid Bakery, will open a bak- 
ery at Schleswig. 

L.. A. Brissou has purchased the City 
Bakery, Gilmore City, from Burdette 
Smith. 

The Frank Champion Bakery, Jewell, 
was damaged by fire. 

Oscar Knutson will open a restaurant 
and bakery in the Legion Building, Thor. 

The Winfield (Iowa) Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. will build an elevator and feed 
mill. 

Kansas 

The Holsum Baking Co., Hutchinson, 
is spending $10,000 remodeling its plant 
and installing a traveling oven. 

The bakery of Paul Rice, Longton, has 
been discontinued. 

J. Underwood & Sons, Lawrence, have 
purchased the Mansell Feed Store, Ton- 
ganoxie, placing John V. Patchen in 
charge. 

The equipment of the Marysville (Kan- 
sas) Wholesale Bakery has been sold to 
the Zellers Bakery and City Bakery, and 
the remainder shipped to the Kevan 
Supply Co., Kansas City. The equip- 
ment was only slightly damaged in a 
recent fire. 

Kentucky 

Burns & Vaughn, bakers, Paducah, 
have purchased an adjacent building, 
which will be remodeled and used to ex- 
pand their plant. 

The 'Tradewater Grocery Co., Madi- 
sonville, has closed its branch at Provi- 
dence. 

Louisiana 


The bakery of James J. 
Natchitoches, burned. 


Johnson, 


Massachusetts 

A contract has been awarded to the 
Scully Co., Cambridge, to erect an addi- 
tion to the bakery building of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. there. The structure 
will be of brick and stone, and four 
stories high. 

Michigan 

John Varenhorst has opened a retail 
branch of the Oceana Sanitary Bakery, 
Hart, to care for local trade. 

Fire gutted the frame building occu- 
pied by the Draper Bakery, 720 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Anderholm Bros., Inc., Clear Lake, 
Wis., has opened a wholesale and retail 
flour and feed store at Ironwood. 

The Co-Operative Bakery, South Ha- 
ven, is erecting a building to house its 
business. 

Minnesota 

The buildings and warehouse of the 
Dewer Milling Co., Morton, were burned 
with loss estimated at $15,000. 

N. M. Hauer has purchased the New 
Prague (Minn.) Feed Mill. 


Missouri 
Edward Montgomery has purchased 
the stock and business of the Universal 
Feed Stores, Rich Hill. 
H. N. Stevenson has succeeded A. J. 
Cripe as president of the Cripe Baking 
Co., St. Joseph. 


Montana 
H. G. Kemp will open a bakery at 
Troy. 
Nebraska 

Mrs. W. A. Vance has purchased the 
bakery and restaurant of Mrs. R. W. 
Grossman, Cowles. 

F. A. Smith and Jess Miller have pur- 
chased the Basford Bakery, Hay Springs. 

E. L. Farlin, formerly owner of the 
White Front Bakery, Webster City, 
Iowa, which burned in January, has pur- 
chased a bakery in Lincoln. 

Daniel and David Baum, Omaha, with 
A. J. Sadler, Sioux City, Iowa, have or- 
ganized the Wax Paper Products Co., 
and have taken over the second floor of 
the M. E. Smith Building, Tenth and 
Douglas streets, Omaha. 

Victor Schad will open a bakery and 
restaurant at Petersburg. 

J. F. Basford has purchased the bak- 
ery of Cline Bros., Edgar. 


New Jersey 

The four-story brick plant of the Uni- 
versal Feed & Milling Co., West New 
York, burned, with loss of $500,000. 

Zucker’s Bakery, 464 Elm Street, Ar- 
lington, has been opened by Harry and 
Irving Zucker. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., Paterson, has 
opened its baking plant, and commenced 
business. 


New York 

W. J. Foss & Sons, owners of the 
Quality Baking Co., Boardmanville, have 
changed the name of their business to 
the Foss Baking Co. 

Wandell & Holmberg have opened a 
bakery at Kenmore. 

A receiver has been appointed in the 
bankruptcy case of the Surprise Bakery 
& Dairy Restaurant, 34 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York; the liabilities 
are about $7,500, and assets about $1,000. 

Daniel W. Fregoe, Massena, has 
opened his new bakery. 

George Wahn will build a bakery at 
Sayville. 

The Comeau Bakery, Whitehall, has 
instituted house to house service. 

One hundred and thirty-five retail 
grocery stores of Rochester have band- 
ed together as the I. G. A. Stores (In- 
dependent Grocers’ Alliance), sponsored 
by Brewster, Gordon & Co., wholesale 
grocers. 

Ohio 

The Kaiser Baking Co., East Liver- 
pool, has opened its new baking plant, 
Globe and Martin streets. 

Alva R. Miller will erect a building 
for the Butter Krust Bakery on South 
Seffner Avenue, Marion. 

The second and third floors of the 
Sunburst Bakery Co., Tiffin, collapsed 
last week. The cause is unknown. 


Oklahoma 


James Overstreet has opened a bak- 
ery and café at Keyes. 

The Lacy Bakery, Chickasha, 
move to 424 Chickasha Avenue. 

The Betty Anne Bakery, Perry, has 
opened in its new plant. 


will 


Oregon 


The Aloha (Oregon) Bakery will 
move to the new Schilling Building. 

H. B. Friesen and H. G. Hall have 
purchased the Royal Bakery, Seaside, 
from Felix Wesoloski. 

The Acme Bakery, Estacada, has been 
closed. 

H. B. Freiser and H. G. Hall have 
purchased the Royal Bakery, Astoria, 
from Felix Wesoloski. 

J. M. Yeager, Beaverton, has pur- 
chased the property occupied by his bak- 
ery. 

Pennsylvania 

Work has been started on the bakery 

of the William Freihofer Baking Co. at 





Eighth and Perry streets, Erie. It will 
cost about $250,000, and will be ready 
for occupancy by July 1. 

James Sturgis will open a pretzel bak- 
ery at Lititz. 

The wholesale grocery stock of Joseph 
Polifroni, Beaver Falls, was badly dam- 
aged by fire. 

The 50 employees of the Fayette Bak- 
ing Co., Connellsville, have each been 
presented with a $1,000 life insurance 
policy. 

Rhode Island 

Harry Pickles will build a bakery ad- 
jacent to his present establishment at 
Apponaug. 


South Carolina 

The Merchants’ Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Columbia, has moved to its ney 
warehouse at 707 Gervais Street. 

The Condon Cake Co., baker, Charles- 
ton, has announced plans for the early 
rebuilding of that portion of the com- 
pany’s plant burned a few days ago at 
a loss of about $10,000. 

South Dakota 

The Alpena (S. D.) 

burned, 


Bakery was 


Tennessee 

The Caton Bakery, Morristown, has 
been purchased by owners of the Morris- 
town Bakery. 

Texas 

The L. B. Cox Co., Barnhart, [ced 
dealer, has opened a branch store at 
Ozona. 

Charles Powell is erecting a builiing 
for his bakery at Big Spring. 

Trammel, Thuson & Kline are building 
a two-story brick bakery at Harlingen. 

Long & Long will open a bakery at 
Lacy and Howard, Palestine. 

Edward Harper has opened a bakery 
at Weatherford. 


Utah 
D. H. Robertson and Edgar Cox |iave 
opened a bakery at Richfield. 


Vermont 

The National Bread Co., a subsidiary 
of the National Biscuit Co., Boston, has 
purchased the Moquin Bakery, Burling- 
ton. 

Washington 

Fire damaged the Olympic Baking 
Co.’s plant, 417 West Wishkah Street, 
Aberdeen, with loss of $5,000. 

H. A. Murray has purchased an in- 
terest in the Federal Bakery, N113 How- 
ard Street, Spokane, and has assumed 
the management. 

The Model Bakery, 3801 South Yakima 
Avenue, Tacoma, will make alterations 
to cost $14,000. 

The Boldt Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, has 
been sold to the General Baking Co. 

The Eureka Milling Co., dairy and 
poultry feed, Seattle, has been sold to the 
Fox River Butter Co. 

S. G. Naylor, Seattle, has sold his bak- 
ery to F. M. Wascher. 

F. M. Stoy, Centralia, has taken over 
the Pacific Doughnut Co. 

William Pappas and Oscar Olsen, co- 
partners, Renton, will operate the New 
Renton Bakery. 

C. W. Thompson will operate a bakery 
in conjunction with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Store, Kelso. 

Riddell & Bond have opened the Sugar 
Bowl Bakery, Sunnyside. 

The M. J. Veldkamp bakery, Aloer- 
deen, suffered a $4,500 fire loss last week. 

The Bevans Bakeries, Inc., Sea'tle, 
has been incorporated by Henry Baum, 
Jr., Al Horn, and R. E, Ellis; capital, 
$16,000. 

West Virginia 

The Tug River Bakery Co. has opened 
at 125 East Second Avenue, Williamson. 

The Cole Baking Co., Welch, has start- 
ed construction work on a $100,000 bak- 
ery. 

Wisconsin 

Kent Heines, Delavan, has discontin- 
ued the Sunlite Bakery. 

The Colfax (Wis.) Milling Co., Inc. 
has been incorporated, with $20,000 cap- 
ital stock, by Carl O., Obet B. and Reu- 
ben O. Larson. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Census Report on Flour Output 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for February are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,037 mille‘reporting in March (60 of which were idle) produced 91.5 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,051 
mills reporting in February produced 91.9 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 

The wheat ground averaged 274.2 lbs per bbl of flour in March, 273.5 in February, 273.8 
in January, 273.6 in December, 274 in November, 273.8 in October, 272.9 in September, 273.7 
in August, 275.6 in July, 279.2 in June, 280.3 in May, 278.6 in April, 275.3 in March, and 
279.2 in February. 

The offal reported amountéd ‘to 17.1 Ibs per bu of wheat in March and February, 17.2 
lbs in January, 17.1 in December, November, October and September, 17.2 in August, 17.5 





in July, 17.9 in June, 18.1 in May, 18 in April and March, and 18.1 in February. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
am—Production—_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1927— reporting ground,bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
March ...-++- 1,037 40,556,815 8,875,469 695,414,399 652,552 50.4 
February 1,051 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..--.- 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
1926— 

December ... 1,053 40,623,774 8,908,920 695,130,327 646,968 53.0 
November - 1,049 43,921,851 9,618,240 750,008,207 653,140 58.9 
October «s+. 1,043 48,726,680 10,677,536 834,907,976 648,608 63.3 
September - 1,034 49,316,690 10,843,480 844,773,651 647,493 67.0 
August ....6. 1,034 47,654,414 10,447,090 820,794,524 646,873 62.1 
Joly .cccccce 1,034 43,941,698 9,569,966 768,231,336 645,776 57.0 
JUNE ..ccccee 1,038 37,250,730 8,004,972 668,392,252 646,406 47.6 
MAT ..ccccs -- 1,042 34,656,811 7,418,410 626,138,473 648,316 44.0 
April ..cccee - 1,042 35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
March ...0+.- 1,046 38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
February .... 1,038 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,602,752 645,784 50.0 


STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 


Average Daily Percent 
-———Production——, Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offalper capacity, capacity 
1927— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 17.1 633,957 53.9 
January 38,675,738 8,477,779 665,216,097 273.7 17.2 633,270 53.5 
1926 — 
December 39,926,952 8,758,427 682,760,660 273.5 17.1 631,173 53.4 
November ... 438,154,884 9,452,545 736,582,036 273.9 17.1 636,303 59.4 
October ..... 48,195,509 10,562,913 $25,574,652 273.8 17.1 634,901 64.0 
September .. 48,904,677 10,754,381 837,568,003 272.8 17.1 635,356 67.7 
Amwust .ccce 47,327,450 10,377,096 814,853,420 273.6 17.2 634,072 62.9 
Fely .vccccee 43,676,008 9,512,786 763,454,761 275.5 17.5 631,675 57.9 
pe 36,747,192 7,898,494 659,162,511 279.1 17.9 626,525 48.5 
Ree 34,272,485 7,336,346 619,153,738 280.3 18.1 630,135 44.8 
pe eee 34,848,229 7,506,393 626,220,202 278.5 18.0 632,201 45.7 
March ...... 37,564,298 8,188,482 676,994,032 275.2 18.0 629,510 48.2 
February ... 34,311,661 7,375,492 620,523,887 279.1 18.1 632,133 50.7 


*These mills produced approximately 90.7 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,156,000 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 








July ...ee. cece 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 
August ...ee- - 1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 
September - 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 
October ....00. 1,385 1,013 1,852 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 
November 1,344 872 1,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 
December ..... 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 
January /....-. 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 
February ..... 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 
BAPCR cas sseee 867 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 
April ..cccccce cece 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 
MOy ..ccccvces eoee 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 
TUNE ..cccccces eoee 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 

Totals ....*10,403 9,542 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 


Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 

° es . 16,091 5,288 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 
August ...... 29,075 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 
September 23,700 9,895 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 
October ...... 17,589 4,355 45,128 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 
November .... 14,230 4,696 27,830 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 
December .... 9,622 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 
January ...... 8,078 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 
February 4,889 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 
MOrch weccsce 5,084 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 
BTU cc cccees once 2,533 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 
ME ssvesesee 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,866 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 
SMO ccceseeds 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 
Totals ...*128,358 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 


Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 
*Nine months. 





United States—March Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 


wheat by ports and countries of destination for March, 1927 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 








° 
x E 
a 3 3) 8 
¢ a £ © & P= oa be 
C) 3 2) w c $ I to SY 
b cs] £ e ° 3 & 8 § 4 a 
~ = = Ga ° | 
E = 2 bo e & e te a s 
o a 3 S o 3 3 be s 1 ° 
Exported to— Z A ioe) r Zz oO n (2) 4 < aa 
are oe OF 76 16 172 385 ee oé ee 56 772 
Denmark .....00- . se ae ea ; 40 én 40 
co a, ee 87 299 64 35 24 509 
a ww 72 7 
og, ae 37 722 759 
Irish Free State... .. oe 32 ° ae we os ‘is “s 32 
AY ‘sctughacsays 18 133 115 A ane a ‘<9 266 
Netherlands ...... ee 107 250 oe ee 131 a 19 “ te 507 
United Kingdom 29 122 314 80 ee 104 on 435 81 1,165 
ee eae oe ee Peal es oe a 227 227 
Honduras ......... 2 2 
MRIOG, cx ccd usenes 48 a 128 172 
eae ‘9 «s . 5 aa e 5 
Dominican Rep. ... 2 oe a sm os es << o* o* id 2 
GMomMR 3.6. sccces 1 44 45 
SE ere omens 5 1 6 
Me Cred ig <dcke aes 37 37 
MOE Bivacearaneas os os e% se ae oe os 287 os es 287 
BEDRR .csniduachwaes aia ae ga es 5 i aia 33 137 “3 171 
British S. Africa... 9 “3 Zs ka = a ie ae as es 9 
PORES cccccess B60 737 676 115 228 1,593 49 811 219 411 5,084 





United States—March Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 


wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for March, 1927 (in barrels, 000’s omitted): 





a 3 : P 

< 4 2 Bi & e 2 he 

3 3 ° 3 = s a = o 
a C=] & a 2 ° 3 & 8 = $ a 
e s 3 &® 3 2 > ~ eo | ° 3 
Se £8. 2s 2 2 Se 
Exported to— Zz th 9 > | Z, oO D 5 4 a & 
BEGET ccccccecccss 1 oe es - ee oe - oe es ee 1 
AMOEOS ccccccocecses 1 , 1 
Belgium .......s00% 1 4 3 ee 8 
Denmark ........«+- 25 1 1 7 1 35 
eer 13 . * eas 14 
Germany .....-.see. 21 1 1 7 20 ° 61 
GISGGO sccvcssvecess 8 7 es 1 17 
Irish Free State 2 1 4 . 7 
Netherlands ....... 6 1 2 1 28 7 3 1 79 
DE cunKn db 00604.0 4 . 4 
|) ee 1 1 
EE ss ou beh s-0.0 ve 2 ae ° 2 
United Kingdom ... 5 1 20 ut) 4 7 90 
Pee es aa e* oe os , e- =e oe 3 2 5 
British Honduras ee ° ° " ° 1 
Costa Rice ....0-:-. 3 es 4 1 8 
Guatemala ......... 2 $s, 5 5 2 14 
HHOMGUFAS ...ccccces 3 3 2 . 8 
po eee ae 2 2 5 9 
PORBAMA ...cccccece 2 o. ae oe ee 8 pe ?. o ee e* 10 
BAIVAGOF ...cccccces ss oe es ae o« on es 2 5 6 os 13 
BEORIGO cc cccccccves ° 6 +, ® 5 11 
MPOFTRGGR .ccccccese 1 oe 1 
TORS ROGOR 2. ccccccce 1 e ° 1 
EE oc been be ee 5 _ 7" ca * 3 8 
GHD. cdi caso decease 55 a is om 1 43 4 1 104 
Dominican Rep. ... 6 — oe o% os 1 1 8 
Dutch West Indies. 3 ee oe os . ‘ 3 
French West Indies 2 — * , 4 . 6 
| er Perera 10 2 6 2 18 
Virgin Islands S e, » 2 2 
DRE,» cn ece ud ceens ° ° 7 7 
Brasil ...cccscccese 49 es oe 1 ‘ 6 56 
GHGS avoccccnsececs o% oe cs . : wre - ee .s 2 2 
Colombia .......+e-% 2 ee 1 ée bd °° bg 3 
Bouador ...cccscres 1 ee $e ee : 2 a _ a 2 5 
Dutch Guiana ..... 2 “ on she 1 1 — we ad se 4 
French Guiana ° : 1 1 
POTU ccocccscccsecces 1 ° Ke 1 7 9 
Venezuela .........- 9 ee " ° 2 1 1 13 
Straits Settlements. eo oe ee o° oe “ ‘ 4 os as 4 
CRIBS cccccsscccece ee 44 35 79 
BIOMMMOMM co cccccccs 8 18 26 
TEWOMRCURE 2.0 ccccee » 5 5 
Palestine ....c.cers 1 os 1 
Philippines ........ : 7 41 48 
BeTIM ccscsccccvvess 7 ee 7 
OCOORMIR oc ccccceses ee ais és os os ee es 2 2 
British West Africa 11 <a 11 
PED *.cc0v0-00¥enee > 17 ia 17 
MOrocco ..ccccceces 10 5 - os o° ve . 15 
Other Africa ...... 5 2 es a +“ ae 2 oe 9 
TOTO i. ccess 340 17 25 10 7 135 36 18 74 137 17 867 

*Less than 500 bbls. 
United States Flour Disappearance 

Russell’s Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 


United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 
season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





-—————19 26 -27— — 1926-26—__, 1924-25 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

March to date March to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period.......... 7,050 6,500 6,600 5,900 6,800 
PHOGUGHION cove ccccccvesesscesconene 10,396 100,157 9,901 97,813 102,672 
TEAMOPTH vic ccevewsseccesvecveceeee oes 3 1 15 2 
WORRIES cecccccaeveeseevecsesuees 17,446 106,660 16,502 103,72 109,474 
GOED as 65.56 cect ce ececerveeeacases 872 10,487 695 7,362 11,455 
Stocks at end of period ............ 6,500 6,500 6,100 6,100 6,400 
oer Se. eer eee ee ere ee 7,372 16,987 6,795 13,462 17,855 
Apparent disappearance ........6.55 10,074 89,073 9,707 90,266 91,619 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
Year begin- 
ning— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
August .... 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 
September 612 661 967 456 698 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 
October .... 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 


November .. 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 
December .. 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 
January .... 774 717 875 1,053 1,026 632 704 388 996 868 515 719 
February 748 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 
March ..... 1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 321 236 607 1,049 781 624 
April ...... eee 682 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 
May ...cee- eee 726 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 
June ....ees --- 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 
July ..cceoee eee 978 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 §22 








Totals. .*6,732 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 
Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 


*Eight months. 





Canada—Grain Stocks March 31 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of complete stocks of grain in Canada at the 
close of the fiscal year, March 31, 1927, the quantities in farmers’ hands estimated from 
reports of the crop correspondents, in bushels: 
Public and private terminal ele- Wheat 

vators—Fort William and Port 

Arthur, including grain afloat. 
Interior private and manufacturing 


Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 


49,954,803 2,845,677 5,642,869 2,533,263 


2,526,565 





OISVELOTS cccceccccrecescesesse 4,121,267 1,129,827 1,218,417 62,324 2,647 
Interior terminal elevators, west- 

GPE GIVIBIOM 2.0 cccccsvseceets 6,060,197 541,609 154,886 30,493 18,328 
Vancouver terminal and private 

elevators .....+e0-. CeOveweseee 5,766,951 65,542 iS) er eS ae Se 
Prince Rupert private elevators... 686,779 | Se ne Pe a eee 








Country elevators, western division 27,890,206 4,844,591 1,800,396 805,451 796,572 
Public elevators in the East, in- 

cluding grain afloat .......... 7,710,583 3,891,412 aS Serer ee 436,707 
In transit, railways 14,739,586 1,951,478 1,784,083 274,414 589,252 
He MOUF MIMS cccesccvvcscevcsecce 6,500,000 750,000 ae 8 8=—Ss we kes 4,500 
In farmers’ hands 51,366,000 130,065,000 22,108,000 670,000 1,465,300 
Afloat en route to United States 

 » PPT errr rrr rrr tre eer r ee B3G6,806 acasess-. s¥0000  j#$(j 88500 séane0 

WORERE seb accedeccecseeesvacas 175,977,717 146,087,297 34,307,358 4,365,945 5,839,871 
Patna, BOS iccrcccscvcseciosscseves 161,376,107 222,377,058 43,975,908 4,791,377 5,175,615 
Potala, BESS occcvcscscvsvsccesece 121,083,956 183,485,688 30,330,600 6,306,676 5,322,583 
TOON, BORE ccccccccccsccecscvees 202,493,038 283,516,388 30,118,534 4,265,165 8,525,747 
Totals, 1923 ...... eeececsesese ° 139,788,051 191,717,555 25,429,330 1,741,979 9,834,795 
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WEDDING CAKE CUSTOMS 

A recent special feature at one of the 
West End establishments of J. Lyons 
& Co., Ltd., caterer, London, was a dis- 
play of bridal or wedding cakes. 

The wedding cake is supposed to have 
been introduced by Romulus, the legend- 
ary founder of the city of Rome. At a 
Roman wedding the “bread ceremony” 
occupied a very important place, and 
the gilded barley loaf, used therein, was 
made the center of the display of wed- 
ding cakes of all sorts in the London 
shop, as being the “ancestor” of wed- 
ding cakes. 

It was a great contrast in its sim- 
plicity to the latest modern creation, 
which consisted of a globe, on which sat 
the spirit of the world, upholding an 
aéroplane driven by cupids and turtle 
doves. One beautiful model cake was a 
temple and a church side by side, deli- 
cately molded in colored icing, and sym- 
bolizing the antiquity of the religious 


ceremony. The marble steps of the 
buildings were of icing, and the gardens 
surrounding them were planted with 


miniature flowers, also in icing. 

There are many legends and supersti- 
tions in connection with wedding cakes. 
In early English times the iced wedding 
cake contained bitter almonds to remind 
the bridal pair of the sorrows and joys 
that they would encounter through life. 
A Scottish custom was for the bride- 
groom’s mother to break a currant bun 
over the bride’s head as the newly mar- 
ried pair entered the house. Another 
old English custom was for the bride- 
groom to pass small portions of wedding 
cake through the bride’s ring nine times, 
the bride holding the ring meantime. 
The pieces of cake were handed to the 
bridesmaids, who sealed them up and 
regarded them as amulets. From this 
arose the saying, that still survives, that 
if a single woman puts a piece of wed- 
ding cake under her pillow she will 
dream of her future husband. The old 
custom was for the maiden to put the 
amulet in the toe of a stocking and place 
it under her pillow. Still another cus- 
tom was to cut up the wedding cake 
and throw it among the crowds outside 
the house, whence comes the present cus- 
tom of distributing wedding cake among 
a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

&  & 
THE ORIGIN OF THE CROISSANT 

Earnest Almo Calkins, an eminent ad- 
vertising authority, in writing in a re- 
cent issue of Advertising and Selling, 
declared that the following copy, which 
was prepared by a French bakery near 
his home, was among the most effective 
that he had ever seen: “During the siege 
of Vienna by the Turks in 1683, bakers’ 
apprentices were at work one night in 
underground bakehouses. The boys 
heard a rhythmic thump, thump, thump, 
and were puzzled by it. Two of the ap- 
prentices guessed that the Turks were 
driving a mine, and ran to the com- 
mandant of Vienna with the news. They 
saw the engineer officer and told him of 
their discovery. He went to the under- 
ground bakehouse, and decided that the 
boys were right. The Austrians got the 
direction from the sound, and drove a 
second tunnel. Then they exploded a 
powerful countermine. Great numbers 
of Turks were killed, and the siege was 
temporarily raised. On Sept. 12 of the 
same year John Sobieski, King of Po- 
land, utterly routed the Turks and drove 
them back into their own country. As a 
reward for their intelligence, the baker 
boys were granted the privilege of mak- 
ing and selling a rich roll in the shape 
of the Turkish emblem, the crescent. 
The rolls became very popular with the 
Viennese, who called them kipfeln. 
When Marie Antoinette married Louis 
XVI of France she missed her kipfelns, 
and sent to Vienna for an Austrian bak- 
er, who should teach his Paris confréres 
the art of making them. The rolls— 
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known as croissants—retained their orig- 
inal shape and became as popular in 
Paris as they were in Vienna. And this 
is why one of the rolls that is brought 
with the morning coffee in Paris will be 
baked in the form of a croissant. 

“The croissant is not merely a roll, nor 
is it in a class with any pastry. It is 24 
hours in the making—a process requir- 
ing perfect conditions and equipment. 
The dough is frozen in refrigerators, and 
after numerous treatments is baked in a 
temperature of 600 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The expensive ingredients must neces- 
sarily be of an irreproachable quality. 
This, with the skill and artistry used in 
their making, serves to give them their 
distinction. 

“Heat them in the oven and serve hot 
coffee, tea or milk—or nibble them cold 
as you would cake or cookies, for the 
croissant, hot or cold, is Phantom Deli- 
ciousness. 

“Duvernoy & Sons, 
“French Bakers.” 
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BIRDPROOF RICE 

In a modest home near the small city 
of Crowley, in the southwestern corner 
of Louisiana, lives the Luther Burbank 
of the rice growing industry, Sol L. 
Wright. Twenty years ago rice grown 
in the United States was no better than 
that grown in the Orient, but now, thanks 
to the activities of Mr. Wright, American 
rice is sold in European markets at a 
premium. Nearly 100 per cent of the 





rice that is grown in Texas, Louisiana 
and Arkansas came originally from seed 
grown on Mr. Wright’s small experi- 
mental plot, which is part of a 320-acre 
tract taken over by him about two dec- 
ades ago. 

Mr. Wright’s newest variety is, he 
claims, birdproof. The rice bird has 
long been a foe of the rice grower, and 
the new variety will overcome it by hav- 
ing a short, sharp beard which the bird 
will be unable to penetrate. Within a 
year or two sufficient seed of this va- 
riety should have been produced for it 
to be given to the world. 

“I can, and I have, grown a head of 
rice to order,” says the wizard of the 
rice fields, “in much the same way as 
a tailor builds a suit to your order.” 
His Blue Rose variety was probably his 
greatest triumph; it was a royal gift to 
the rice miller, whose fondest expecta- 
tions were far exceeded by the quantity 
and quality of flour obtained from it. 

Financially Mr. Wright has not gained 
so much from his experiments as hun- 
dreds of rice planters and millers, many 
of them his near neighbors. But, like 
many other benefactors of the human 
race, Mr. Wright is well satisfied with 
the comfortable living that he makes and 
the knowledge that he has made rice 
growing one of America’s great agricul- 
tural activities, and he hopes that anoth- 
er decade will see his seed being used 
in the vast rice fields of the Orient, where 
its gradual spread has already begun. 








The Correspondence Course in Milling at 
Pennsylvania State College 


By B. W. Dedrick 
Head of the College of Mill Engineering 


IX months ago a_ correspondence 

course in milling, under the auspices 

of the department of engineering 
extension, Pennsylvania State College, 
was inaugurated. Enrollments have 
steadily increased. A number of stu- 
dents have appended notes to their re- 
ports, expressing appreciation of bene- 
fits derived in the course of studies or 
from assignments and help in solving 
some of their problems. One of their 
letters is here given: 

“I think the course is a fine thing for 
any one who really desires to gain a 
better knowledge of milling, and who 
does not have the time or means to take 
a resident course. Both the scientific 
and practical side of milling are cov- 
ered, and one has the opportunity to 
put in practice in the mill the various 
points brought out in the course; also, 
he can compare the results obtained in 
the mill in which he is working or has 
charge of with the facts and figures 
given in the course, all of which should 
lead to better milling. I think the mill- 
ing industry will be greatly benefited by 
this course.” 

The above was written by a man in 
charge of a mill, and I believe his sen- 
timent is that of all those who have 
entered the course. A chemist employed 


in one of the large Kansas mills writes: 

“I am glad to state that I have found 
the course very interesting and instruc- 
tive. I must admit that I have been 
around flour mills for several years, but 
never studied machinery and the actual 
operation of the mill to any extent, un- 
til taking up your course in practical 
milling. In regard to questions relative 
to different subjects, I consider them 
very well selected. I wish to assure you 
that I have greatly appreciated and en- 
joyed the course. I consider it time well 
spent.” 

The present enrollment includes miller 
students from all parts of this country 
and from Canada. ‘There are several 
from the big milling centers. Among 
them is a young woman mill manager, 
and there are prospects of one or two 
others. 

“Practical Milling” is used as the text 
book. There are 20 assignments cov- 
ering all phases of milling as given in 
the 25 chapters of the book. Each as- 
signment or lesson has from 10 to 15 
questions. A few lessons covering the 
most important phases of milling are 
doubled. Problems are given that bear 
directly on those met with in the mill. 
Suggestions are offered which lead the 
miller student to investigations. 




















Porter: “Any luggage, Ma’am?” 
Polite Old Lady: “No, thank you, 
I’ve got plenty.”—Punch. 
* 7 


MERELY SNIFFED THEM 


She was a very young housekeeper, 
and endeavored to keep things in the 
approved hygienic manner. While in the 
bakeshop one day, she saw a huge cat 
jump up into the show window among 
the cakes. 

“Oh, look!’ she exclaimed to the wom- 
an in charge, “your cat!” 

“Dot is all right,” she was reassured. 
“Dot is Henry. He vill not eat anything. 
He chust sniffs ’°em.”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 

* * 

“Did you use old tires in these bis- 
cuits ?” 

“No, dear, but I do employ rubber 
gloves about my _housework.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 

* * 
MORE THAN WATER IN THIS 


He dropped asleep on a bench in the 
park, and when finally he awoke it was 
pitch dark and raining. 

The man stood up and stretched him- 
self. Below him the reflection of the 
lights on the wet pavement produced on 
his muddled senses the impression of a 
sheet of water. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “The sea!” 

Whereupon he took a header and 
dropped heavily on the asphalt. Bruised 
and badly shaken, he scrambled to his 
feet and murmured in a surprised voice: 

“Frozen !’—Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 
graph. 

. * 
A HEROIC REMEDY 


It was a dark night; murky clouds ob- 
secured the moon in such a way as to 
make driving dangerous in the uncertain 
light. 

A car was approaching the level cross- 
ing, traveling swiftly. At that precise 
moment an express train thundered 
through. 

Too late, the driver of the car saw 
his danger. He tried to swerve, but a 
skid was the only. result. With a loud 
crash he struck the last coach, and the 
car crumpled up on the tracks. 

Silence for a few moments. 
voice: 

“Well, it’s cured my hiccups, anyway !” 
—and the driver crawled out of the 
wreck.—Unidentified Exchange. 


Then a 








Special Notices 





English and foreign literature. 


Etchers’ Society. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR, one of whose paintings appears on 

the cover of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, is an Amer- 

ican artist who resides at Ravinia, Ill. 
March 18, 1876, and when a young man studied architecture and figure at 
the Cincinnati Art Academy under Nawottny, Beck, Meakin and Akin. 
He attended there three years, receiving honorable mention in art. 
he went to Europe, continuing his studies in Italy. 

Mr. Seymour is both a designer and a publisher, designing type, 
borders, initials, etc., and issuing numerous fine editions of classics of 
He is also an etcher. 
ings are on exhibition in the Chicago and Milwaukee art institutes and 
the Los Angeles Museum of Fine Arts. 
the Chicago Society of Illustrators, the Cliff Dwellers, and the Chicago 


From 1907 to 1917 he was an instructor in composition and decorative 
illustrating at the Chicago Art Institute. 


He was born at Milan, IIl., on 


Later 


Some of his etch- 


Mr. Seymour is a member of 

















The rate for advertisements in this <e- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of thosé out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wil! be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








BAKERY SALESMAN TO COVER INDI- 
ana for large milling company. Address 
1144, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


May 11, 1927 
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May 11, 1927 







New York State 
Representative 








We have an opening for a sales- 


man to cover New York state west 


of the Hudson valley; an excep- 


tional opportunity for an aggressive 


salesman who can qualify and 


wishes to connect with a spring 


mill manufacturing quality 


invited 


wheat 
products. Applications are 


from salesmen who have good sell- 


ing records in this territory. Give 
full particulars in first letter. 
King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis 
SALESMAN WANTED 
Ry long established northwestern 
yur mill, also with southwestern 
ur, to sell Kentucky, Indiana 


territory; experience calling on job- 
ng and bakery trade desirable; 
ate age, nationality and experi- 

ence. Address 1152, North- 
estern Miller, Minneapolis. 


care 


SALESMAN WANTED 


medium size Kansas mill located 


in a very fine wheat section has an 
opening for a high class salesman 
who is well acquainted in the min- 
ing and steel districts of West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio; we 
will only employ a man who is a 
hard worker and can produce when 
given the proper co-operation. Ad- 


dress 510, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED ELEVATOR MAN, A 
position as superintendent or foreman; 
have had 22 years’ experience in handling 
grain; a good grain mixer and knows 
machinery. Address 1149, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF YEARS OF EX- 
perience is open for connection with ag- 
gressive Kansas or spring mill for Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky; best of references. 
Address Box 1154-80, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT — A 
lifetime of practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat mills up to 5,000 bbls; guar- 
antee improvement in plant and a high 
quality product; excellent references; age 
88. Address 509, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR SALES 
manager; have had 20 years’ experience 
in office and on road; familiar with both 
domestic and export trade; speak and 
write Spanish; good record and best of 
references; married, 38 years old. Ad- 
dress 1143, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity of larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
Pioyers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1145, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 

neapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 1155, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST—GRADUATE, 16 YEARS AS 
chief chemist in large mill laboratories; 
understand milling and the superintend- 
ent miller’s problems and can work with 
him; good judge of all kinds of wheat 
and can make rapid and accurate analy- 


ses of same; let me hear from you. Ad- 
dress 1150, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER’S PO- 
sition in mill of 1,000 bbls or larger; 20 


years’ experience in milling; have had 
charge of larger and small mills, also 
have had training in cereal chemistry 


and know its application to milling. If 
you are looking for a man of ability with 
thorough training and experience, address 
1151, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence with large millers of both hard and 
soft wheat, familiar with trade and con- 
ditions throughout the United States, 
successful in organizing, maintaining and 
directing large force of salesmen and bro- 
kers; possess initiative and constructive 
ideas, can increase your business and re- 
duce your selling cost; now engaged but 
available on short notice; connection de- 
sired with representative company having 
proper place for strictly high grade man. 
Address 1141, care Northwestern Miller, 
649 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR RENT—WATER POWER 
flouring mill, situated on the outlet of 
Owasco Lake, in the business section of 
Auburn, N. Y. Inquire of L. R. Bradley, 


Spencer, N. Y. 





A PAYING PROPOSITION 


100-bbl Northwestern Mill For Sale 
with an established trade, now oper- 


ating. 20,000-bu storage, large 
warehouse, feed grinding equip- 
ment. Cheap electric power. Mill 
modern in every respect. Good 
railroad connection, nice town, 


schools, etc. This is an exceptional 
opportunity and will not be on the 
market long. Attractive terms. Ad- 
dress 1158, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE SELF-RISING 
flour mixing plant, motor driven, consist- 
ing of 10-bbl mixer, reel, packer, sewing 
machine and scales; good transit privi- 
leges, with well established business; 
building can be leased for an indefinite 


period; wire or write Charlotte Milling 
Co., Charlotte, N. C, 

FOR SALE—A 75-BBL FLOUR MILL, 
four stories and basement; also all neces- 
sary corn meal and feed mills; storage 
capacity for 20,000 bus grain; electric 
power; large two-story warehouse; six- 
room dwelling located in Herndon, Va; 
good farming and dairy section. Apply to 
W. G. Mills, Herndon, Va. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL CA- 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, 
close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
mill in the city; for quick sale will take 
$35,000; owner retiring from _ business. 
Apply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








GENTILE, FAMILIAR WITH IMPORTING 
burlap, and making burlap bags, can se- 
cure interest in established Chicago firm; 
capital required. Address “Bag,’’ 1134, 
care Northwestern Miller, 166 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT A 
considerable sacrifice complete equipment 
for a 500-bbl practically new Wolf, late 
style mill, complete with motors, experi- 
mental mill and laboratory equipment; 
we will dismantle and ship priced on 
board cars or delivered to your station. 
Write or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 
501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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500-Bbl Mill for Sale 


We contemplate retiring from the milling business in which we have 
been successfully engaged for many years. There is nobody in the family 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. We have some 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export 
business. 


The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, 
well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern 
and southeastern markets. 


Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. This is a 
good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants 
to get into business for himself. 


Address “Indiana Mill,” 1081, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 











There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
B the high grade of the product it 
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, sells. The world over, S. George 
: Company paper sacks are the } 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
*  sota, New York, Pennsylvania, ,@ 
fi North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and (8 
hi Michigan its sacks are standard for 4 
' quality. S.George Company never .& 
:} would have withstood the storms of j 
(! years but for the quality of its 
Ri products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 
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Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity 
in America 


Your Letterhead 
Mill Supplies—Schindler 


Bolting Cloth, of course ST.LOUIS, MO, 





ENGRAVED 





W. O. Hartig Electric Co. is like putting 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 

Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 


a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 








F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: ““COLONHART” 
13 Nerre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The 
National Engraving (. 


306 Sixth Ave. So. 


Minneapolis 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 





























I5OO BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


There is not a trick or short cut in the whole process of pro- 
ducing this superior flour. 

It is the result of straight selection of fine wheat, straight 
standard-method milling, straight accepted high quality pro- 
cedure from first to last. 

And there is no trick in pricing and selling it. 

Fairly established prices, based on cost and baking worth, 
straightforward sales methods, square service. 

There are no sound short cuts in making and selling really 
good flour. 





JOHN H. MOORE, Presipent~ G.M.LOWRY, SECRETARY 


Oye MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 


C/Y9 ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 




















J.F.Imbs Milling An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is HALSTEAD 
oo ‘“WESTERN STAR’”’ BOSS 








Manufacturers of Milled in the Heart of Jim Dandy Crystal 
Kansas Turkey the Best Wheat Country 
Hard Wheat and ae 
Illinois Soft Winter . Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 
Wheat Flours. he Western Star Mill Co. (Mill at Halstead) 

J.J. VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 

















1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


























1927 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


24 TNS KANSASBESTFTIP ™ 











3,500 Barrels Daily 


‘Kansas Besr’ 


—from “Gurkey wheat, in 


district mills. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


our fine “®Gurkey wheat 


THE CONSOUDATED FLOUR MILLS 













LUIS CO 


CO) 








Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 
Millers of Quality Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


For the Family 


“EXCELSIOR” 
For the Baker and Family 


“GABEL’S BEST” 
Special Bakers’ Patent 


Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiuine Co., Inman, Kan. 








“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 











“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas ‘‘Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 



























“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 



















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















mands the sincere 


competitors. 














Each day is an event in the ever- 
widening distribution of “Ameri- 
can Ace”’—the flour that com- 


admiration of 


its dealers and the respect of its 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 
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NEA George H Hunter, President ~ Manufacturers of Quality Flour since 1877 XCF 
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" MILLING SUCCESS IS A MATTER OF 
MAKING THE BEst FLour 
i \ 
' All short cuts mean ultimate failure. If the makers of Y 
f HUNTER’S CREAM had tried to gain profits by mill- i 
y ing cheaper wheat or otherwise neglecting quality, they i 
" could not have held their place through the half century , 
‘ which has been their career. M 
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Speaks the Language of Leadership 
Better Flour 
Better Milling r @ r 


~ » “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. @ @ 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


oa deer Geer e) © 750000 BUSHELS & ro 2) 





Arkansas City, Kansas 
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7, Wichita Flour Mills Co, 


GWichita,, Kansas 


Wureat SroraGe Capacity 
OnE MILLION BUSHELS 


CAPACITY,2500 BBLS 


The continuous aim of the manufacturers 
of “Kansas Expansion” is to produce a 
modern flour of uniformity and high qual- 
ity, and sell it at the lowest price consistent 
with good business. 














Eastern Representatives 
A. M. SEIBERT 


W. W. Swirt, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
C.J, HANEBRINK & Co., 
407 Merchants Ex. Bldg., St. Lonis, Mo. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., 
Cumberland, Md. 
Davip B. Sprers & Co. 
2k7-8 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va 


58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass 
HARRY D. GARS1 . 

Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 
H. B. SCANLAND 

Bluefield, W. Va 
H.C. HAGERMAN, 

Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
H. W. DIBBLE, 

Middleport, N.Y. (New York State 


Southeastern Representatives 


CHaAs. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. 


B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 








Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 











“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








“Winner” 


—A Flour to Serve the Baker 


“WW illiamson’s 


SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 
TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 





Best”’ 





—A fair-priced Superior Brand 





“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 


A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 


Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 





Active selling forces in any 





and every trade field! 


The 


Williamson Milling Company 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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Each sack of MERIDIAN is 
a link in the chain of good 
will between the miller, job- 


ber and consumer of this 


remarkably fine flour. 


| F LQ 1 ie Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
° NEWTON, KANSAS 
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4 . FLOUR 


DREAM” 
N ; In milling Sunkist Flour, the © 
Country milled in the } S 4 flour was ever ¥ special ara ee Dee are 
: ; { borne in mind. For family use 
big wheat country of i truer to tts name, it cannot be surpassed. 





the great wheat state It is through the reputation 


Its efficienc in all of its fine, strong flours that 
2 ° e ; y the name of Maney has be- 
Excelsior Flour Mills uses is a creator of come celebrated. 
Office: Dwight Building i H . ne 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Srowing demand. The Maney Milling Co. 


Mill at Marysville, Kansas OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















1,250,000 
BUSHELS 
STORAGE 





: ee 1 *1 Veey strong flour 
smmmcemeey  WILUSNORTONGOO g | O° 1 kcccvi 


TopeKa,kKansas KA N . 600 Barrels 
TOPEKA, SAS 5 THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS WILSON, KANSAS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


A Red Letter Day ann 


You'll always remember the day you 


began handling this premier flour. gy 


is a trade-winner. It means pleasure 
and profit to handle VELVET. 





The VELVET jobber 
has the advantage. 


TbeW alnut Creek Milling Co. The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 












SALINA, KANSAS 
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OBIN’S ‘BREST 


Distributors of this brand of hard Tur- 
key wheat flour need not be satisfied 
with anything less than the cream of 
the trade in their field. 


ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 














What Are You Doing to Safeguard Your Trade? 
If it has already started to slip,—if orders go to 
competitors,—NOW is the time to connect with 
Lassen’s Perfection. 


“More Bread with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” Made in Kansas 











“White Grest 


~— Shel erfect Hour 


There is more profit for the dealer 


who sells WHITE CREST flour. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 






































CHOCTAW 


THE 

KING of Oklahoma 
SHORT PATENT 
FLOURS goes regu- 
larly into Baking 
Plants whose speci- 
fications are most 
rigid. 

It will perform in 
your plant. 


Samples and prices 
on request 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. 


2,500 Bbls Capacity—500,000 Bus Storage 
OKLAHOMA CITY, U.S. A. 
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The Sign of Good Business 


Wherever you see the trademark, 
“EL RENO’S BEST,” there 
you see a dealer with whom busi- 


ness is good. 
“For those who demand Quality “ 


May 11, 1927 












1,000 Barrels 














Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 


heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 


Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 








SLOGAN strong an 


Uniform 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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OSS PATEN 


A flour that is making money 
and friends for its distributors 
and its users. 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


Q ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 

Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
H Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Blackburn’s Best— Elko— 
f " 
Golden Glory ioiinaine quality. 
High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 


Elkhorn, Neb. 
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THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 

















Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements, 
MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 


rolls and cakes, 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 


who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 


right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 


Branch Office: 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 














‘“Thoro-Bread’’ 


The Perfect Flour 


A flour that pioneers trade 
fields,—successfully. Where 
it enters, it invariably es- 
tablishes itself. 


Arnold Milling Co. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
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“PLAINSMAN” 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR IS 
STERILIZED and will keep in 
storage for a long, long time. 


Develops no bugs. 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MADE 


For Your Leader You Need a Dependable Flour 


‘“HAVASAK” 


IN KANSAS 


It’s Better Flour for Bakers, Grocers, Jobbers 


The Security Flour Mills Company 


ABILENE, KANSAS 














1,000 Barrels 


‘*PLA-SAFE’”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Asrene, Kansas 








NEBRASKA'S FINEST MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 











KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills Ss” 











Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 


Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 





When quality 

calls— When 

satisfaction is 

needed— For 

real goodness, 
Ss jee 
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WALL~ oennon MILLING CO, 


* Mt PRERSON ’ 
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“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 











‘Ty,’ 99 
Fullback 
A Fair and Square Patent 


Tue Inrertior Four Mitts Co. 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














MADE IN KANSAS 


\Y ss MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 





INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


“K-Y”’ Short Patent 


“BONITA”’ Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Fiour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 











BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family —_ 


ALGOMA bikers 
1,800 BLAIR MILLING CO. 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 





American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON,-TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID" 








“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 








AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 








The Columbus Laboratories 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Nortu Strate STREET 
CHICAGO 


C APRONS Clerks, Bakers, 
a, Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Samples, prices and 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 





























ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Cfireproof Milling and &levator Plants 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


3,500,000-BUSHEL 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, 


1914-1920-1925 





: or 
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CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 





Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 
























CARGILA , - thandicrs fGicin 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
DULUTH GREEN’ BAY 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 

















SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











spriInc— MILLING WHEA T—winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 
Commission DULUTH 


Merchants McCA BE B ROS. CO. WINNIPEG 














GOOD WHEAT is the 
first step in the produc- 
tion of GOOD FLOUR 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer 


Manager of our Mer- 
chandising Department 
make your selections. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
WHEAT 
We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially to serve those who 


require especial quality 
selections. 











Moore-Seaver 
— 
Grain Co. 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 


Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 














WE ARE WHEAT 
MERCHANTS 


Chiefly engaged in supply- 
ing wheat to many of the 
best and most careful millers 
in the country. As mer- 
chants, we are bound to 
strive to make the merchan- 
dise and the service please 
the customer. 








Conditions just now sug: 
gest the wisdom of build- 
ing up your reserve of 
strong milling wheat. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, ManaGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 





May 


— 
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Operating Santa Fe Elevator 


Much Fine Wheat Is Left:::: 


sas, and we have an exceptionally well selected stock of our own. But it will 
not last forever. Higher premiums may be paid before this crop year is ended. 


“A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 





protein wheat out in Kai 


= 





( | diel 
Elevator 


There is still much fine high 


l- 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Hard 

Winter 
Milling 
Wheat 


Chicago 





£,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 


With years of experience 
to guide us we have built 
up a system of standard 
uniform grades of milling 
wheat which our custom- 
ers know are dependable 
at all times. 


Kansas City 





Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 








MILL FEED 


0. L. FONTAINE, JR., Pres. 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 


Members Kansas City Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Capital $50,000.00 











KANSAS Direct from Kansas 
WHEAT 


for 
MILLS 


JOHN HAYES 


GRAIN CO. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 








Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
602-4 Corn Exc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 


Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce 














New Kansas Wheat 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE 6 





sae = SLA ALG AS 














CITY MISSOUBJI: 


WE HAVE A FINE STOCK OF WHEAT 


Values on good milling wheats,—12 to 12!% 


protein,—are attractive. 


before the new crop comes along. 
Two great elevators at service of millers. 


C. W. 
F.C. 
F.1 





ONSDALE, PresipeNnt 
VINCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 
*. L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 
E. F. EMMONS 
4 A. THEIS 
. J. FITZPATRICK 
5 “H. MARTIN 
B. J. O°’DOWD 


per cent 
Much of this will be needed 
Inquire about ours. 


Ss) 








u 
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We Specialize in 


Soft and Herd Winter MILLING WHEAT 





ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 


8ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 








SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 





Sey 


Pd 
xX Pep, 
*” MARSHALL HALL “ 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
206 Merchants Exchange me 
“Oh St. Louis, Mo. s ow 











ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-TWO OTHER CITIES 


























George Urban Milling Co. 


§VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 





GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
George P. URBAN, Vice President 

F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 
B. F. ORTMAN, Superintendent 


Mixed Cars A Specialty 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


U. 8. As 








Established 1774 


Millers of 


Branps: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 





UNIFORMITY 





he Continental Milling Co. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 








Founded 1795 


me 


Attention Bakers 


Write for sample and 
price of our special 


Dusting Flour 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 


MILLERS anon EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oka 4-10) -4 en) em 





THE BEST FLOUR 
tan 6 BEST BREAD 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

















BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
* Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 


“Quality Flour” “Unexcelled Service"’ 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





New Jersey Flour Mills 
OLIFTON, N. J. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles from 
New York 

















ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Pastry “ Short 


Flour King Victor Yin: 
Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 


MIXED QUICK 

CARS DELIVERY 

PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 














& R.’s 


GENUINE 
> ex FLOUR 


Guaranteed to come in all + me to stan 





AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON'S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 














When Prices 
Are High it 
Pays to Buy 
The Best 





Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 














WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 

















requirements of the U.S. Department yd 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 


a 








Dune Mills Winter Whest Flours a Export Richmond, Va. 
Correspondence Solicited 








Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











| fs) 





7 





SPF 


Flo 
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ALL GRADES OF 





MILLFEED 





One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








When in the 
market for 





MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








y05 E PH’5 


100 LBS. NET 

















4 

DRAINS Hy) BOOS 5 j 

erties Low Gade Hard Wha Bren . 
Bn cased het Servant coment i 








AMERICAN FoRE BLp@G. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


ELLYAowt. 


PPESHECECLCSSERSSERSRERSCESSCSRSERSTRKAHCERRE SLEEK ESERESESERSREEE RSE eeee eee eee eeeeresess 








BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


Tilitii iii rrr 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauvenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


SELLILITI TILE T ii ritiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 








TIILIIIII IIIT III 











110 So. Dearborn St. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bikscr'Frox* 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 


Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 





Low Grades ans Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. bs nion Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Jable Address: “CENTURY” 


Dependable Service for 


Particular Millers 
Let us select 
your wheat 

requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 


140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Future Orders Solicited 














PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


FLOUR BROKER 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, Il. 


be = 


F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 

















Shippers of 
Millstuffs — 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Je are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Habel, 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. 





M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 


Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 C. of C. Building 








Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 

















W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 

given to 
the bakery trade 
CHICAGO 


382 So. La Salle St. 





Y W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


Pica 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 

















B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















Flours Corn 


Wheat—Ryc 
Semolinas 
JAMES P. CURRY 


BROKER 


510 No, Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“BRAWN ’ wiole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Builder 








Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 























Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





QUALITY FLOUR 
Cc. W. DILWORTH 
540 Roscoe St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 





LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 


this market. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





OR OL Suey, eam 
erd Trade Specialists 
- A.Stewart & Sons Flour Co, ze . 
ie MILLERS’ AGENTS ae 
iy 2036 Virginia Park 

DETROIT, MICH. 


a orn et 






























KELLY-ERICKSON CO., FLOUR BROKERS 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, and Chicago, Illinois 


JOHN F. KRIEG 


Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 
Ind dent ‘“ 
Lite E Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 














JOHN E. KoERNER & Co. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA 


— 


BOSTON 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomestic KJ]QOUR_ Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


NEW YORK 











KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Bhs 








Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 





“a 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 
Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


New York,N.Y. 4 
Pr, 











JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 
Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











{ KANSAS and 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 














Correspondence and a specialty 


samples solicited 











ROE. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
COWING & ROBERTS American Flour Corporation WH ITE & COMPANY The Harry R. GordonCo., inc. 
117 Commerce St: ALTIMORE 
— Flour bia ner TORE Flour DOMESTIC FLOI IR EXPORT 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 

















416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Cable Address: ‘‘AMFLOURCO”’ 303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 
[ C S D & [ LE Q Exceptional Facilities 5 HENRY KOPER & CO. A ia iat 
« ® W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. FLOUR - 
QUALITY FLOUR a DISTRIBUTORS — 
Flour and Cereal Products . . Ww" SIM P S ON 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 25 Beaver Streat, NEWYORK] ctr seoscllchested Reeve none onSABLRS, | 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 














-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 




















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





EpGar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


420 Lexington Ave. 





FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











[~~ FLOUR BROKER” ] 





'PECIALISTS 
gua, FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 











AREESE CoO. 
Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 












SIMPSON.HENDEE & COING. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK 





BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 








GrEorGE W. VAN Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 





— 
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PETER J. EDWARDSEN 


Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 














ee 








J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 











A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








Direct Mill Spring, Hard and Soft 
‘ Winter, Rye 
Representative Flours and Semolinas Send Samples and Quotations 
411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
ques 
A. P, YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON Suffolk Feed & Supply Co 
. 


EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 











Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas Orry, Mo. 
BuFFALo. N.Y. 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 

Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 








Bourse 


(Suecessors to M. F. BARINGER) 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 








Forward Samples and Quotations 


FLOURandOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Purtaperputa, Pa. 








FLOUR and 
(FEED 


We are buyers of all grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 





Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 


FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RTL.OUR bomestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, etc. 











ange 








316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


Red Dog 








NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Wire your offers 


Farmers Want Calf 
Feeds Which Contain 


Dry Skim Milk 





AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


RY SKIM MILK is a live topic 

these days among farmers and 
dairymen. Through the farm press 
they are hearing about the merits of 
milk solids as a calf feed. 


This interest is creating a new de- 
mand for dry skim milk both in bulk 
and as an ingredient in ready-mixed 
feeds for calves. Dealers who are 
ready to supply this demand are get- 
ting new business. 


Write today for our free bulletin, 
“Better Calves.” It tells how dry 
skim milk, remixed with water, less- 
ens feeding labor for farmers with 
young calves; how it reduces digestive 
disturbances; how it supplies the 
vitamins, protein, milk sugar, and 
mineral salts, all so important to the 
welfare of young and older calves 
alike. 


Write today for a copy of “Better 
Calves.” A supply of these bulletins 
bearing your firm name is available. 


160 North LaSalle Street, Room 719-C 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





An educational and research 
organization maintained by a 
majority of the nation’s pro- 


ducers of dry skim milk. 
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We Buy 


Wheat Bran and Middling: 
manufacture of LARR 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


which are used in the 
, the ready ration for 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 











I invite correspondence 
with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 


Hard and Soft 
Winter Wheat 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








’ Domestic Minune Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 


C. E. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo. 








J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Exact Weight” 
xact Weig 
Scal 
€ 
scales 
Eighty per cent of millers in 
this country use them because 
their simplified accuracy qual- 
ifies any class of labor to get 


the last possible package from 
bulk weight in fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















The Recksteiner Company 


Flour and Feed 
Brokers 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 








J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ Agents 
1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 








W. G. PHILLIPS 
RoBErT M, PEEK Epwarp M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 








a oe 
1931 University @ 
Avenue ST. PAUL 











Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














entclemnt 


Provides a big reduction in power re- 
quirements—no shaking machines—no 
dust—less attention. 


CARTER- MAYHEW MFG. CO., 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Does burning of a mill ex- 
cuse nondelivery of flour or 
feed contracted to be sold? 


Tus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 


A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


TUTE ATLTT TET 1927 
The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
BOOMS GONE MO. ss cccccccccas copies 


of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


..Charge to my account. 
..I enclose check. 
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Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


CLEVELAND, O. 








In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


“* ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








PATENT 


¥LOUPR 


Milled with Carefram 
Select Fancy: Michigan HV inter Wheat 


VOIGE MILLING ¢ CO. 


CRAVDR Si MICHICAI 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Jackson Grain & Milling Co. 
SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Beans 


JACKSON, MICH. 











Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else, Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


“*Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 
White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 








The Huron Milling Co. "423; Bee" 


SHORT FUT MMO) OVGU LM AULUS WHITE 


Made from selected White Winter \ ga of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 





OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Michigan wheat. We grind no w wheat but wagon 
deliveries and rose from nearby territory - 
the best wheat section of the state. Plain and 
Self-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 
THos. H. Hystop, Proprietor. 














Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH, 








Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
F Patent 
“ARBE” Choice ce Michigan 
Write for samples 
Robinson Code 


} ma 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘FLaxy,”’ London 


Cable Address: “Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTry,"’ London 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrrFices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 
And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 
Cable Address: ‘"FEASTANCO,’’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘Ecuair,’’ London 


W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 


5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiour for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 





Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


M. STANNARD 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


F. T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 


CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


AY Sante ede s 
LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: '‘LYNDSELL,"’ London | 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address | 
“ToomiToom” “TooMITOOM" 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 





T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 


Seething Lane 





Cable Address: ‘‘MEDILL,’’ London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 





| 
| 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘ALKERS,’’ London 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘ByRNE,’’ Dublin 





SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
} 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN | 


Cable: “Pot.ock,” Belfast 
*PILLSBURY,"’ Dublin 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘MIpDLINGs,”’ London 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUF#S 


Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C, 3 


Cable Address: “BuTTIFANT,’’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘““WINTER,”’ London 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 
Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: 'Putuip,"’ Dundee 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘‘THANEHOOD,"’ London 





BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Gyrosr"’ 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 





Also at Belfast and Dublin 
| Cable Address: ‘*Kosmack,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


| LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW | 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘FrEDKOS,” Belfast 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 





BRISTOL ENGLAND 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘“DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


PER COPY, $12.50 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘"RUNCIE" 


ANDREW LAW WituiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 
| 


Cable Address: 
“Fiour,”’ Leith 


Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


| Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: ““EGMoNntr”’ 


ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW LEITH 


| Cable Address: “Ros.in,” Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION, 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLE 


R, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristo., SovrHampTon, Hui, BeL_Fast, DuBLIN and CoRK 





LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: *‘HgSLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 





LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘DELiGutT,'' Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S.A. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C, 2 


Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BeLFast Ritts Rane 


“Osieck,'’ Amsterdam 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK | N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May lst, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ““Mrepium,"’ Utrecht 


For Holland and Central Europe. 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘“MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: " 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘'WiTBURG"’ 
Solicit first-class Mill Connections Amsterdam 





J. TAS EZN 

Establishéd 1868 AMSTERDAM 

IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: *Tassi1aANo” 





NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK' AMSTERDAM 


WALD. TEFKE HELSINGFORS M. JOCHEMS AZOON 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 





N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs Cable Address: “‘ELFINE,”’ Amsterdam 


Cables: ‘“WALDTEFKE” 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JACQUES LUCHSINGER 








SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: “FINNISHTRADE” 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobhe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK"’ 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 
Beurs Kamer 23 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 


Cable Address: ‘Horko” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, ABC 5th, 6th 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 





Mathieu Luchsinger 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘‘ERNSTWENDT”’ 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Cable Address: “ 











THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition aga with Verbatim 
Supplement . 00 
For sale at all its seeneinn and by Cable shin: 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 


N. V. Sentcnmcesl + h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


“Brserip,"’ Amsterdam 

codes used 

Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 

Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 











N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN Cc. L. KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMan,"’ Rotterdam 


N. y. GEBRS. \ VAN DEN BERGH'S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
Successor to W. Dunbar Establisned 1893 FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
FLOUR BROKER Cable Address: “CLz0” AMSTERDAM 


Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B O 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBaAR,"’ Hongkong 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 


Exporters of Beans, etc. 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRAUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Correspondence invited Cable Address: “‘SIRENE” 


Cable Address: “AGNas” 





References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





ALFRED RABL 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 
Solicits accounts of first-class mills 
Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” Cable Address: ‘‘VEEMESTA"” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: a Handel Maatschappij 
ney, Rotterdam 
Cable atten: “SEMOLINA” 








Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
iterranean Ports 


Cable Address: ‘Serraty,” Gibraltar 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 








LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘“INTEREST,"’ Rotterdam 
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| Established 1858 Cable Address: “Bautica” 


OTTO MADSEN GUSTAV KRUGER 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 


Established 1895 











































ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS HAMBURG 4 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Cable Address: ‘‘OTTOMADSEN"’ Samples and offers solicited ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 





RUD. MADSEN JQRGEN BRUUN RIMPAU & CO. 


| 
i IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT | FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 


OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS | AARHUS— COPENHAGEN IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
DENMARK : ¥ ’ ; 
; COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Cite Ktaieee, “Seman Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 
Cable Address: “Ruma” Head Office: AARHUS Cable Address: “Rimpav” 











| 
7 BALTIC COMPANY meeentahed 2050 HENRIK HAFSTAD GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
| COPENHAGEN oso | NORENBERG & BELSHEIM , HAMBURG 
l HELSINGFORS Otav BELSHEIM, Proprietor IMPORTING IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS FLOUR SPECIALISTS AGENCY | FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central Europeun Countries 


OSLO, NORWAY 

















, | , waged 
‘ a send ~~ a Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MosBIL” BERGEN, NORWAY 7 A. Comiene atts —_ 
CHR. ANGELL FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN GEORG PETERSEN Established 1864 
Established 1876 FLOUE AND GRAIN AGENT PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG 
oii pare Cant Axor, | FLOUR GRAIN FEED OSLO, NORWAY nietieane , 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL | OSLO, NORWAY Over 30 bie 4 é N-—- ARLOTTENBURG 2 
» 7 . _ 7 a | . < pe ce in the trade 
ee ee Cable Address: “FLORMEL” Cable Address: "Gronar,” rag Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
OSLO, NORWAY — , ‘el References: and also connections for 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN | Agents in All Principal Cities: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis La Plata Bran and Pollards 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK | Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden The Northwestern Miller, London Cable Address: ‘PKOFITABLE,"’ Berlin 
| a 
LOKEN & CO. A/S _ S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. | THOR SIGGERUD ROBYNS FRERES 


OSLO, NORWAY 








Established 1871 OSLO | 7RS’ AGEN , Ore eee de a 
| Ref a DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS (Formerly Evarne M. Janssexs & Co.) 
eferences: a aa ag «oe namenena 
; a - ren . ; : ; | OSLO, NORWAY AND GRAIN EXPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
The National City Bank of New York, New York | stesaaens: Siestietens Wines 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London Desires connections with American Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo | Cables: 17 rue des Tanneurs, 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London | and Canadian Mills Cable Address: “TorsiG, OsLo” *“SYNBOR"” ANTWERP 
7 
: en = —| ie ~ - 
NILS G. NIELSEN | A/S MERCATOR THE A BC CODE 
COMMISSION AGENT — , ; ‘ 
A : , ” > ars nig ) cers 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR | In use by American export millers and foreign broker 
Excellent Sales Organization OSLO, NORWAY | Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim Supplement ‘ ‘ ° - $20.00 
First class references OSLO Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapoli For sale at all its branches and by 
se: 2 ste } 7 polis, . : 2 
Cable Address: ‘‘CopEx”’ or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London | THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. 











REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 


Villar & Company, Inc. Rafael Mayoral & Co. 
Brokers for Porto Rico, U.S. A. 
REPRESENTING 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 














Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 











Cable Address: ‘VILLARINC”’ Cable Address: ‘‘REMEMBER,’’ SAN JUAN e 
ig—two ways 


Jose A. Secola & Co. ) Des oviginal 


bey vil rT g 
engi i the 











Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


Cable Address: “ASECOLA”’ SAN JUAN, P.R, 


In SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, 
too, that you are al- 


and 








ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service. 


Pau, Paut & Moore Milling hrade' 


PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade- Marks pees IATL MALIA 


Registered in All Countries : . 
854 Security Building = MINNEAPOLIS 709°U1- So. 5% St. Itinneapolis 











Registered in the 


Trademarks ("seae | | PeerlessGroundCut NORTHWESTERN 


Trademark Experts Established Over Half 


Century Comaigis Sie Dees Finish for Reduction Rolls NATI ONAL BAN K 


























MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE intent Caden Cie . ‘ 
600 F St. N. W. WasHINGTON, D. C, Essmueller Patents Minneapolis 
Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 
Store Flour in Tr ansit Makes a ee of Affiliated with Combined Resources 
Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate Large, Uniform Middlings Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. $105,000,000 
FE San ill | 
uu ngs Strictly ern ean Tr. 
Capaeity over 1,200 Carlonds Twin City Machine Co. 
CROOKS TERMINAL WARE JSES “ 
: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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«ADE 
MINNESOTA | 















Cad Is 


No Substitute 
for Quality” 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 
WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 
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“Madelia’s Superlative” 


Strong— Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 


‘Dandy ‘Dough 


Cflour 


A new flour for 
the baker who 
wants the best. 














M 


Daily Capacity 


1,200 Barrels Flour Exchange 





‘Mads. tion. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 510 Security Bldg., 

















bade Bie ein: Sastescales Mee ah BADER AO 


RED WING. 
SPECIAL FLOUR 


RED WING MILLING CO. 


CLARO MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Commander Lion 


HE COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 


From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 


In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ’round uniformity of Commander Flour. 


In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 


Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better flour—reasonably priced. 


You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 


COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Commander Flour 


Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 








“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN. THE WORLD” 
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THREE JO’S 


Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for 
the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- 
factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. 





J.G. LAWRENCE, PresipENT 


“Rp: ” 
Big Jo 
High Quality for Family Use. / 


“Diamond Jo” S 


Strong, Big Yield \ 
Bakers’ Flour. 


“Little Jo” 


Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 








fw 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 
WABASHA, MINN., U.S. A. 


W. B. WEBB, Vick PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 


—_—_____ 














FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





‘Ethan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 








High 
‘Uenus $i 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
“‘Marshall’s Best’’ 


Corn Exchange E 
Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Brokerage Connections Solicited 














BEST OF ALL Flour 
Again on the Market 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


GREENLEAF 


‘“*“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 











Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 














THE HiGuHeEst PrRicep FLour IN AMERICA AND WortTH ALL IT Costs 


Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CoO. 








MINNEAPOLIS 
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White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive to reach 


SPRINGFIELD Miuurna Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


F. A. Ruenrrz, President J. A. Rrecx, Secretary-Treasurer 





= 








BAKING business which can 
be taken away from you over 
night by a price-cutter is not a healthy 
business and is founded on the wrong 
basis. 
If you put out as good a loaf as you 
know how, with the best quality ma- 
terials that money will buy, you can 
be independent of price. Give good 
value and charge accordingly. 
Are you making as good a loaf ot 
bread as you can? 
Isn’t it about time to get out of the 
price class and establish a business 
which no price-cutter can take away 
from you? 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 
General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















W: MAY NOT have the largest mill 
in the world, but when it comes to 


quality, uniformity, and having the best 
interests of our customers at heart, we will 
not acknowledge a superior. When next 
in the market, send in a trial order for 


KOMO or PACEMAKER 


and know what real satisfaction is. 


SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 


MINNESOTA 


“CHlours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















|{'LOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


(CAPITAL 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAe 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St: PAUL 
MINNESOTA 














(Shieftain 


OUR BAKERS PATENT 






qj ty, AILLED to make a better 
a loaf of bread—a loaf the 
¥, baker can take pride in— 


inviting and satisfying. 






We solicit correspondence 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 


























Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 








Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 


Little Falls, Minn MINN. 











Empire Milling 
Minneapolis O. Minnesota 


Millers of High Grade Flour 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“CREMO” .)) OKYe “Golden Loaf” 2:0 


“PriDE of MINNEsoTA” GOLDRIM _ 
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The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 





TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











YEET CREAM © 





VERY BEST 


QUALITY FLOURS- 
JENNISON CO AIA Atn 












Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 Finest QuaLity Kip Carps in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuyeti-Dantauist Press 

$24 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 















SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 


Ghat Will Satisfy the Dost Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 






RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 


“CERES” Montana and North Dakota Wheat “No. Al” 


Highest Quality used exclusively Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 











New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE MINNESOTA 






MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: = 
Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 











Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE High Grade Semolinas and Ryes STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent Best Bakers’ Patent 
Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City 





THE WEAVER COMPANY 


( Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Northwestern ) Novadel Process Corporation 

Agents for Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
( Tyler’s Wire Cloth 


Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. Y 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laborator 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 











Riverside Code = FIVE GerrER RE ON Ss Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
























THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE ‘PROOF ULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DESIGNED AND Burtt By 


OFFICES 
Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 














Ma 



























1927 
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Ua li f so dependable and 
uniform that price 
is a secondary consideration. This is 


the main reason for the constantly in- 
creasing popularity of 


Muss Minneapolis 


The Superlative 
pring Wheat Short ‘Patent 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 








Made in 
our 
Water-power 


Mill 














Mankato 





FLOUR 


“Worth the Difference 


An Gnsurance of High Quality | 
HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
| 











4 








Va 








Minnesota ets 
rast 





Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Independent—not connected with any other concern 
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OF MONTANA AND WYOMING © 
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Women insist their bread 
be the same each day 


This high protein flour is tested 
at the mill—to make 
your baking uniform 


HE only way to get a woman’s trade, of course, 
is to turn out the kind of bread she likes best. 


And the only way to hold that trade is to keep your 
bread uniform day in and day out. 

That’s why we test all Rex Flour at the mill — by 
baking with it first. We guarantee each sack to bake 
in the same good way for you. 

And remember — Rex is milled from highest protein 
Montana hard wheat. The finest wheat for baking 
grown anywhere. 

It’s easy to understand why a Rex user always re- 


mains a Rex user. Royal Milling Company, Great 
Falis, Montana. 


Ts] FLOUR 


. "REX" KING 





© R. M. Co, Tested at the mill— 


for uniform baking 








* ROvAL MiLLING CO 
N 4) 





AUGUST SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 
W.C. BorxeE, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 


i BP Ee) plion 
d if ay 
MILLERS OF 


HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
AND SHIPPERS Of GRAIN 









Z 
—— 
ia iF IT's 
cAScCADE Flour 
q Pn hbase Cascabpe, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 


North Central Mon- 
Cascade tana, conceded to Gi tant 


FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATEN1 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 

convince you. 


'T must pe G00? 








98 ins 


CASCADE 






Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus Riverside, Millers 











LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





iy te: NS, . Ws cae aw oo ees BOE RESS REET $2,922,372 
Capital Donosited 18 VU, B....cccevsccsececeseses 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 




















POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 
POLSON, MONTANA 


We invite correspondence 





F. H. PRICE & CO. 


23-25 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


Millers visiting New York are invited to call and use 
the Facilities of our office. 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 











Mitt Murua SERvICE 
For Policy Holders 


Murua Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Il), 























Gtascow Four Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 


Judith Milling Company 


HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JupitH BASIN WHEAT 














MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 














Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
— ~. Holders—75 Numbers 


my EA es Write for Samples and 
KING Prices 


SI, Specie’ 's Manufacturing 
: yy Ripon, Wis. 
— ae argest in the World 





W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 

















RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN Mier 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 








The Perfect Bread Flow 
quality is 


HALL MILL 


NEPTUNE - LUXURY 


So uniform and dependable that their 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Highest Soft Wheat Patent 


never questioned. 


ING COMPANY 


and small customers. 








ESTABLISHED 1839 





H.C. COLE MILLING CO. 


CHESTER, ILL. 


The uniformly high quality of the plain and self-rising soft winter 
wheat flours milled by this company is outstanding in the industry. 
CAPACITY 1,350 BARRELS DAILY 


INCORPORATED 1888 Established 1855 


SPARKS MILLING CO., 





The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


ALTON, ILL. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 








ALWAYS 








Manufacturers of Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


t Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Missouri 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 





EsTaBLISHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
LEBANON, ILL, 


Member Millers’ 
National Federation 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Ethereal, Jewel 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





Established 1878 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 
Exporters 


Always open for new 
foreign connections 


Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 


Correspondence 


Solicited ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 
Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 











HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 


Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 








AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


- PURINA 
w" WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 







Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvISsTOCK” ILLINOIS 














Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. ours, Mo. 
Monitor Patent 


Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 














Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 


Ziebold Flour Mill Co. 


Brokers wanted to sell 
“Romeo” Amber durum blend 
to macaroni trade 


7020 So. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















ANNAN-BURG 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Dufour 
Bolting 
Cloth 
may be secured 
from 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT 

















the leading 
Mill Builders 
and 
Mill Furnishers 
throughout 
the country 
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CavALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 


Write us. 


“White Jacket” 








Farco Mii COMPANY 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 


“Perfection” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 





Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 
bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 
goes with it and last, but not least, the incom- 
parable loaf-quality it produces. For real bak- 











F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 
Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily 








ing results, use our strong Nortu Daxora Pure 
Spring Wueat Fours. 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 


“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Rye flour 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 




















SIALF LEVEL-. 
wol SIFTERS. 
Will handle all 


Reductions 








Willupto 5 00 
Barrels Daily 
Capaciiy ~~~ F 
DEUS SEND THE Facts: 
THE WOLF COMPANY - 


\ CHAMBERSBURG, PAY 

































Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


State Mill & Elevator 





Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 

















Flour 


THE FRASER COMPANY 


Mill Machinery and Supplies 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Recommended for Quality 


HE greatest recommendation of the quality 

of Chase Bags is the large proportion of the 
country’s bag users who put their bag problems 
in our hands for solution. These users know that 
the Chase Bag Company, backed by eighty years 
of experience, is best organized and equipped to 
work out attractive, dependable and economical 
containers, be they of burlap, cotton or paper or 
combinations of these materials. They know 
also that we cannot afford to jeopardize their en- 
dorsement of quality by a single faulty shipment. 
Your packing problems will receive instant atten- 
tion when made known to any Chase Branch or 


Sales Office. 


CHASE Bae Co, 


Branches: 

Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwaukee,Wis. :: Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chase Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn. :: Chase Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chase Bag Co., Goshen, Ind. : Chase Bag Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. +: Chase Bag Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Chase Bag Co., New Orleans, La. 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston. 


Affiliated Compary THEE ADAMS BAG COMPANY, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE y 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 
TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 

FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” Year. Invariably in Advance. 

Rosert E. Srerumwe, Chairman of the ag ee eae. 
Board of Directors 
W. C. Nicnots, Vice President Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 
TuomasA. Grirrin, Circulation Manager _L. C. Wirren, Cashier 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Battey, C. F. G. Rarxes, WALTER QuacKENBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Rosert E. Sreruiwe, Editor Rosert T. Beatry, Northwestern Editor 
Carrout K. Micnener, Managing Editor A. F.G. Rarxes, News Editor 
Joun P. Bropenricx, Asst. News Editor 


BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes 

59 Mark Lano, London, E. 0. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H, Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
Cable Address: 


H. J. Parrriner, President and 
Treasurer 
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Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co, 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 














A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa 

Advertiser's agendas Co., 
Win. cece 

Aetna Mills, Wellington, ” Kansas 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. 

Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American Bakers 
Louis, Mo. 

American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 

American Flour Corporation, New York, 
HM. BW. covy 

American Maid~ Flour 
Texas 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 

Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 

Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 

Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 

Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio 


Ripon, 


Machinery Co., 


Mills, Houston, 


573 
524 


Areese Co., New York, N, Y............ 5 


Arkadelphia Milling Co., 
Ark. 

Arkansas City Milling Co., 
City, Kansas 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirzus, 
Greece 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 

Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis 

Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Il 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., 


Arkadelphia, 


Arkansas 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 5 


Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 

Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark 

Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 

Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
New York, N. Y 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis 

Barr ee Corporation, New York, 
N. 


oan Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y¥ 
Bjérnstad, Asbjérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North Hast, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
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Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 


Bee, OREO cccccccccccccccsececscccces 525 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 573 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 576 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 589 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 573 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 592 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 521 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 588 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 501 
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Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 
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Strength Is the 
Invisible Asset 


FLOUR in Bemis Cotton Bags packs and 
carries with maximum satisfaction. Losses 
and claims are negligible. Customer goodwill 
is increased. 

All cotton flour bags are made of approxima- 
tely the same width and weight of cloth fora 
given kind of bag. Laboratory tests show a 
wide difference in the strength of different 
makes of cloth that are the same in weight 
and appearance. 


Bemis Cotton Flour Bags are made of cloth 
woven in the Bemis mills especially for flour 
bags. Each fabric is made toa definite speci- 
fication to meet the requirements of the par- 
ticular bag for which it is designed. 


Sell More of Your Flour Through 
Bemis Better Bags 


ow 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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